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Editorial Comment 
RATIFICATION OF THE PACT OF PARIS 


the Pact of Paris, renouncing 

war as an instrument of: national 
policy, it is a duty incumbent upon the 
people of the United States to labor to 
make this pact effective. The mere ratifi- 
cation of the pact, or the terms of the 
instrument itself, cannot be relied on to 
end war. But this action of the Senate 
does indicate that we as a people have 
deliberately turned from the pathway 
of war to that of peace, and that we 
have become bound, by solemn compact 
with other nations, to employ peaceful 
means of settling international differ- 
ences. 

Meanwhile, all the causes that in the 
past have led to wars still remain. 
Intense nationalism, false conceptions of 
international trade, hostile tariff and 
other barriers to international inter- 
course, are some of these causes. It is 
not supposed that these causes of war 
can be removed by the mere signing of 
a compact. They are too deep-rooted 
to be thus easily eradicated. To modify 
them so that they will no longer give 
rise to armed conflicts between nations 
will be the work of time. Behind the 
pact to renounce war must be an in- 
formed public opinion which will make 
the pact effective. 

In a primitive state of society, when 
nations were more self-contained than 
they are at present, war had advantages 
which it no longer possesses in these 
times when trade and finance are so 
widely intermingled among the nations 
of the earth. But this fact will have to 

¢ so impressed upon the minds of man- 
kind that they will come to realize the 
futility of even a “successful” war as 


an instrument of national aggrandize- 
ment. 


Ne that the Senate has ratified 


As a prime mover in this latest effort 
for peace, the United States is bound to 
exercise its influence in behalf of a better 
understanding of the advantages of 
peaceful relations between the nations 
of the world. This influence may be 
best exercised by acts which will dem- 
onstrate the sincerity of our purpose. 


TRUST COMPANIES AS RECEIV- 
ERS IN BANKRUPTCY 


WING to irregularities recently 
disclosed in the accounts of in- 
dividual receivers in bankruptcy 

in New York, the United States Court 
for the Southern District of New York 
has arranged with the Irving Trust 
Company of New York to act as re- 
ceiver in bankruptcy, the company hav- 
ing organized a department especially to 
handle this work. 

That irregularities to the extent 
appearing in these cases could have 
developed is a further illustration of the 
risks incurred in entrusting such im- 
portant details of financial administra- 
tions to individuals. There are, of 
course, plenty of individuals who possess 
both the honesty and the financial skill 
for handling such affairs efficiently. 
There are, unfortunately, many individ- 
uals lacking these qualities, and they 
are sometimes entrusted with responsibil- 
ities which they are unfitted to dis- 
charge. Where appointments as_ re- 
ceivers, executors, administrators, etc., 
are made by chance, or by political or 
personal favor, the choice often falls 
upon the unfit. No such risk is run in 
selecting a trust company to discharge 
such functions. The responsibility of 
the trust company is something that can 
be definitely ascertained. It is not de- 
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pendent upon chance or guesswork. 
Furthermore, being engaged in the busi- 
ness of acting in the capacities named, it 
develops a degree of skill rarely to be 
found in the individual who is not su 
employed. 

As a matter of experience the cases in 
which a trust company has failed to 
discharge its obligations faithfully are 
exceedingly few; in fact, they are almost 
unknown. On the other hand, individ- 
uals frequently fail, either on account 
of dishonesty or for lack of a proper 
degree of skill—the latter cause being 
the more common. 

There are few relations in life de- 
manding a higher degree of fidelity and 
ability than those indicated above. Such 
qualifications the trust company pos- 
sesses, and it is therefore pre-em‘nently 
fitted to discharge these important duties 


WARNING AGAINST EXTRAVA- 
GANCE 


NE of the last speeches made by 
President Coolidge before the 


expiration of his term of office 
contained a warning against the perils 
of extravagant expenditures. He said: 


“It would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that we can continue our national 
prosperity with the attendant blessings 
which it confers upon the people unless 
we continue to insist upon constructive 
economy in government. 

“The margin between prosperity and 
depression is always very small. A 
decrease of less than 10 per cent. in the 
income of the nation would produce a 
deficit in our present budget. 

“The costs of state and local gov- 
ernment are rapidly mounting. From 
$3,900,000,000 in 1921 the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board estimates 
that they reached $7,931,000,000 in 
1927. . 

“This is such a heavy drain on the 
earnings of the people that it is the 
greatest menace to the continuance of 
prosperity. It is a red flag warning us 
of the danger of depression and a repeti- 
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tion of the disaster which overtook the 
country in the closing days of 1920. 

“It is a warning that should be 
heeded by everyone intrusted with the 
expenditure or appropriation of public 
funds. It is the reason that further 
commitments by the national Govern- 
ment for any new projects not absolutely 
necessary should be faithfully resisted.” 


The new President, Mr. Hoover, dur- 
ing his campaign outlined various pro. 
jects which will call for large additional 
outlays, tending to bring about condi- 
tions against which Mr. Coolidge warns 
the country. It may be that, after be- 
coming President, Mr. Hoover's enthu: 
siasm for some of the projects outlined 
in his campaign may undergo some 
modification, especially if the money for 
carrying them out is not readily to be 
found. In view of the heavy burden 
of taxation the country is already bear- 
ing, public enterprises not of immediate 
necessity may well be delayed. 

Mr. Coolidge during his term of office 
incessantly preached economy, and in: 
sisted on its practice. He really did 
much to make economy popular at a 
time when the tendency toward extrava- 
gance was almost universal. His counsels 
are worth remembering, and it is hoped 
the new Administration may not be un- 
mindful of them. 

The country has now enjoyed prosper- 
ity for so long that it is difficult to 
realize that this condition will not con- 
tinue indefinitely, and the use of such 
terms as “depression” ‘and “disaster” 
seems unwarranted by those of short 
memories. Even by the practice of that 
degree of public economy which Mr. 
Coolidge enjoins, the country may not 
escape a depression, but by following his 
counsels its coming may be delayed and 
its severity, when it does come, greatly 
mitigated. 

To insist upon prudence in public 
expenditures is not to take a gloomy 
view of the business situation, but rather 
to point out the course which will tend 
to ward off the ills which invariably 
follow upon unchecked public extrava- 
gance. 
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REGULATION OF INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 


Tie multiplication of corporations 


known as investment trusts and the 

surprising growth of these corpo 
rations in the last two or three years 
warrant the demandg for some regula- 
tions, either self-imposed or by statute, 
more clearly defining the methods of 
organizing and operating these institu- 
tions. For some time the National 
Association of Securities Commissioners, 
representing the regulatory authorities 
of thirty-seven states, has been working 
on this problem and has presented the 
following as desirable features of invest- 
ment trusts: 


“1. The securities offered should be in 
marketable form and negotiable by in- 
dorsement. 

“2. The personnel of the office and 
management should show a clear record 
of good business repute and should be 
men of integrity and investment expe- 
rience. 

“3. The officers, promoters or man- 
agers should make an investment of their 
own funds sufficient to assure a personal 
interest in the proper conduct thereof. 

“4. Certain essential fundamentals 
should be present in the charter or 
agreement which should be of such 
character as to amount to a covenant 
with the investors. Some of these are 
as follows: 

“(a) Adequate provision in the 
charter or trust agreement or like in- 
denture definitely and accurately stating 
the plan and policy of operation. 

“(b) Provision for periodic state- 
ments of the financial condition of the 
company, including balance sheet in 
detail, income and disbursement state- 
ment, and, in the case of a fixed trust, 
an itemized list of investments held in 
the portfolio, or, in the case of a man- 
agement trust, a classification of invest- 
ments held; this information to be fur- 
nished the share or unit holders at 
Periodic intervals. 

“(c) Provision that the capital assets 
cannot be distributed during the life of 
the trust through dividends. 
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“(d) Provision for the establishment 
of reserves and of surplus out of the 
current net cash earnings from what- 
ever source. 

‘“(e) Definite statement as to the cost 
of management and the expense incurred 
in the raising of capital. 

“(f) A clear statement of any privi- 
lege accorded the incorporators, officers 
or managers.” 


Most of the investment trusts have 
thus far functioned under favorable con- 
ditions, and from this limited and one- 
sided experience no clear indication may 
be had of how well they will withstand 
less friendly financial weather. Regula- 
tions similar to those given above should 
help to keep these concerns on a fairly 
safe basis. 

Some objection has been raised as to 
the use of the word “trust” as a part 
of the title of these organizations, on 
the ground that such use may create 
confusion in the public mind by identi- 
fying investment trusts with the ordi- 
nary trust companies. Perhaps the use 
of the qualifying word “investment” will 
be sufficient to establish the distinction 
where it is used as a part of the title of 
an investment trust. The nomenclature 
of these institutions, however, is not, 
in all cases, such as to establish their 
identity. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION 


S indicated in a previous discussion 
in these pages, the 2 per cent. 
consols of 1930, on which the ex- 


isting circulation of national banks is 
largely based, are not to be called or 


retired on April 30. This means that 
the national banks are not at present to 
be disturbed in the exercise of their 
privilege of issuing circulating notes 
based upon the public debt. As there 
is outstanding circulation to the extent 
of some $650,000,000, it will be seen 
that the matter is one of no little im- 
portance to the national banks of the 
country. 

The Government bonds outstanding 
carrying the circulation privilege are: 
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2 per cent. consols of 1930, $599,724, 
050; 2 per cent. Panama Canal loan, 
1916-1936, $48,954,180; 2 per cent. 
Panama Canal loan, 1918-1938, $25,- 
947,400, a total of $674,625,630. It 
will be seen that the two Panama Canal 
loans have both passed the dates at 
which they might have been called, but 
they are still outstanding. Nor is it 
likely should the present state of the 
money market be continued for any 
length of time, that the 2 per cent. 
consols will be retired on April 30, 1930. 
In his annual report for 1924 the 
Secretary of Treasury discussed quite 
fully the program for retiring national 
bank circulation. Referring to the call- 
ing of the 4 per cent. loan of 1925, 
amounting to $118,489,900, he said: 


“The calling of these bonds may be 
regarded as the initial step in a program 
which, if not interrupted or curtailed by 
reason of circumstances or conditions 
not now discernible, will result ultimate- 
ly in the retirement of all bonds bearing 
the circulation privilege.” 


That the 2 per cent. consols will not 
be called on April 30 and the national 
bank circulation retired is probably due 
to present circumstances and conditions 
rather than to a change of the Secre- 
tary’s views in regard to the ultimate 
retirement of the national bank notes. 
Such retirement when it takes place 


should be gradual. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL BANK 
LEGISLATION 


IHREE specific recommendations 
, for bank legislation are made by 

the Comptroller of the Currency in 
his annual report for 1928. The first 
relates to the procedure in applying for 
national bank charters. It appears that 
in some cases payments on subscriptions 
for shares have been made in advance 
of the approval of the Comptroller on 
the application, and on failure to grant 
authority to the proposed bank the 
subscribers have been put to some trouble 
in getting their money back. To correct 
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this condition the Comptroller makes the 
following suggestion: 


“I recommend that Congress amend 
the present law by providing for the 
filing of an application under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the 
approval by the Comptroller in his dis- 
cretion of such application before the 
filing of articles of association or organi- 
zation certificate and that no money or. 
subscriptions of capital may be paid in 
or collected by the organization until 
such approval is granted. In this con- 
nection, to make such a provision effec- 
tive, I recommend a penal provision.” 


The second recommendation relates 
to the voluntary liquidation of national 
banks. It is proposed that all national 
banks disposing of their assets shall be 
required to go into voluntary liquida- 
tion, and that during the liquidating 
process both the Comptroller and the 
officers and directors shall exercise 
greater authority over the banks’ affairs 
than is now required. 

A final recommendation refers to 
banks operating in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is proposed that only such 
firms, copartnerships or companies as 
are under the supervision of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall be allowed 
to use “bank” or “trust company” as a 
part of their titles. 

Referring to the McFadden Act, the 
Comptroller says: 


“In the Comptroller’s Annual Report 
for the year ended October 31, 1927, 
the statement was made that the Mc 
Fadden Act had fully justified itself as 
shown by the growth in increased re’ 
sources. While this statement is still 
true when measured by a comparison 
of total resources of national banks in 
the amount of $25,136,426,000 at the 
time of the passage of the act and total 
resources $28,925,480,000 as of October 
3, 1928, the date of the last call, an in 
crease of $3,789,054,000, it is obvious 
to this office that the banks in many 
cases still feel that the naticnal system 
does not offer all the advantages that 
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The financial heart of New York, Broad Street Canyon looking toward Wall and Nassau 

streets. On the left may be seen the New York Stock Exchange, the Bankers Trust Com- 

pany and the Equitable Building, while on the right looms up the tower of the imposing 

new building of the Equitable Trust Company. This is the first of a series of etchings by 

Anton Schutz, one of which will be reproduced in THE BANKERS MaGazINE each month 
during the year. 
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they can obtain under state charters. 
While I have no specific recommenda- 
tions for legislation to make at this time 
to meet this situation, and thus strengthen 
the system, such legislation may be 
needed and in such event recommenda- 
tions will be submitted.” 


Dealing with the taxation of national 
banks, the Comptroller states: 


“There are pending before the Bank- 
ing Committees of Congress several bills 
to amend the present provisions of law 
relating to the taxation, by states, of 
national banking associations. These 
bills have for their purpose the removal 
of the safeguard, which has existed for 
sixty-four years, and which prohibits the 
states from taxing shares of national 
banks at rates higher than those imposed 
upon competing moneyed capital. 

“The principle involved is so im- 
portant, and the result, should one of 
these bills become law, would be so far 
reaching in its effect, to state banks as 
well as national banks, that I feel it my 
duty to call the matter to the attention 
of the Congress and recommend that 
none of these bills be enacted into law.” 


HONOR TO ALBERT GALLATIN 


TEPS are being taken to erect in 
front of the Treasury at Washing- 
ton a statue to Albert Gallatin, 

who has the unique honor of having 
served longest as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of any of the many notable men 
who have held that distinguished office. 
Gallatin was a native of Switzerland, 
but emigrated to America when only 
ninteen years old. In 1793 he was 
elected to the United States Senate, but 
did not take his seat in that body, owing 
to some defect in his naturalization 
papers. Later, however, he became a 
member of the House of Representatives. 
In 1801 he was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury by President Jefferson, and 
held that office for twelve years, the 
longest period of any who have held the 
office. His administration of the de- 
partment was notably successful. 
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On leaving the Treasury Gallatin be 
came one of the Commissioners engaged 
in negotiating the Treaty of Ghent 
Subsequently he was appointed Minister 
to France and in 1826 Minister to En- 
gland. The last twenty years of his life 
were passed in New York, where he 
became president of the National—later 
the Gallatin—Bank. He wrote much on 
banking and financial subjects, and was 
also interested in science. His death 
occurred at the age of eighty-eight years. 

Mr. Gallatin, like Hamilton, exercised 
a strong influence in shaping the early 
banking and currency policy of the 
country, and his services in this and 
other respects render him fully deserving 
of the tribute to his memory mentioned 
above. His statue on the Treasury steps 
at Washington will be a companion 
to that of Hamilton erected some time 
ago. Both figures will serve as a re- 
minder that the heroes of peace are 
sometimes honored as well as those of 
war. 


THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY 


r [ im is one of the dreams of 
humanitarians, but thus far it seems 
no nearer a practical realization 

than the abolition of war. Doubtless, 

could war be forever done away with, 
an initial step would thus be taken 
toward relieving the world of poverty, 
for war is clearly one of the causes of 
impoverishment. In his recent cam: 
paign for election to the Presidency Mr. 

Hoover expressed the hope that here in 

the United “States we were measurably 

in view of the abolition of poverty in 

its most distressing forms. But in a 

recent communication the Secretary of 

Labor has pointed out the falsity of the 

view that all Americans are rich, and 

has shown that we still have to deal 
with the problem of poverty. 

There seems to be a rather wide- 
spread opinion in Europe that all Ameri- 
cans seen in that quarter of the world 
as tourists are millionaires. No doubt 
many of the tourists rather take delight 
in being thus regarded. But, as a matter 

(Continued on page 354) 





TIME DEPOSITS AND BROKERS’ LOANS 


By Davip FRIDAY 


In this timely and informative article Dr. Friday points out to readers of THE BANKERS 
MaGazZINE why legislation designed to control brokers’ loans through tending to curb 


growth in time deposits will fail of purpose. 


The author brings out some interesting 


facts regarding the shift in items on both the assets and liabilities sides of bank balance 


sheets. 


NE of the latest proposals for con- 
() trolling brokers’ loans comes in 

the form of an amendment to 
the Federal Reserve Act as proposed by 
Senator Carter Glass. The bill proposes 
to raise the reserve which a member 
bank must keep behind time deposits to 
5 per cent.; it is 3 per cent. at present. 
Then, to make reserve membership at- 
tractive enough to overcome the dis- 
advantage of this increase in reserve 
funds upon which the member banks 
receive no interest, a second amendment 


proposes to raise the dividend rate on 


the Federal Reserve stock which the 
members own. At present this rate is 
fixed by law at 6 per cent.; the amend- 
ment proposes to continue this 6 per 
cent,. as a cumulative dividend. After 
that has been met, it is proposed that 
an additional dividend shall be paid to 
the member banks equal to one-half of 
the remaining earnings. This might be 
nothing, or it might be an additional 6 
per cent. 

The fulcrum of the plan is the raising 
of the reserve requirement from 3 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. Such a change 
would at once increase the amount of 
the reserve which the members would 
have to keep at the twelve Federal Re- 
serve banks by $270,000,000; for time 
deposits now stand at thirteen and one- 
half billion dollars. If the reserve banks 
were adhering to their present policy of 
refusing to purchase either additional 
acceptances or Government bonds, then 
the member banks would have no alter- 
Native except to rediscount paper at the 
reserve banks to the amount required. 
If the amendment had been enacted the 


Dr. Friday is a widely known economist of Washington, D. C. 


first week in February and put into effect 
at once, the bills discounted in the re- 
serve statement on Thursday afternoon, 
February 7, would have stood at $1,120,- 
000,000; and the total amount of bank 
credit in use, as represented by total 
bills and securities, would be $1,740,- 
000,000. 


A CURIOUS WAY OF RELIEVING 
SITUATION 


CREDIT 


This is a curious proposal, at a time 
when the Federal Reserve has expressed 
concern over the fact that the loss of 
$500,000,000 of gold and a great and 
growing volume of speculative credit 
have produced some strain in the money 
market which has reflected itself in 
advance of from 1 to 1Y2 per cent. in 
the cost of credit for commercial uses. 
In the mind of the board the matter is 
one for grave concern, and an aggrava- 
tion of these conditions may be expected 
to have detrimental effects on business 
and may impair its future. Amending 
the Federal Reserve Act in such a 
manner as to force larger rediscounts is 
a poor way of making credit conditions 
easier for industry. 

The reasoning behind this new pro- 
posal calls for critical examination. 
According to Senator Glass the banks 
have manipulated their funds so that 
money has been transferred from de- 
mand accounts to time accounts. Their 
reason for doing this would be obvious. 
A bank must keep 7, 10, or 13 per cent. 
behind its demand deposits, according to 
its location. A country bank has the 
lowest rate; the banks in New York and 
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Chicago the highest. On these reserve 
deposits they receive no interest. Other 
things being equal, a bank would rather 
have a time deposit than a demand de- 
posit. Within the last ten years these 
two groups of deposits have moved as 
follows, for all member banks. 


Date 
December 31, 1919 
March 10, 1922 
October 3, 1928 


The call of December, 1919, marks 
the highest point reached by demand 
deposits in the post-war inflation, while 
March, 1922, represents the low-water 
mark of the subsequent deflation. 


POST-WAR DEFLATION DID 
TIME DEPOSITS 


NOT REDUCE 


It is interesting to note that the widely 
heralded deflation of bank credit brought 
no reduction whatever in time deposits. 
They were higher at each call than at 
the previous one. From that date 
(1922) to October, 1928, the last call 
available, demand deposits have in- 
creased 37 per cent. and time deposits 
100 per cent. Undoubtedly the situa- 
tion is not materially different at the 
beginning of 1929. 

Superficially considered, these figures 
might seem to bear out the assertion that 
the banks have produced this result by 
manipulation, in order to promote their 
own self-interest. Surely it is better to 
have time deposits with a 3 per cent. 
reserve requirement, than demand, which 
average 10 per cent. 

If other things were equal, this con- 
clusion would follow logically. But 
other things are not equal. If one goes 
no further back in literature than the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for December, 
1928, he learns that the interest paid 
on time deposits averages 3 3/10 per 
cent.; while that paid on demand de- 
posits is only 1.3 per cent. This differ- 
ence is far too great to be explained by 
the greater reserve requirement for de- 
mand deposits. Even in New York and 
Chicago the excess reserve requirement 
is only 10 per cent. and if a bank se- 
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cured the entire amount by rediscounts 
at present rates its total additional ex- 
pense would be one-half of 1 per cent. 
on the deposits. Under such conditions 
it is difficult to see why the banks should 
“manipulate” their funds in such manner 
as to encourage time deposits. It will 


Time Deposits 
$5,305,000,000 

6,662,000,000 
13,409,000,00C 


Demand deposits 


$16,063,000,000 
13,484,000,000 
18,542,000,000 


come as a surprise to many an individual 
who has for years kept funds in the 
form of demand deposits, that the banks 
are manipulating to take him out of the 
1.3 per cent. class and put him into the 
3.3 per cent. class. 

TIME DEPOSIT SITUATION IN ENGLAND 

This disparity in the growth of time 
deposits as against current accounts is 
not peculiar to the American Reserve 
System. It was the subject of special 
comment recently in England. There 
are no legal reserve requirements what- 
ever for the banks of that country. Yet 
at the annual meeting of the Midland 
Bank, its chairman, the Right Honorable 
Reginald McKenna,. devoted a consider- 
able portion of his address to the grow- 
ing disparity between current accounts, 
or demand deposits, and time deposits. 
In the Midland Bank the proportion of 
current accounts to total deposits has 
declined steadily from 71.4 per cent. in 
1919 to 55.3 per cent. in 1928. This is 
almost exactly the same rate of change 
which occurred in the American banks. 
Since there were no laws covering re’ 
serves in England, the explanation can- 
not be found in legal requirements, 
either there or here. England reached 
the same result as America in the entire 
absence of the cause which Senator Glass 
has assigned for our own growth of time 
deposits. 

The real reason for the growth of time 
deposits is found in the competition of 
financial institutions against each other 
for funds. The competing financial 
institutions include not merely banks, 
but other organizations, such as build: 
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ing and loan associations. Anyone who 
has ever addressed state banking associa- 
tions in Ohio and Pennsylvania has had 
poured into his ear bitter complaints 
about the competition of building and 
loan associations. At the beginning of 
1928 the assets of these organizations in 
Ohio amounted to over a billion dollars. 
The total deposits of the banks were two 
and a half billion; and time deposits one 
and a half billion. In New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania the operations of these 
building and loan associations are like- 
wise large. To hold their deposits, as 
against these institutions, the banks must 
bid up the rate of interest. Naturally 
they do this on time deposits. If they 
refuse to do this, and try to hold these 
as demand deposits at a low rate, the 
funds will simply go to the other finan- 
cial institutions. 

Of the same order is the competition 
between member banks and the mutual 
and stock savings banks. The impor- 


tance of this competition is clear the 


moment one examines the figures for 
two such important banking states as 
New York and Massachusetts. On June 
30, 1928, the deposits in mutual savings 
banks alone in these two states totaled 
$6,257,000,000. The average rate of 
interest paid on deposits was 4.17 in 
New York and 4.71 in Massachusetts. 
Time deposits in member banks have 
certain advantages over those in savings 
institutions. This advantage is evidenced 
by the fact that member banks were able 
to hold their time deposits with an 
average rate of only 3.3 per cent. But 
they could not be held with the rate of 
1.3 which member banks average on 
their demand deposits. Any marked 
lowering of time rates by member banks 
would shift the great mass of these de- 
posits, not into the demand category, 
but into building and loan associations 
and into mutual and stock savings banks. 
The member banks will continue to com- 
pete for their time deposits up to the 
point at which the process becomes un- 
profitable. 

This question of profits is the root of 
the matter. Bankers make earnings by 
investing their resources in the form of 
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loans and investments. They derive 
these funds from their capital and their 
deposits. If banking operations are 
highly profitable they will compete more 
actively for deposits. Anyone who has 
studied the history of banking profits 
as shown by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in his annual reports must have 
been struck by the pronounced increase 
in profits beginning with 1900. In the 
decade of the nineties the profits of the 
national banks had averaged 6.4 per cent. 
on their capital stock and surplus. During 
the first decade of this -entury they 
jumped to 9.8 per cent. Such a dramatic 
increase was bound to have some im: 
portant effect on banking policy. It is 
true that in choosing the nineties as a 
basis of comparison we are taking a 
decade of business depression. But this 
is by no means the full explanation of 
the rise. During the two previous 
decades of the eighties and the seventies 
America was still an importer of capital 
and interest rates were high. During 
the eighties there was a rapid rise in 
Government bonds and banks made 
large profits through the sale of these 
securities. Yet the average profits for 
that ten years were only 8.3 per cent 
In the seventies they had been almost 
exactly the same. The present century 
opened, then, with a new era in banking 
profits. 

The second decade of this century was 
marked by wide fluctuations. The aver- 
age profits for the decade were 9.4 per 
cent. They fell as low as 7 per cent. 
in 1915 and rose to 12 in 1919. The 
first nine years of the present decade 
have yielded profits of slightly over 9.2 
per cent. For the last two years they 
have averaged almost exactly that, 
despite a large increase in capital stock. 

What we have had, then, is twenty- 
nine years during which banking profits 
have averaged 9!/4, per cent. for all na- 
tional banks in the United States. 
During that period the capital and 
surplus of these banks has risen from 
$860,000,000 to $2,867,000,000. The 
net earnings have grown from $87,277,- 
000 to $270,158,000. During the same 
period deposits have grown from $3, 
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700,000,000 to $23,000,000,000. Rough- 
ly, the capital funds have multiplied by 
three, while deposits have multiplied by 


SIX. 


THE RISE IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
FUNDS 


The gross earnings of national banks 
during this period have more than kept 
pace with the other items. They have 
risen from $193,649,000 in 1900 to 
$1,344,000,000 in 1928. But the net 
earnings have risen hardly as fast as 
capital and surplus. The reason for this 
disparity of gross as against net is that 
the banks have been able to keep only 
a smaller and smaller portion of the in- 
terest received on loans and investments 
as net earnings. Conversely, in’ the 
competition with each other they have 
been paying an ever-larger amount of 
their gross to depositors in order to hold 
them. 

Unfortunately, we do not have the 


figures for interest paid on deposits 
throughout this whole period. They 
have been made public only since 1918. 
A comparison of 1928 with the first 
post-war year, 1919, shows that interest 
on deposits has risen from $260,000,000 


to $452,000,000. Profits during the 
same period rose from $240,000,000 to 
$270,000,000. The large profits which 
have been enjoyed by banks are gradu- 
ally being shared with the depositors 
under the natural workings of competi: 
tive forces. Evidently the banks ‘still 
find it profitable to hold time deposits 
even at the fairly high rates of interest 
which they pay. As long as the opera: 
tion is profitable they will not allow 
these deposits to slip away to other 
institutions. 

A rise in the reserve requirement from 
3 to 5 per cent. would mean that the 
member banks would have to keep two 
dollars more out of every one hundred 
dollars with the Federal Reserve banks 
without interest. At present they may 
invest this two dollars in 5 per cent. 
bonds and receive ten cents interest upon 
it; or they may loan it in the stock ex- 
change and receive somewhat more. This 
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difference in earnings amounts to one: 
tenth of 1 per cent. of the deposits. 
Such a change could make only a very 
slight difference in the intensity with 
which the banks would bid for time de- 
posits. But as long as their profits are 
still above 9 per cent. on capital and 
surplus, and are 1.38 per cent. on their 
entire loans and investments, there is 
every reason to believe that the banks 
would promptly absorb the loss of one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. in order to hold 
their time deposits. For the year 1928 
it would have made a difference of only 
thirteen million dollars in the profits of 
all member banks. This would have 
reduced the earnings on capital stock 
and surplus by three-tenths of 1 per cent. 
The futility of attempting to check the 
growth of time deposits by this device 
should be apparent from these figures. 

Since the change proposed by Senator 
Glass would lead to practically no 
lowering in the rates paid on time de- 
posits, it would certainly offer no induce- 
ment for any depositor to shift his funds 
into the demand category. If they 
neither shifted them to institutions such 
as savings banks and building and loan 
associations nor changed them to de- 
mand deposits, there would be no dimi- 
nution of funds available to the banks 
for lending in the speculative market or 
investing in securities. It would merely 
place upon the member banks the burden 
of maintaining $270,000,000 of addi- 
tional reserve at the Federal Reserve 
banks. They would probably have to 
secure these funds through rediscounts 
and would have to pay 5 per cent. for 
them. 


NEW CAPITAL ONE WAY OPEN TO BANKS 


There is one way open to the banks 
by which they could avoid a consider- 
able part of this additional charge. 
Deposits are not the only source of 
funds. The issue of additional capital 
stock places a hank in possession of 
money which it may loan or with which 
it may purchase investments just as 
effectively as does an increase in de’ 
posits. And these funds cannot be 
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withdrawn at the option of the stock- 
holder, even on notice. There are no 
reserve requirements behind capital stock 
and surplus; there is only the require- 
ment that a bank must buy an amount 
of stock in the Federal Reserve bank of 
its district equal to 3 per cent. of these 
capital funds. The law provides that 
this figure shall be 6 per cent., but only 
half of it need be paid in. Upon any 
increase in capital stock and surplus a 
member bank must turn over 3 per cent. 
to the Federal Reserve. So far the situ- 
ation is no different from that which 
arises when time deposits grow. The 
difference between the two situations is 
that the bank receives nothing on the 
reserve behind time deposits, while it 
receives 6 per cent. dividends at present 
upon the stock of the Reserve bank. In 
effect, the member must at present keep 
a 3 per cent. reserve behind both time 
deposits and capital funds. It receives 
no interest on the time deposit reserve; 
it receives 6 per cent. dividend on the 
Reserve bank stock. What Senator 
Glass now proposes is that the non- 
interest bearing reserve behind time 
deposits be increased to 5 per cent. and 
that the dividends to be paid on the 
reserve behind capital and surplus be 
increased beyond 6 per cent. by one- 
half the additional profits of the Reserve. 
bank. The prices of bank stocks are so 
high as compared to their dividends and 
earnings that such a change in the law 
would have a pronounced tendency to 
increase capital stock. Every such in- 
crease among the member banks of the 
Reserve system would bring about a 
corresponding decline in the deposits of 
some bank.: But it would not in any 
wise diminish the funds available for 
loans or investments. 


THE INCREASE IN BANKING CAPITAL 


Something of this sort has been going 
on within the system during the last 


three years. Between the autumn of 
1925 and the corresponding bank call 
in October, 1928, there was an increase 
of $5.022,000,000 in the loans and in- 
vestments of all member banks. During 


this same period the growth in demand 
deposits was $1,116,000,000 and in time 
deposits $2,942,000,000. There was, in 
addition, a net increase of $120,000,000 
in banking deposits. When these de- 
posit items are corrected for the increase 
in float, which is counted twice, there is 
left a net increase in deposits during the 
three years of $3,812,000,000. Where 
did the other $1,210,000,000 that went 
into loans and investments come from? 
There was, it is true, an increase in re- 
discounts and bills payable of $442,000,- 
000; but this was offset in considerable 
measure by other items on the asset side, 
especially by larger reserves at the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank. The real explanation 
of the source of these additional funds 
is to be found in an increase in the 
items of capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits amounting to $1,154,000,000. 
This exceeded the increase in demand 
dcposits. Expressed in terms of per- 
centages, demand deposits increased 6.4 
per cent.; time deposits 28 per cent.; 
and capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits 24.6 per cent. Almost half the 
increase in capital funds occurred in the 
central Reserve city banks, where time 
deposits represent a small percentage of 
the total. In the country banks, where 
time deposits actually exceed demand 
deposits, the growth in invested capital 
was less than 10 per cent. It is a safe 
conclusion that any legislation which 
would discourage time deposits and raise 
the dividends on the stock of the Federal 
Reserve banks would bring about an 
acceleration in the issue of new capital 
stock by member banks. 


THE SHIFT IN BANKING ASSETS 


The great growth in time deposits and 
invested capital which has occurred in 
recent years has had as its counterpart 
an interesting shift in the assets of the 
banks. For the purpose of this discus- 
sion the earning assets may be grouped 
into three parts: (1) securities owned; 
(2) loans on stocks and bonds; (3) all 
other loans. This classification of assets 
is available for all national banks back 
to 1915. For all member banks it is 
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available only from June 30, 1925. If 
we take as a point of departure the date 
of June 30, 1922, when the post-war 
deflation had been completed, we find 
that for all national banks there has 
been an increase of $2,600,000,000 in 
securities owned; $2,200,000,000 in 
loans on stocks and bonds; and $1,700,- 
000,000 in all other loans. The securi- 
ties owned plus loans on securities show 
an increase, therefore, of $4,800,000,000. 
Time deposits during the same period 
have increased $4,200,000,000; demand 
deposits $1,800,000,000; while capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits have gone 
up $722,000,000. 

It is clear from these figures that the 
banks are turning in ever-increasing 
measure to the security market for their 
profits. They are deriving the funds 
for their operations from increased time 
deposits and capital investment. Corpo 


ations are today meeting their credit 
needs in ever-greater measure through 
the issue of securities and especially of 
stock. They no longer rely upon com- 


mercial paper to the extent that they 
formerly did. If the banks wish to par- 
ticipate in the credit operations of in- 
dustry, therefore, they must do so by 
putting credit at its disposal through the 
purchase of securities or through loans 
on stocks and bonds. The $2,200,000,- 
000 which the national banks have ad- 
vanced on security loans during the last 
six years has been put at the disposal 
of industry just as much as has the 
$1,700,000,000 which they advanced on 
other loans. Lest anyone be concerned 
about the safety of these loans, let him 
remember that the increase has been only 
76 per cent.; and that the dividends paid 
by all corporations in the United States 
to stockholders other than corporations 
are 100 per cent. larger in 1928 than 
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they were in 1922. They have risen 
from $2,630,000,000 to $5,400,000,000. 


WHY TIME DEPOSIT LEGISLATION WON'T 
WORK 


The depositors of time funds might 
withdraw their money and either buy 
securities from the banks or purchase 
securities upon the stock exchange. 
This latter would enable the brokers to 
pay off their loans at the banks. Or, 
they might loan their deposits to brokers 
directly, thus swelling the category of 
“Loans by Others,” likewise enabling 
brokers to pay off bank loans. Thus far 
they do not choose to exercise this 
option, but prefer to leave their funds 
on deposit with the banks and allow the 
banks to manage them. But the effect 
upon the security market is not mate: 
rially different from that which would 
result if the depositors used their funds 
for direct purchase of stocks and bonds, 
or for loans to brokers. The banks are 
willing to pay a high rate of interest on 
these deposits and to manage the funds, 
because they make profits in the opera: 
tion. If Congress changes the conditions 
upon which they receive time deposits, 
they may find some other way of retain- 
ing these funds under their control, such 
as the issue of additional capital. It is 
a safe bet that they will continue to 
manage these investment funds for the 
public. That is their business. They 
are qualified for the task, and on the 
basis of the evidence thus far, it is more 
than likely that they will continue to 
exercise this function. The last thing 
that a banker wants to see is a shrink: 
age in his resources, for from those re’ 
sources he derives his profits. Competi’ 
tion is in the long run a better regulator 
of industrial and financial processes than 
any governmental agency. 





THE SHIFT IN BRITISH BANK DEPOSITS 


By THE RIGHT Hon. REGINALD MCKENNA 


In the following article the chairman of the board of the world’s largest bank discusses 
the increasing disparity between demand and time deposits in English banks and the 
influence of British banking policy upon the proportionate decline in demand deposits. 
Whereas the proportion of demand to total deposits in the Midland Bank was 71.4 


per cent. in 1919, this ratio had dropped to 55.3 per cent. in 1928. 


The following 


article is taken from Mr. McKenna’s address before the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of his institution. 


S the distribution between demand 
[= time deposits due in part or 

in whole to something done by the 
banks, or does it result from entirely 
extraneous influences unrelated to bank- 
ing policy? 

I think it can be shown, speaking of 
the banks as a whole, that some causal 
relationship exists between the disposi- 
tion of their resources among the various 
groups of earning assets and the division 
of their deposits between current and 
deposit accounts, and that consequently 
the proportion of demand deposits is not 
determined wholly independently of the 
action of the banks. 

Let us suppose that the banks, by 
reason of a surplus of bank cash, are 
able to expand deposits by new loans or 
by purchases of additional bills or securi- 
ties. It is obvious that the deposit 
created by a bank loan which is to be 
used immediately in trade must almost 
of necessity fall into the category of 
money actively at work, and must there- 
fore increase the proportion of demand 
deposits. On the other hand, a new 
deposit created by a bank purchase of 
securities probably comes under the 
heading of money awaiting investment, 
and thus tends to increase the propor- 
tion of time deposits. If the new deposit 
be created by a short term loan to the 
money market or by the purchase of 
bills, the immediate and ultimate conse- 
quences have to be distinguished. The 
first result is an addition to the volume 
of demand deposits, but some portion 
of the new deposit will inevitably come 
to be held by foreign banks, partly on 


current and partly on deposit account. 
The division of this new deposit between 
the two groups cannot be foreseen, but 
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neither part of it will add to the volume 
of money actively at work in British 
trade. 


SHOULD BANKS SEEK INCREASED DEMAND 
DEPOSITS? 


In view of these facts it may perhaps 
be suggested, since trade is depressed, 
that the banks should arrange their earn- 
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ing assets in such a way as to promote 
the greatest possible increase in demand 
deposits, or actively circulating money. 
In considering this suggestion it must 
always be remembered that banks are 
not wholly independent agents in the 
distribution and employment of their 
resources. They are bound to consider 
the varying degrees of liquidity of their 
assets. Apart from cash and balances 
with other banks, their most liquid 
assets are money at call and short notice, 
treasury bills and bank bills, and if they 
work with a lower cash ratio a higher 
proportion of these must be maintained. 
It follows from this that a growth in the 
volume of deposits not arising from a 
growth in cash reserves is likely to be 
accompanied by a more than propor- 
tionate increase in short loans or bills 
or both, and for this reason will probably 
be accompanied by a less than propor- 
tionate expansion in the volume of 
money at work in trade. Thus we see 
that the cause of an increase in deposits 
exerts a strong influence on the nature 


of the deposits created and that the 
banks are not entirely free to pursue a 
policy designed to raise the proportion 
of actively circulating money. 


The question then remains to be 
answered: How has the increase in bank 
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deposits over the last year come about? 
As we know, the total volume of bank 
deposits is dependent on two factors; 
first the quantity of bank cash, and 
secondly the ratio of cash to deposits 
which the banks together maintain. 
This general ratio is determined by the 
policy of the several banks, which, 
though working to ratios differing among 
themselves, ordinarily adhere to com- 
paratively stable individual figures. It 
happens, however, that during the last 
two years the Midland Bank, Ltd., has 
reduced its cash ratio to a proportion 
more nearly approaching those main- 
tained by the other banks. I need not 
dwell upon the reasons for this modi- 
fication of policy; my purpose in calling 
attention to it is simply to show that 
the increase in deposits is due to a 
variation in the aggregate cash ratio of 
the clearing banks, and not to an in 
crease in bank cash, which actually was 
slightly less during last year than in 
1927. These two facts, coupled with 
the necessity of maintaining a prudent 
degree of liquidity, required a re-distri- 
bution of bank resources among the 
various groups of assets, and the direc: 
tion of the re-distribution was such as 
to tend inevitably toward a decline in 
the proportion of demand deposits. 


THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY 


(Continued from page 346) 


of fact, the American tourist class is 
now largely recruited from persons of 
modest méans, and they suffer by having 
a reputation for riches which they do 
not possess. 

Whatever may be the wealth of the 
Americans who enjoy the luxury of 
foreign travel, it is apparent that among 
millions who remain at home poverty 
still exists. Many of our large cities 
exhibit conditions of impoverishment, in 
certain quarters, quite as bad as any 
that may be found in Europe. And 
there are farming communities where 
conditions are but little better. 


Just now large areas in England, par- 
ticularly in the mining districts, are ex 
periencing poverty of the most distress’ 
ing sort, which taxes the ability of 
private and public charity to relieve. 

As with war so with poverty, it will 
be abolished when its causes are better 
understood and removed so far as 
possible. The equal distribution of 
wealth is probably both undesirable and 
impracticable, but the prevention of 
widespread and heart-breaking poverty, 
such as still exists in our own and other 
lands, is a problem worthy of the study 
of the economist as well as of the phil- 
anthropist. 





THE GOLD STANDARD IN THE LIGHT OF 
POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


By Epwin WALTER KEMMERER 


With the return of the important commercial nations to the gold standard, the evils 

attendant upon fluctuation in the value of gold have become of international importance. 

The immediate problem, discussed by the internationally known “money doctor,” is 

one of so economizing the available supply of gold that there will always be an ample 

margin above the needs of business, and of so controlling, by means of central bank- 

ing policies, the use of this gold, as a basis for notes and deposit currency, that neither 
deflation nor inflation can ensue. 


post-war monetary reconstruction 

was the return of the important 
commercial nations of the world to the 
gold standard. The passage of the new 
monetary law in France, which went 
into effect last June, marked the practi- 
cal completion of this important phase. 
Since January, 1923, no less than thirty 
countries have taken measures to re- 
establish a fixed relationship between 
their currencies and gold. Some of 
these, e.g., France, Great Britain and 
Norway, have made the notes of the 
banks of issue once more redeemable in 
gold; others, including Italy, Greece, 
Chile and Colombia, have adopted forms 
of the gold exchange standard, which 
give the central bank the option of re- 
deeming its notes in gold or in drafts 
upon gold standard countries; still others, 
whose notes remain inconvertible, are 
under legal obligation to maintain them 
at a parity with gold. 
_ An important feature of these measures 
tor re-establishment of the gold standard 
has been the widespread removal of the 
restrictions upon the international move- 
ment of gold, although such restrictions 
still exist in some countries. 

These measures, as taken by the 
various countries, have resulted in stabi- 
lizing the foreign exchanges and in estab- 
lishing a closer relationship between the 
movements of commodity prices in the 
different countries. All of this has been 
highly beneficial to international trade, 
which his suffered in the years since 


Te first phase in the process of 


the war from the uncertainties of prices 
as expressed in the various currencies. 


GOLD STANDARD BEST FOR PRESENT-DAY 
CONDITIONS 


This general return to the gold 
standard has been a beneficial movement 
because, for present-day conditions, the 


Dr. Epwin W. KEMMERER 


gold standard is probably the best mone- 


tary standard that the world has yet 


devised, and the writer believes that 


nations which are not yet on a gold 


standard ought to make preparations to 
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get there as soon as possible. It is a 
long step ahead of any fiduciary money 
standard with which the world up ta 
this time has had any experience; and 
yet it is far from perfect, for the value 
of gold itself—or, in other words, the 
purchasing power of gold—is not stable. 
The gyrations in the value of the gold 
, dollar since the end of the last century 
have been fully as violent as during any 
equal period in the history of our 
country. Between 1900 and the begin: 
ning of the World War, the purchasing 
power of the dollar fell 18 per cent. 
From 1914 to 1920, it fell 57 per cent., 
so that a bond bought at the beginning 
of that period had lost more than half 
of its value (or purchasing power) by 
the end of the six years. From the 
middle of 1920 to September, 1928, the 
purchasing power of the dollar rose 56 
per cent. It is to this unsteady monetary 
unit that our financial and economic 
systems are tied. 


FLUCTUATIONS ALWAYS AN EVIL 


Fluctuations in our most important 
unit of measurement have always been 
an evil since the institution of money 
was developed; but in the days when 
economic processes were simple, when 
economic operations were short and, in 
the main, carried on in the household, 
and when credit transactions were almost 
negligible, monetary instability was of 
much less serious consequence than it 
is today. The more specialized and long 
drawn out our economic processes be- 
come, and the more we resort to the 
machinery of credit the more serious in 
its economic, moral and political conse- 
quences is the evil of instability. When 
individuals within the nation are tied 
together by innumerable contracts which 
are promises to pay a given number of 
dollars at future dates, say three months, 
six months, or several years hence, then 
the changing value of the dollar divides 
the nation into two great classes, with 
opposing interests, to wit: a class that 
consists of persons who on net balance 
are debtors and who would therefore 
profit by a depreciating dollar and lose 
by an appreciating one and a class that 
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consists of persons who on net balance 
are creditors and who would therefore 
profit by an appreciating dollar and lose 
by a depreciating one. 

Dr. Willford I. King recently esti- 
mated that in the United States alone, 
within a period of five years, the un 
stable dollar thus blindly robbed some 
and enriched others to the extent of 
something like forty billion dollars— 
certainly a conservative estimate when 
one considers the volume of credit in- 
struments now outstanding in this coun- 
try. Not only are individuals bound 
together by these creditor and debtor 
relationships, but nations also, so that 
a small change in the value of gold may 
increase or decrease international debts 
by a purchasing power equivalent to 
many millions of dollars. If prices are 
allowed to go down, it becomes increas 
ingly difficult for the debtor nations to 
pay their debts, and if they are allowed 
to go up, the creditor nations complain. 
This obviously has an important bearing 
upon international political relations and 
upon world peace. 


INSTRUMENT OF WEALTH RE- 
DISTRIBU TION 


Under present conditions, currency 
instability is, thus, a gigantic engine of 
wealth re-distribution that works night 
and day and works blindly. It seizes 
wealth here and gives it out there. It 
takes property from one class, without 
rime or reason, and gives it to another 
class; and then, in a short time, it takes 
wealth from the second class and gives it 
to a third. At one time, through infla’ 
tion, it despoils the creditor. He may be 
an orphan with his inheritance invested 
in gilt-edge bonds. The rising price level 
may cheat him of a college education. 
He may be an old man whose savings for 
his old age are invested in government 
securities. The poor house or the char’ 
ity of friends may be his only means of 
rescue. Or the injury may fall upon a 
widow living upon a fixed pension or 4 
life insurance annuity, or it may fall 
upon an endowed institution, a hospital, 
a college, a library, or a home for 
children or for the aged. All such 
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creditors, and many others, suffered when 
the value of the dollar shrank over 70 
per cent. in its purchasing power be- 
tween 1896 and 1920. Even today, if 
they have been able to retain their in- 
vestments, their incomes have a purchas- 
ing power of only about 44 per cent. of 
what they had in 1896. 

But the creditors were not the only 
ones who found this period a difficult 
one. The salaried and wage earning 
classes found that their salaries and 
wages no longer bought the things they 
were accustomed to. Wages adjusted 
themselves but tardily, while the adjust- 
ment of salaries of government employes, 
judges, school teachers, and technical 
experts, dependent on legislative action, 
came very slowly and is still incomplete. 
Often several hardships resulted and 
savings were eaten up before anything 
like complete adjustment was made. 

During this period of generally rising 
prices, the manufacturing and commer- 
cial classes were for the time being the 
gainers. The more violently the value 
of the dollar moved downward and the 
price level rose, the more they stood to 
gain on their transactions, for the dollar 
value of commodities and real estate. in: 
creased while they held them, and it was 
increasingly easy for those people to pay 
their debts. 

The margin in dollars between costs 
and selling prices widened. The oppor- 
tunity for profits on these widening mar- 
gins increased. Investments in goods 
were profitable, so merchants and manu- 
facturers borrowed money to increase 
such investments. They paid these debts 
in dollars which were less valuable than 
those they borrowed. Stock-holders 
gained at the expense of bond-holders. 
Many farmers also shared in the gains, 
for it became easier for them to pay off 
their mortgages and other debts as their 


lands and products increased in money 
value. 


TABLES TURNED WITH FALLING PRICE 
LEVEL 


With the coming of a falling price 
level and a dollar of increasing value the 
tables were turned. Merchants and 


manufacturers then found it difficult to 
pay their debts. The money value of 
their products and merchandise faded 
while they held them. The mere hold- 
ing of goods might and did thrust thou- 
sands into bankruptcy. The margin in 
dollars between costs and selling prices 
decreased and in some instances was 
wiped out altogether or even became a 
negative quantity. The farmers who 
had bought land during the period of 
inflation were burdened with mortgages 
on which they could not pay the interest, 
because the prices of farm, products had 
so greatly declined. Creditors were paid 
in dollars of increased value and flour- 
ished to the extent that debts were paid. 
The bond-holder gained at the expense 
of the stock-holder. 

Thus, monetary instability, the great 
engine of wealth re-distribution, brought 
in its train social and political discontent. 
The injured group, in each case, was 
always bitter and loud in its claim for 
legislative relief. 

This engine of wealth re-distribution, 
which, left uncontrolled, may bring all 
these disasters, is subject to control. The 
indicator, which by its movement gives 
notice that changes are taking place in 
the distribution of purchasing power, is 
the general price level. When it moves 
substantially either up or down, we know 
that certain classes are being favored at 
the expense of others. If, at the warn- 
ing of the indicator, control could be 
exerted in such a fashion as to obviate 
material further changes exerting a 
progressively increasing downward pres- 
sure upon a price level that was rising 
and a progressively increasing upward 
pressure upon a price level that was 
falling, then the disasters and injustices 
now resulting from an unstable dollar 
could be avoided. 

That is the problem of monetary 
stabilization with which the nations of 
the world are confronted today. 

Fortunately, during the last six years, 
thanks largely to America’s important 
position in the world’s credit market, her 
enormous accumulation of gold, and the 
eminently wise administration of her 
Federal Reserve System, working in co- 
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operation with central banks of other 
important countries, gold monetary units 
throughout the world have been reason- 
ably stable in value. This gives us a clue 
to one means of control. The central 
banks can, through their “open market 
operations” and changes in their redis- 
count rates, exert considerable control 
over this engine of distribution, particu- 
larly over its minor operations. We are 
still, however, in a period of experimenta- 
tion in control by central banks, and it is 
doubtful if they could accomplish much 
against strong long-run forces working 
for instability in the value of money, 
like, for example, great changes in gold 
production. 

The favorable conditions which made 
it possible for the Federal Reserve System 
to bring about a certain degree of world 
stability in purchasing power are dis- 
appearing with the return of a free gold 
market and with the consequent exporta- 
tion of gold from this country to build 
up the gold reserves in those nations 
which are returning to a gold standard. 
Moreover, America cannot and should 
not in the future carry such large per- 
centages of gold reserves for the benefit 
of the world at large as she has been 
carrying in recent years; both the ex- 
pense and the responsibility involved are 
too great for one country. 


CENTRAL BANKS SHOULD SHARE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF PROBLEM 


The problem is an international one 
and the responsibility should be borne 
jointly by the central banks in the money 
markets of the world. The frequent 
conferences of the governors of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, the Bank of 
England, the Bank of France, the Reichs- 
bank and other central banks which we 
have seen mentioned in the press in 
recent years are hopeful signs. Interna- 
tional conferences dealing with this 
subject, like the Genoa Conference of 
1922, are likely to occur more frequently 
in the future than in the past because of 
the existence of the League of Nations. 

The Genoa Conference was one of 
special importance. It recommended 
that, once the foreign exchanges had 


been stabilized on a gold basis, mone- 
tary policy should endeavor to regulate 
credit, “not only with a view to main- 
taining the currencies at par with one 
another but also with a view to prevent- 
ing undue fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of gold.” 

With the return of the nations of the 
world to a gold basis, this question has 
again arisen in the League of Nations. 
Last May the Economic Consultative 
Conference adopted a resolution stress- 
ing the danger of undue fluctuations in 
the purchasing power of gold, because of 
their effects upon industry, agriculture 
and employment, and recommending to 
the Financial and Economic Organiza- 
tion of the League that it give attention 
to this problem. This latter organization 
has agreed to undertake an inquiry into 
what the League may do to assist in its 
solution. Thus the attention of the 
world is being focused upon the ques 
tion of the means of stabilizing the gold 
standard. 

There are two aspects to the problem; 
one has to do with the supply of gold 
and the other with the demand for gold. 
If the supply of gold fails to keep pace 
with the demand for gold the world 
will suffer from the evils attendant upon 
deflation and falling prices; while, if the 
supply should outstrip the demand, the 
world would suffer from the evils of in 
flation and rising prices. Both are cap: 
able of control. 

The world’s supply of monetary gold 
may be increased by the mining of gold 
and by regulating the flow of gold into 
the arts. There are few, if any, great 
industries in modern life that are “af- 
fected with such a great public interest” 
as is the production of gold, yet it is 
carried on in a purely laissez faire way 
without international or even nativnal 
control in the public interest. 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD 


The world’s future production of gold 
is a great uncertainty. Whether it will 
increase more or less rapidly than the 
world demand for gold is highly de- 
batable; and, if our present gold standard 
is continued without rendering it adapt 
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able to a changing supply of gold, the 
question is a highly important one, for 
upon its answer will largely depend the 
welfare of literally hundreds of millions 
of people. 

At present the annual production of 
gold is still less than it was before the 
war, although it has increased substan- 
tially since 1922, and there are hopeful 
signs of continued increase. The cost 
of production in the best mines is lower 
than before the war. The gold produc- 
tion on the Rand in the Transvaal has 
heen increasing. New gold-producing 
areas are continually being discovered 
and it does not seem at all improbable 
that new methods may come into use in 
the future that will materially reduce 
the costs of production and bring into 
use lower grade ores than are today 
being worked, and of such ores there 
are enormous quantities available. As 
for the arts, roughly speaking, something 
like a half of the world’s gold produc- 
tion normally flows into non-monetary 
uses. 

One can imagine few things that are 
“affected with a greater international 
public interest” than the value of gold 
for monetary purposes, and, on the other 
hand, one can imagine few things that 
are “affected with less international 
public interest” than the principal uses 
for gold in the arts. Probably the flow 
of gold into these uses could be mate: 
rially restricted by taxes and other 
governmental measures, if need be, thus 
leaving to monetary uses a larger pro- 
portion of the total annual production 
than that now obtained under conditions 
of competition with industrial uses. If 
the purchasing power of the gold unit is 
not to be left tc the gyrations resulting 
from the changes in an uncontrolled 
production, attention must also be given 
to the problem of controlling the de: 
mand for gold. We need to learn how 
to economize gold when we have. too 
little, so as to prevent the evils resulting 
from deflation; and we need to have 
Protection against a too abundant supply 
of gold, if we are going to escape evils 
attendant upon inflation. 


“STERILIZATION” OF GOLD 


The establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve System made possible economy in 
the use of gold by mobilizing the reserves 
for most of the large banks of the coun- 
try in the Federal Reserve banks; but, 
with the flow of gold to this country and 
the resulting large gold supply here, it 
became necessary for the Federal Reserve 
System to experiment in “sterilizing” a 
portion of this gold so that it would not 
give rise to dangerous inflation. To this 
end, the open market operations and dis- 
count policies have been in part directed 
during the last eight years. 

In recent years various measures have 
been proposed and attempted looking 
toward the economizing of gold, while, 
on the other hand, the return to the 
gold standard by a large part of the 
world has had the effect of increasing 
the demand for gold. A considerable 
number of the countries in returning to 
the gold basis have adopted the gold- 
exchange standard, which is now used 
in more countries than before the war; 
and in some of them, at least, it is not 
looked upon as a half-way measure. Its 
use is likely to be continued and ex- 
tended. The use of this form of the gold 
standard decreases the demand for gold 
by making the currencies redeemable in 
drafts on foreign banks instead of in 
gold and by reducing or avoiding en- 
tirely the circulation of gold coin. Other 
economies in the use of gold have been 
made possible by the use of the gold 
bullion standard, as in England, under 
which notes are redeemable only in gold 
bars of high values. This, likewise, dis- 
courages the circulation of gold coin, 
although it makes gold available for 
export. The adoption of Anglo-Saxon 
methods of deposit banking, with in- 
creased use of checks, and the tendency 
of the world to increase the rate of turn- 
over of money and of deposits, both 
make for a lessened demand for gold. 


THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 


The immediate problem then becomes, 
to a large extent, one of so economizing 
(Continued on page 362) 
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EALING with ppractically ll 
phases of banking and finance ex- 
cept brokerage, the great banks 
of today would more appropriately be 
described as banking, investment, and 


finance institutions than as commercial 
banks. As pointed out in a previous 


article, the commercial banking function, 
measured by the volume of commercial 
loans in relation to security holdings and 
loans secured by stocks and bonds, has 
been relegated to an inferior position. 


Lending short-term credits to business 
firms and corporations occupies a less 
important place in the aggregate of bank 
assets and earnings than do security in- 
vestments, collateral loans, mortgage 
loans and syndicate loans. Adding to 
these functions such services as custo 
dianship of securities, safe-deposit vaults, 
foreign exchange, letters of credit, money 
transfers, and trading in securities, banks 
have become veritable financial depart- 
ment stores with investment privileges 
something akin to those of investment 
trusts. 

Large aggregations of bank capital have 
not been content to confine their atten- 
tions exclusively to commercial banking. 
Nowhere has the growing multi-phased 
aspect of banking been more aggressive 
than in the field of investment finance— 
both in the underwriting of, and invest- 
ment in, securities. A movement toward 
establishing “securities companies” by 
the large metropolitan banks was inaug- 
urated about fifteen years ago. This 
movement has extended so that a large 
proportion of the important banks in 
the great cities (chiefly New York, Chi- 
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cago and Boston) possess allied “secur- 
ities corporations” integrally related to 
the parent institution. By their crea- 
tion, the key banks of the financial 
centers are able to participate more than 
ever before in underwriting and dis- 
tributing securities. With powers al 
most unlimited, and under a minimum 
of regulation, the “securities corpora 
tions” have become important factors in 
the investment banking business. 

The marriage of important banks to 
the “securities corporations” has done 
much to obliterate the line of demarca- 
tion between investment and commercial 
banking. While corporate identities are 
maintained, the management and official 
personnel are close, and the two are of 
mutual aid. The “securities company” 
can look to the parent bank for a con- 
tinuous line of credit (the “securities 
company” need furnish only 25 per 
cent. of a given syndicate loan which 
may run for a year). On the other 
hand, the bank has the advantage of 
employing its loanable funds and of 
subscribing for offerings which may be 
originated by the “securities company” 
under favorable terms. 

Scarcely a single offering of securities 
is advertised nowadays but that is 
sponsored by one or more “securities 
corporations” exclusively or in combina- 
tion with other investment banks. It is 
fully safe to assume that the growth of 
the business of “securities corporations” 
in originating and underwriting secur’ 
ities has greatly outdistanced that of 
independent investment bankers. The 
work of the “securities corporations” is 
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by no means confined to bond issues nor 
to originations. One of the largest of 
these companies announced a few years 
ago that the time had come when it 
could recommend stock issues to its re- 
tail customers. Subsequently this insti- 
tution has offered several blocks of rail- 
road stocks which it had bought up in 
the open market. Thus, the business of 
the “securities corporations” may range 
from originating and underwriting and 
distributing at wholesale and retail, to 
dealing in issues that represent no new 
financing, and trading in securities. 


CLASSICAL DISTINCTION 


Classically, the basic distinction be- 
tween investment and commercial bank- 
ing is based upon the difference in the 
character of the credit extended. Com- 
mercial banking is designed to release 
short-term credits with rotating matur- 
ities in aid of business. Credit is given 


to commercial organizations to finance 
working capital requirements especially 
during periods of the year when for 


seasonal considerations inventory and 
payroll requirements expand to peak 
proportions. Such credit is automatically 
liquidated when the peak of seasonal 
requirements has passed. It has always 
been argued that short-term commercial 
loans are the only proper medium for 
employment of demand deposits. 

On the other hand, it is the function 
of investment banking to superintend 
the financing of the permanent capital 
requirements of business—particularly 
of corporate enterprise. When a corpo: 
ration needs capital to extend its opera’ 
tions—plant, machinery, or equipment— 
funds must be raised which will be con- 
tinuously and permanently so employed. 
Such credit is of the long-term or invest: 
ment type. Investment credit is sought 
by all corporations, and bonds, stocks, 
and debentures are a favorite means of 
gathering funds for such purposes, but 
by their nature they are not automati: 
cally self-liquidating. By virtue of the 
Organized stock exchanges, however, 
securities can be transferred to others 
than the original purchasers although 
Not necessarily at the same price. Thus 
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long term “investment” obligations can 
be liquidated, though not self-liquidating. 

The classical distinction between in- 
vestment and commercial banking seems 
to assume that investment bankers pro- 
vide for the credit involved in the emis 
sion of capital issues. But this is not 
the case. Investment bankers are not 
investors. They do not normally hold 
securities for their income. Their func- 
tion is to bring the sellers of these instru- 
ments (issuers and debtors) and the 
buyers (investors and creditors) to- 
gether. Their work is to originate, 
underwrite, and distribute, at wholesale 
to dealers or syndicates composed of 
other investment bankers, or at retail to 
final investors, various securities. They 
are the nexus between issuing corpo 
rations or governmentalities and institu- 
tional and private investors. Thus, they 
are primarily merchants, securing their 
profits in the spread between the buying 
and selling price. The capital of invest- 
ment bankers is employed to effect the 
transition of funds to the issuing organi- 
zation while the securities are in process 
of distribution and being paid for by 
the consumer of securities—the investor. 

Securities are distributed by invest- 
ment banks through dealers and other 
distributing organizations to the final 
investor markets. For bonds, these 
markets consist of savings banks, com- 
mercial banks, life insurance companies, 
endowments, foundations, business cor- 
porations, and individuals. Final distri- 
bution of stocks is made largely to 
private individuals, and to state banks 
and trust companies where the laws 
permit this practice. Fire insurance com- 
panies are also stock buyers, and, in 
recent years, investment trusts. 


THREEFOLD RELATIONSHIP 


Commercial banking is related to in 
vestment banking, then, in three ways. 
In the first place, commercial banks are 
investors in securities and constitute one 
of the market outlets for the offerings 
of investment bankers. Secondly, be- 
cause of the huge total of stocks and 
bonds held by individuals and corpo- 
rations which never would have been 
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purchased except for listing on a stock 
exchange and their collateral value, com- 
mercial banks are called upon to make 
loans with securities as collateral. In 
the previous article it was shown that 
collateral loans have expanded more in 
the last seven years than any other im- 
portant division of bank assets and that 
they now constitute over 25 per cent. 
of the total. Thirdly, by the develop- 
ment of allied “securities corporations” 
commercial banks have directly invaded 
the investment banking field, and so fat 
as the records go with considerable 
success. 

The investment banking business com- 
prehends a number of related functions. 
As in mercantile lines, some houses 
restrict themselves to originating and 
underwriting securities; some in distribut- 
ing them primarily and secondarily; 
some in participating in syndicate offer- 
ings; some in providing a secondary 
market as dealers; and others in all of 
several functions. An underwriter orig- 
inates an issue and obligates itself to 
purchase any part of it that cannot be 
disposed of. sually, to provide the 
necessary capital and to distribute the 
risk a syndicate of several investment 
houses combines on a single undertaking. 
The term originator is used of a house 
that originates but does not necessarily 


underwrite an issue. Participating dis. 
tributors obtain allotments in new issues 
from underwriting syndicates to dis 
tribute them among investors. Dealers 
buy securities (other than new issues or 
after a syndicate has been closed) for 
distribution among their clientele. 

It is customary for investment banks 
to specialize in certain classes of secur 
ities, although this is not always the case. 
For example, some houses will handle 
only municipal bonds‘or other govern: 
mental instrumentalities. Others under: 
write real estate mortgage bonds ex- 
clusively. Some tend to specialize in 
bonds and others in stocks; some in 
industrial securities, others in public 
utility and railroad issues. Dealers will 
frequently make a market in unlisted 
securites, bank and insurance stocks, 
foreign securities, and investment trust 
issues. 

Investment banking and its collateral 
functions are participated in by four 
classes of institutions: (1) “securities 
corporations” related to important banks, 
(2) corporations (not coming under the 
banking laws), (3) stock exchange firms 
(partnerships), and (4) partnerships 
(not stock exchange firms). While most 
stock exchange firms act as brokers ex- 
clusively, a number of them engage in 
underwriting and in participations. 


THE GOLD STANDARD IN THE LIGHT OF 
POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


(Continued from page 359) 


the available supply of gold that there 
will always be an ample margin above 
the needs of business, and, by means of 
central banking policies, of so controlling 
the use of this gold, as a basis for notes 
and deposit currency, that neither in- 
flation nor deflation can ensue. 

An important contribution to the 
solution of this problem is to be found 
in the pioneer work which the Federal 
Reserve banks have done in the direction 


of stabilizing the commodity price levels 
in this country and abroad. They have 
laid the basis for future action both as 
regards internal policies of central banks 
and co-operative action among the banks 


of different countries. With the world 
aroused to a need for the stabilization of 
the value of gold and with the begin 
nings already made, we may look for 
ward with the hope of seeing ultimate 
solution of the problem. 
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business hinges upon the two dis- 

tinct and fundamental functions 
of producing and selling, more and 
more specialized thought is being 
brought to bear upon each. As better 
methods are discovered and greater 
eficiency is developed, it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that these two 
functions require professional talent. 
They rest upon different types of 


Sie the success of almost all 


thinking and planning. The experience 


gained in either field of endeavor, 
though of great value in the other, is 
rarely sufficient for both. 

Mass production is the key-note of 
this age. Yet perhaps the marvel of 
present times is the advance of mer- 
chandising. We produce a thing or a 
service and sell it. To make it ever 
more effectively and better, we must 
sell more of it. Apply the principles 
of economics however you will, but 
herein lies the success and the profit. 

Those persons and concerns which 
view themselves in the dignified aura 
of professionalism have for some rea- 
son long felt that they were ia some 
mysterious manner insulated against 
these basic economic laws. It is to the 
infinite credit of banking that it retains 
its professional nature, and yet has 
come to embrace the principles of sec- 
ond merchandising with an enthusiasm 
that is as sincere as it is effective. 

In larve banks, as in other businesses 
of extensive proportions, we find the 
selling supervised by a special depart- 
ment. \Vhether this department con- 


sists of a large organization or of a 
single man, its function is to plan the 
merchandising effort. It may or may 
not do the actual selling. Unlike most 
products, the professional nature of 
the services a bank has for sale, re- 
quires that the buyer be brought in con- 
tact with the officers. Particularly is 
this true of trusteeship. Therefore if 
the plans of the new business depart- 
ment have been properly conceived, 
they will aim to gain the utmost ad- 
vantage from directing the activities of 
the officers. To this end a technique 
of selling is perfected so that these 
officers, when they are not occupied 
with their administrative duties, may 
act at the very hub of the sales wheel. 

THE ONE-MAN TRUST DEPARTMENT 

In a vast majority of cases the trust 
department is more or less a one-man 
organization. There are thousands of 
splendid banks in the country in which 
the trust endeavor is in its infancy. 
The head of the trust department must 
act in both capacities of sales and ad- 
ministration. Although he may have 
the help of employes and the co- 
operation of fellow officers, he must 
personally handle the estates and he 
must himself make the sales. 

A trust officer’s principal concern is, 
of course, the management of estates 
under his direction. Nevertheless if 
his department is to grow and be profit- 
able, he must give active effort and 
energy to getting new business. Where 
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perhaps the greatest mistake has been 
made is in assuming that advertising 
alone is all that is needed for the 
growth of trust business. The fact is, 
that if the trust officer is to employ his 
time to the best advantage, he must 
spend those moments that are not 
needed in administrative work, in sales 
strategy that will get the most result. 

Obviously this assumes an individual 
possessed of a peculiar breadth and 
nimbleness of thought, to gyrate be- 
tween these two very different activi- 
ties with anything approaching efh- 
ciency in either. Without a most 
carefully laid plan of operation, the 
result is almost certain to be a hap- 
hazard and groping effort, a scattering 
fire which produces a far less satisfac- 
tory outcome than is possible from the 
time and energy expended. 

It might be remarked, by way of 
explanation, that most trust officers 
are not employed by virtue of their 
merchandising knowledge, ability and 
experience. It is their professional un- 
derstanding along very different lines 
which fits them primarily for their 
positions. It is this knowledge of trust 
matters, moreover, which makes them 
the most excellent salesmen of trust 
service, provided their efforts along 
this line are directed in harmony with 
efficient merchandising and __ selling 
technique. 


FORMULATING A NEW BUSINESS PLAN 


It might be well, therefore, to lay 
down a very simple and fundamentally 
sound plan of getting new business 
which may be found useful by trust 
officers in conserving their time and 
adding to the efficacy of their work. 

First of all let us assume a trust de- 
partment that is doing a reasonable 
amount of productive advertising. This 
advertising should have something 
more than a purely institutional ap- 
peal, and also it should go beyond the 
point of merely educating the public. 
It is pretty well established that trust 
advertising can be so directed and 
pointed that it will produce evidences 
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of those who are definitely interested. 

In time then, this trust depart- 
ment develops, in addition to its mail: 
ing list, a prospect list of people upon 
whom some sales effort would be 
profitable. 

Since trust business is not something 
that may usually be sold in a single 
brief interview, the trust officer soon 
finds that if he is to call on these 
leads, the demands on his time are too 
great. The influx of new leads to 
gether with the piling up of second 
and third interviews snow him under. 
When he gets time to write five letters 
he finds there are twenty that should be 
written. When he has an hour in 
which to call on some prospect there 
are a dozen that should be seen. What 
letters to write and what calls to make 
must be left either to chance or to his 
own intuition in the matter unless he 
has very carefully systematized his sell- 
ing effort. 


INEFFICIENCY IN MERCHANDISING 


Here, then, is a point of inefficiency 


in the merchandising practice. The 
more trenchant and powerful the ad- 
vertising the more plentiful will be 
the leads it produces. It will be seen, 
therefore, that a successful advertising 
campaign may easily be penalized by 
its very excellence unless the merchan- 
dising plan is equal to it. 

Let us see if we can’t help out this 
trust officer by using just the most 
simple and automatic plan of follow-up 
for these leads. 

From the character of the advertis 
ing, we know what the nature of the 
replies will be. Perhaps they will be 
requests for a booklet, for information 
on some special subject. Before run 
ning the advertising at all, let us de 
cide how we are going to follow it 
through and make the sale. 

The easiest and quickest way to 
make a sale is to get the prospect into 
the trust department. If the advertis 
ing brings him in so much the better. 
If it merely shows us who is interested 

(Continued on page 371) 





ELECTRICITY AND THE NEW INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 


By M. S. SLOAN 


A discussion of the contribution of electricity to the industrial development of the 


country by the president of the New York Edison Company. 


The following article 


is taken from an address by Mr. Sloan before the annual banquet of the trust 
companies of the United States. 


century and the early years of the 
nineteenth century, there was a 
series of occurrences so momentous in 
the development of civilization that 
historians have termed them the in- 
dustrial revolution. The steam engine 


[' the latter part of the eighteenth 


was perfected. This new power was 
successfully applied to machine opera- 
tions in several important lines of 
manufacture. 
locomotive came into being. 


The steamboat and the 
They 
created a method of transportation 
which in its possibilities far surpassed 
the wildest dreams of those days. 

As was inevitable when economic 
conditions were so drastically altered, 
there followed a vast and radical altera- 
tion of social conditions. In the long 
run it was a readjustment bringing 
betterment to the mass of people. 

We are now living in changing con- 
ditions which some economists term 
the new industrial revolution. It may 
well be that they are not so complete 
and drastic in their contrast with pre- 
vious conditions as were the develop- 
ments of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries in contrast with the condi- 
tions preceding them. Yet in their 
efect on industry, consequently on the 
general economic situation, and in their 
social aspects, they are sufficiently im- 
portant and far reaching to be prop- 
erly called revolutionary. 

Like the developments of that former 
period, these of our time are based on 
another form of power—electrical en- 
‘tgy—and its practical application to 
the tasks of mankind. Steam brought 


in the machine era. Electricity has 
brought in the era of mass production 
because its use makes possible types of 
machines and machine practices im- 
possible with other power. Funda- 
mentally, therefore, electricity, of 
which we use as much as all the rest 
of the world, is responsible for the 
tremendous expansion of production 
this country has had in recent years, 
with all its attendant circumstances of 
lowered unit costs, lowered prices, in- 
creased wages, intensified merchandis- 
ing, wider markets, higher standards 
of living. 

John Hayes Hammond, whose emi- 
nence as an engineer is generally recog- 
nized, says, “The rank of the individ- 
ual in industry may be gauged by the 
horse power that he can command, 
and the rank of the nation by the 
per capita horse power it has har- 
nessed. In America since the war the 
greatest demonstration of the ages has 
been made in this respect, and the re- 
sults are to be seen in the daily life 
of every individual.” 

Electricity motivating machinery has 
multiplied the working power of the 
nation many times. The electrical 
generating stations of the country have 
a capacity of approximately thirty-five 
million horse power. That is equivalent 
to the work of three hundred and fifty 
million men. In 1900 the central sta- 
tions had a capacity of three million 
horse power. There in a nut shell is 
the story of the present-day industrial 
revolution. And like its predecessor, 
this new condition will follow through 
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in the field of transportation. We are 
now entering a period of electrification 
of railroads which seems destined to 
reconstruct transportation methods and 
practices as much as the application of 
electricity to manufacturing has revolu- 


tionized that phase of our economic 
life. 


CONTRIBUTION OF ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Having devoted his life to the elec- 
trical industry, the writer is proud of 
the contribution it has made to human 
welfare in changing economic condi- 
tions, and with them changed social 
conditions. He does not want to seem 
to claim too much for it in this respect 
for we in the industry know that one 
element, however basic in the situa- 
tion, is not the sum of all the forces at 
work. We believe, nevertheless, that 
directly and definitely our industry has 
been and is a primary and important 
element in the present-day expansion 
of business and the present prosperity 
of the nation. We believe this not 
alone because of our own experience, 
but also because representatives of 
other nations coming here to study the 
causes of America’s prosperity have 
testified to the value and the impor- 
tance of our contribution. 

Dr. Alberto Pirelli, president of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
in a recent address at Manchester, En- 
gland, pointed out that in the last 
five years the electric installation in 
American factories had increased from 
34% horse power to 44 for each 
worker. In the last seven years, he 
said, production had increased one- 
third, with 8'4 per cent. fewer work- 
ers. And the purchasing power of 
America’s one hundred and_ twenty 
million people was greater, he said, 
than that of Europe’s five hundred mil- 
lion, and much greater than that of a 
thousand million Asiatics. 

The electric industry takes the power 
of falling water or extracts from coal 
the sun energy stored up in it, and 
puts its product where it will do use- 
ful work for humanity in any hour and 


and newspapers we read. 
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in whatever quantity needed, whether 
for ten seconds of illumination or 
twenty-four-hour factory load. 

The plain fact is that today almost 
anything is done with electricity. We 
are so accustomed to it in our daily 
lives that it requires a distinct effort 
of the imagination to conceive what 
life would be without it. What would be 
our homes? More than eighty million 
people live in homes having electric 
service for light and labor-saving de 
vices. What would be our great in- 
dustrial centers? Approximately 75 per 
cent. of factory power is electricity 
and at least 50 per cent. of all factory 
power is electricity furnished by the 
power and light industry. Electricity 
operates all our important urban trans 
portation facilities. What would be 
our means of information, of communi: 
cation, of amusement? Electricity 
helps print the books and magazines 
It operates 
the telephone, the telegraph, the radio. 
It helps to take and it projects our 
moving pictures. 
productions. 
motor cars and airplanes. I doubt if 
all its uses have ever been catalogued. 
It is humanity’s universal servant; and 
as supplied by the power and light in 
dustry, it works for wages ridiculously 
small. The University of California 
recently conducted a series of experi 
ments showing that a strong man 
could develop 1% horse power for a 
few seconds, while an electric motor 
of 1% horse power capacity could be 
run for an hour for from six to fifteen 
cents. 


It lights our stage 
It makes possible our 


GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY 


This industry began modestly in 
1882. The first central station com 
pany served a small part of downtown 
New York. At the end of its first 
month of business it had 59 customers. 
At the end of its first year it had 
around 300, and in that year it sus 
tained a loss on its operations. Today 
this industry has a capital investment 
of approximately ten billion dollars and 
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is spending eight hundred million or 
more a year in building new generat- 
ing plants, enlarging existing plants and 
extending its transmission and dis- 
tribution lines. It has in round num- 
hers twenty-three million customers. It 
produced last year eighty-one billion 
kilowatt hours of current. Its gross 
revenues were $1,875,000,000. It 
has grown to be one of the great out- 
sanding business institutions of our 
country. We know we are not per- 
fect, yet we know also that good crops 
don’t come out of evil soil, and we 
have the testimony of the industry's 
record that its work has been good. 
We know that work has been good 
because we have more customers in 
more communities each year and we 
sll more electricity; because our gen- 
erating and distribution equipment and 
all the technical standards of furnish- 
ing service have been improved tre- 
mendously; because rates have steadily 
decreased. In the last six or seven 
years the companies composing this in- 
dustry have made cuts in rates which 
have saved customers about half a 
billion dollars. When a business has 
these points in its record, it may prop- 
ely feel that it is useful to humanity. 

In a recent issue of the Electrical 
World, Henry Ford paid tribute to the 
power and light industry in these 
words: 


“The record of electricity supply in 
the United States is one of continu- 


ously better 
lower rates,” 


service at continuously 


MORE THAN A BUSINESS 


This industry, however, is more than 
a business. It is an agency of public 
service, so classified by the laws of our 
Various states. If it does its job prop- 
erly, a public utility must function 
Successfully as a business and with 
benefit to all the public as an agency 
of public service. Has this industry? 
Our grandmothers, even our mothers, 
consideriny conditions in the homes 
today, would say so. Electrical service 


has banished the broom and the dust 
pan, the scrubbing board and the sad- 
iron. It has emancipated the home- 
maker from hard physical toil which 
wore out her youth and shortened her 
life. It gives leisure for cultivation of 
outside interests and pleasures which 
the women of today desire and exer- 
cise. The homemaker, in other words, 
heed no longer be only a_ household 
drudge. 

So with the worker in the factory, 
the mill, the mine, the construction en- 
terprise. He does not wield a pick 
and shovel or a sledge hammer as in 
the past. He is not bowed with toil. 
His hands are not scarred and his 
muscles are not cramped and knotty. 
He guides a machine powered by elec- 
tricity. He is a boss of a gang of 
electric slaves, the equivalent of ten of 
them in each horse power motivating 
the machinery he controls. Thus _ his 
output of work is multiplied. By rea- 
son of that fact he draws high wages, 
the highest in the world, which his em- 
ployer is ablé and willing to pay him. 
This worker can buy all the necessities 
and a good many of the luxuries of 
life. He is able to save money, to 
educate his children well, and to make 
provision for his own old age. 

This is not fancy, it is fact, proved 
by the statistics of productions and 
sales, of savings banks deposits, life in- 
surance in force, securities purchased, 
enrollment in high schools and colleges. 
Twenty years ago the average working 
week was sixty hours. Today it is 
forty-four hours. The average family 
income then was $800 a year, today 
it is $2200. Then ten million people 
had savings bank accounts averaging 
less than $700 each. Now twenty- 
three million people have savings bank 
accounts averaging more than $1000 
each. Professor Carver of Harvard 
has estimated there are fifteen million 
people in this country who hold se- 
curities of business enterprises. John 
Moody, president of Moody’s Service, 
gives the same figure and says that the 
number is rapidly increasing. Suppose 
that figure is too large. Allowing for 
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duplications, cut it down to ten mil- 
lion. That still means that one per- 
son in twelve of our entire population 
today is a partner in American busi- 
ness. 

It may be said, and quite logically, 
that all the benefits attributed to the 
development and operation of the 
power and light industry have come 
about inevitably as a result of good 
business policies and practices. That 
is true, but the writer does not think 
it is the whole truth. This business, 
like any other, is conducted to make 
money for those who have invested in 
its securities. To do that it must ex- 
tend its service as widely as possible, 
increase the use of service as much as 
possible, operate as economically and 
efficiently as possible, satisfy its cus- 
tomers and keep them satisfied. Yet 
it would not have gone so fast or so 
far as it has gone if there had not 
been built into it the element of pub- 
lic service in a broad sense. 

A few years ago Mr. Hoover made 
an address in which he declared that 


American business needed “a lifting 
purpose greater than the struggle of 


It doesn’t lie,” he said, 
“in some visionary and _ emotional 
crusade. It lies in a higher pitch of 
economic life and a finer regard for the 
rights of others.” It is our pride in the 
power and light industry that we have 
been leaders in acknowledging such 
elements in our business, in recognizing 
that there rest on us special obliga- 
tions because we are public service or- 
ganizations. A great responsibility has 
been committed to us since we supply 
to the people a service essential to 
modern living and affected with a 


materialism. 


public interest, to use a legal phrase. 
Having that responsibility and _ those 
obligations, we have responded in deed 
and in spirit as right-minded human 
beings can be counted on to do. We 
haven’t engaged in any visionary or 
emotional crusade. We have, how- 
ever, put into our operations, day in 
and day out, the unceasing effort, the 
professional pride, the devotion to 
duty under whatever emergencies, 
which mark the difference between a 
job done well and a job which just 
gets itself done. As an industry we 
have conscientiously endeavored to 
make these utilities good citizens, tak- 
ing their full share with other good 
citizens in safety work, city planning, 
business development and _ kindred 
civic enterprises. We have put into 
our policies a guiding’ principle that 
utilities can only serve their own in 
terest by truly serving the public in 
terest. We have made our own the 
concept that dividends are never earned 
until they are deserved for value given. 

This element in our operation and 
our policies has been both an_ urge 
and an inspiration. Under the impetus 
of that urge, having that inspiration, 
this power and light industry has be 
come great enough to be a prime 
mover in our new industrial revolw 
tion. Yet its usefulness has not reached 
its peak. What it has accomplished as 
a business and what it has done to 
lighten human toil are only a good be: 
ginning of its task. 

With the same inspiration which has 
shaped our course in the past, we look 
to the future confident that this in 
dustry can meet every problem and 
solve it in the public’s interest. 
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opinion, that there is a group. of 

people in the United States ready, 
when any problem is presented, to 
call for Government aid to solve that 
problem. It is raised periodically with 
regard to the providing and financing 
of homes for the people. 

The appeal is based most often on 
a sentimental footing, and it is some- 
times dificult to gain the ear of the 
public to answer sentiment with logic. 


[ is unfortunate, in the writer's 


Yet, if those who insist upon the need 


of Government aid in solving the 
housing problem will reduce their 
points to a logical basis, they can pre- 
sent but two. They must prove, in 
the first place, if they would carry 
their point, that existing facilities for 
home financing are inadequate. And 
in the second place, that the Govern- 
ment is better equipped to handle this 
work than any other agency. 

Both points can be readily disproved, 
and it is the writer’s purpose to dem- 
onstrate that in the field of home fi- 
nance the building and loan associa- 
tions of the country are adequate to 
meet the problem, and that they are 
meeting it as no other agency could. 
_ An extremely simple financing plan 
is used by the building and loan as- 
sociations, or homestead associations, 
or co-operative banks, as they are called 
in the various states. Receiving sav- 
ings funds from investing members, the 
buildiny and loan associations in turn 
lend these funds to home-owning mem- 
bers on a simple, monthly-repayment 


plan. This repayment plan usually re- 
quires the payment of from $10 to $12 
per month for each $1000 that, is bor- 
rowed. A portion of this payment is 
applied to the interest on the mort- 
gage, and the remainder to the ex- 
tinguishment of the indebtedness. As 
payments are regularly made on this 
basis, the loan is entirely liquidated in 
about twelve years. 

Here is what may be the original 
instalment plan, but the instalment 
plan in its best form, applied in a con- 
structive, productive fashion. 


LOANS CHIEFLY ON RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


Loans made by the building and loan 
associations are confined almost ex- 
clusively to residential property. Ap- 
proximately 92 per cent. of their funds 
are so applied. The usual practice is 
to lend from 60 to 80 per cent. of 
the fair appraised value of the prop- 
erty on this plan, so that the home 
owner’s investment will be from 20 
to 40 per cent. The writer need not 
emphasize the fact that the percentage 
of the property value that is loaned by 
the building and loan associations is 
greater than that usually loaned by 
any other class of mortgage institution. 
Building and loan associations have op- 
erated on this plan with a high degree 
of safety for nearly one hundred years. 
They are enabled to lend such a high 
per cent. of the value by reason of the 
fact that in the case of the smaller as- 
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sociations, the individual borrower is 
personally known to the board of di- 
rectors, so that an appraisement of the 
moral hazard is also taken into consid- 
eration. In the case of the larger as- 
sociations, it is the practice to investi- 
gate very carefully this moral hazard. 
Then, too, the building and loan asso- 
ciations have found it safe to lend a 
higher percentage by reason of the 
amortization plan. When money is 
loaned on the straight, or flat mort- 
gage, it is necessary to discount in 
advance the depreciation of the prop- 
erty. On the monthly-payment plan 
of the building and loan associations, 
however, depreciation is adequately 
taken care of by the monthly payments. 

The official report of the secretary 
of the United States League of Build- 
ing and Loan Associations showed that 
at the end of 1927 the 12,900 build- 
ing and loan associations of this coun- 
try held mortgages of $6,584,000,000. 
It is estimated that at this time the 
figure has increased to $7,250,000,000. 
Since the average loan held by these 
associations is in the neighborhood of 
$4000, this means that 1,812,500 
homes are being so financed. 


MEETING HOME FINANCING NEEDS 


The building and loan associations 
are meeting the home financing needs 
of the country. They have been grow- 
ing for a number of years at an aver- 
age rate of 15 per cent. per annum— 
materially faster than the growth of 


population. In the year 1925, the as- 
sociations in fifteen states placed only 
$1,100,000,000 in home loans. In 
1926, in sixteen states, the associations 
placed $1,200,000,000 and in 1927 in 
the same states, $1,280,000,000. Take 
these sixteen states for 1927 alone. At 
an average of $4000 per loan, that 
represents 320,000 homes financed. In 
view of the fact that these figures in- 
clude a goodly proportion of two and 
three-family houses, one may say that 
there is covered a financing of homes 
in that one year in sixteen states only, 
to house 2,000,000 people. 
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The only criticism that may be justly 
directed at the building and loan peo 
ple is that they have proceeded quietly 
about this work from year to year 
without a fanfare of trumpets. It is 
possible that they have not used the 
most approved methods of salesmanship. 
They have suffered from the old 
fashioned idea that if they went about 
their business, and did it right, the 
proper reward would be theirs. Their 
advertising has been by. word of mouth. 
The average individual, as the writer 
has heard many of them say, when he 
comes to that period of life when ke 
wishes to buy or build a home, goes 
to his neighbor who has one, and says, 
“How do you arrange the financing? 
Where do you borrow your money?” 
The neighbor tells him, “Down at the 
building and loan.” Down he goes, 
talks it over with an association officer, 
finds the plan remarkably simple, files 
his application, and is soon added to 
the roll of those making their regular 
monthly payments to the building and 
loan. 

This has been going on so quietly 
that many people who have been liv 
ing in apartments, say, in the larger 
cities, wrapped up, perhaps, in a 
study of economic problems, have not 
realized to what extent this has been 
going on in the cities, the villages, and 
in the suburban communities through: 
out the country. But it has been go 
ing on, as the figures previously re’ 
ferred to should indicate. 

During the war, with our energies 
and resources diverted from their nor: 
mal fields, there, of course, developed a 
housing shortage. It has been steadily 
lessening. Today the building and loan 
associations in a number of states find 
that the funds they have on hand are 
more than ample to meet the call for 
home loans. Surely, one cannot say 
that the building and loan associations 
failed to meet the need, when mortgage 
loan applications are insufficient to 
utilize all the funds they have. They 
are finding it necessary to advertise 
their facilities, in order to attract mort 
gage loan applicants. Under such con’ 
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ditions, one cannot say that the build- 
ing and loan associations are not ade- 
quate, for the very figures prove that 
the funds they have are more than 
adequate to meet the present need. 


WOULD GOVERNMENT AID BE BETTER? 


But, there is an aspect above and 
beyond this. Even if their facilities 
were inadequate, which they are not, 
would Government aid be any better? 
Governmental agencies are not eco- 
nomic in their character, and they 
should not be put to economic pur- 
poses. Democracy, itself, is destroyed 
when the Government undertakes to 
do for the people the things that the 
people would better do for themselves. 
The experience that this country has 


had in other similar endeavors should 
be proof enough that any operation 
conducted by the Government, whether 
municipal, state or national, is more 
expensive than when the same enter- 
prise is conducted by private initia- 
tive. Not only that, but it is in its 
very essence stifling to the individuals 
involved. It is our duty to build a 
nation of home owners through in- 
culcation of the spirit of self-depen- 
dence. 

Paternalism in Government grows 
by what it feeds upon, broadening 
down from precedent to precedent, un- 
til men easily acquire the habit of mind 
that looks to the Government to sup- 
port the people, rather than to the 
people to support the Government. 


SAVING TIME FOR THE TRUST OFFICER 


(Continued from page 364) 


by bringing requests for more litera- 
ture how shall we bring these people 


in? 

Suppose the trust officer sits down 
and composes, say six letters, out of 
which he can select one to cover al- 
most any type of inquiry he is likely 
to get from his advertising. If he takes 
time in writing these letters he will 
produce far better pieces of sales litera- 
ture than if he endeavors to dictate 
his answers to these inquiries. The 
letters deal with the specific points of 
the prospect’s stated interest and in- 
vite him to a discussion at the trust 
department. 

Next, suppose a second and possibly 
a third batch of letters are prepared 
to be used if the first does not bring 
in the prospect. 

Then, further batches of letters may 
be prepared to cover those cases in 
which an interview has been had but 
action has not yet been taken. 

MAKING USE OF SALES AMMUNITION 

Having done this work the trust 
officer has supplied himself with cer- 


tain very important ammunition in 
the sale of trust business. Let it be 
emphasized here that these letters are 
no part of the advertising campaign. 
They form a link in the sales pro- 
gram which goes into effect when the 
advertising has unearthed a prospect. 
The question of whether the trust 
officer prepares these letters himself or 
employs outside talent to do so is a 
matter, of course, which rests with his 
own capacity for writing and the prob- 
lem of finding some outside agency to 
properly interpret his views. 

Now we begin to set up the machin: 
ery that automatically fires this am: 
munition. In its simplest form it might 
be something like this: 

1. All answers to the trust adver’ 
tising are entered on individual pros- 
pect cards which bear all available in- 
formation about the prospect. 

2. At the time the inquiry comes 
in it is placed on the trust officer's 
desk. He marks on it the follow-up 
he wants it to have, as for instance, 
send letter Al, A3, AS, etc., a week 
apart. 

3. If the prospect does nothing un’ 
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der this treatment, the card is returned 
to him in about three months, when 
he decides whether to drop it from his 
file, telephone the man, or how to pro- 
ceed. 

4. If the prospect responds the 
card is brought to him, together with 
all correspondence, to guide him fur- 
ther in making the sale. At that time, 
if the sale is not completed, he can 
mark on the card the next move to 
make. 

5. The letters which go out every 
day become the responsibility of the 
trust officer’s stenographer, he giving 
them no further time nor attention 
than his signature, once he has laid 
the plan of attack on each lead. 

6. The procedure with respect to 
each prospect is always reviewed when- 
ever any additional reply or unusual 
circumstance arises, for all contacts are 
noted on the card. Thus a change of 
tactics takes place whenever the situa- 
tion demands it. 

The very simplicity of such a plan 
may make it seem inadequate at first 
glance. No attempt can be made here 
to outline the extensive ramifications 
that may be built out of it through 
the application of special mailing 
pieces, will forms, personal calls and 
so forth. Yet the result of even so 
abbreviated a method of follow-up is 
that the trust officer can keep his fingers 
on a great number of prospects while 
he is systematically doing what he can 
to bring them in for a sales interview 
without taking up his own time; while 
he is determining who are the ones 
that are most worth while in going to 
see; while he is gradually ripening 
others for the harvest. 

As an interesting example of the 
difference in the result which may be 


realized from a little planning take 
the case of two banks in a large mid- 
western city. There is little to choose 
between these two institutions from the 
standpoint of age, service, good-will in 
their community, character of clientele, 
etc. They both have well managed 
and efficient trust departments. The 
trust officers in each bank are likable, 
alert and progressive. They are far 
enough apart so that both of them 
used the same advertising campaign, 
identical in every respect, even to the 
size of the mailing list and the amount 
of expenditure. 

One of these banks had no definite 
plan for the follow-up of inquiries. 
Yet the trust officer was active and 
energetic, made many calls, and felt 
he was doing all that could be done. 
The other bank had a plan just as 
simple as that outlined and almost like 
it. The trust officer rarely left his 
desk. The number of appointments as 
executor and trustee at the latter bank 
was almost three times as great as at 
the former over a two-year period. 

A thorough and comprehensive sys 
tem of trust merchandising must of 
necessity anticipate the constant at- 
tention of a carefully organized new 
business department working in close 
harmony with the trust department. 
The manner in which the sale of 
trusteeship is approached by various 
successful institutions varies within 
wide limits. But there is always a 
plan. The desire here is merely to em: 
phasize the fact that this plan need 
not be elaborate to be effective. Even 
one as obvious and unadorned as that 
outlined will have a noticeable effect 
upon the influx of new business from 
a given amount of time and effort. 
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the suggestion of clauses to be 

inserted to aid a trustee as well 
as an executor. It may well be taken 
to include suggestions as to matters 
which should be excluded, as sins of 
commission are sometimes greater than 
sins of omission. An executor or 
trustee has found itself as much handi- 
capped by directions and limitations 
contained in a will as it has found it- 
self embarrassed in administration by 
matters that were left out. 

It is not the place of the trust officer 
to draft wills or trust agreements. The 
suggestions herein made are for the 
purpose of enabling the trust officer to 
criticize instruments that may be sub- 
mitted to him and on which his bank 
is expected to act. As a person who 
should be skilled in a particular branch 
of the law, he should be able to offer 
suggestions to those whose knowledge 
of probate and trust law is general 
rather than specific. 

Inasmuch as fifteen states are rep- 
resented at this conference, the sug- 
gestions have to be very general. It is 
possible that some of them will not be 
applicable, as the matter is covered by 
statute in one or more of the states. 
It is also possible that some suggestions 
will be at variance with local practice. 
It is not the purpose to enter into con- 
troversy but merely to suggest what 
should and what should not be in- 
serted in trust documents as a result 
of experience of trust officers in sundry 
places. As this paper is not a brief, 


Tie subject of this paper implies 


citations have been omitted and you 
are asked to accept statements for their 
dogmatic worth. 


WILLS DURING PROBATE AND TRUST 
PERIODS 


Administration under wills may be 
of two classes, to wit, the probate and 
the trust period. Suggestions have 
therefore been grouped under two 
heads: first, those which aid the ex- 
ecutor during the probate period, and 
second, those that assist the trustee 
when the estate is delivered over by 
the executor. 

1. Where a testator is engaged in 
an incorporated business as a sole pro- 
prietor, the executor should be au- 
thorized to continue the business until 
a purchaser can be found. In general, 
an executor is without authority to 
continue a business, his duty being to 
close it up, but if it should be con- 
tinued for the interest of the estate, 
the executor is personally liable for 
losses which may be sustained. A bet- 
ter price can be obtained for a going 
business than from the sale of a trade 
name, fixtures and stock in trade in 
the event an executor is unwilling to 
take the risk and has discontinued the 
business as of the time of death of the 
testator. The interests of the estate 
can best be served by continuing the 
business until it can be disposed of 
in a favorable market. Therefore, the 
executor should be given authority to 
continue the business for a reasonable 
time at the risk of the estate. 
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2. Many estates are found to be 
property poor, that is the assets have 
a value but consist of real estate, stock 
of closely held corporations or intan- 
gibles that are not readily marketable. 
Generally, the executor is without au- 
thority to borrow money. In order to 
pay expenses of administration, claims 
and taxes of various kinds, the ex- 
ecutor is embarrassed to find a way to 
dispose of assets to meet these demands. 
In the absence of statutory authority, 
a clause enabling the executor to bor- 
row money and to pledge assets of the 
estate will benefit the estate and aid 
the executor. This problem is well 
illustrated in the estate of Henry 
Huntington, of California. The ex- 
ecutors have borrowed nine and a half 
million dollars by the issue of five 
year 6 per cent. notes. The estate 


was appraised at forty million dollars. 
The Federal and state death duties ex- 
ceeded seven million dollars, and at 
the time of death the decedent owed 
several million represented by notes. 


Part of the estate was in marketable 
securities, part was stocks of wholly 
owned corporations and part was lands 
for which there was no active market. 
Had the readily marketable securities 
been disposed of the estate would have 
been left with inactive stocks and real 
estate. The burden of carrying these 
assets might be greater than the income 
therefrom and disposition would have 
to be made to the disadvantage of the 
estate. 

In the instant case the executor had 
statutory authority to borrow money. 
While not within the scope of this 
paper, it is suggested that trust officers 
interest themselves in the enactment of 
legislation to confer borrowing power 
on executors. 

3. The general rule is that the ex- 
ecutor shall deduct from a legacy the 
amount of the inheritance tax as- 
sessed against the legatee. The testa- 
tor may desire that the legatee receive 
the legacy undiminished by the 
amount of the tax. If he were aware 
of its diminution by reason of the de- 
duction, he might provide that the in- 
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heritance taxes be paid from the cor- 
pus of the estate and that the legacy 
be paid in full to the legatee. On 
the other hand, it may be that he de- 
sires the legatee to bear the burden of 
taxation. In either case a clause 
should be inserted directing the ex- 
ecutor to pay the legacies in full or 
to deduct the amount thereof from the 
legacy. The executor then could 
carry out the exact intention of the 
testator and justify itself to the re- 
maindermen or to the legatees by cit- 
ing the direction contained in the will 
in this regard. 


A DISCRETIONAL POWER TO SELL ASSETS 
DURING PROBATE 


4. In the course of probate, it may 
be advantageous to the estate and to 
the beneficiaries to sell securities or 
other property in a favorable market, 
Generally, an executor cannot sell se- 
curities without an order of court, and 
real estate can only be sold for the 
payment of debts after an involved 
proceeding. To enable the executor 
to take advantage of a favorable situa- 
tion, a discretional general power to 
sell assets, either real or personal, 
should be given. 

5. Household goods are often a 
source of trouble and a matter of con- 
tention between heirs or legatees. The 
furnishings may have been presented 
to the wife, or she may be the owner 
thereof by gift. If there is not a 
definite statement as to 0, ship, it 
is prima facie assumed that the fur- 
nishings belonged to a deceased hus- 
hand. If there is not harmony among 
the heirs, the question as to the own- 
ership of the chattels will arise to 
plague the executor and the inheritance 
tax authorities will require proof to 
show why they should not be included 
as part of the taxable estate. If the 
household goods have been given to 
the wife by her husband, he should 
execute a bill of sale or a declaration 
of gift; if they have come to the wife 
from other sources, the husband and 
wife should execute a declaration stat- 
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ing the facts. Where such chattels 
are the property of the decedent, the 
appraised value and the sale price as 
second hand furniture are compara- 
tively small, whereas the replacement 
value is large. The annoyance of deal- 
ing with this property and offering it 
at an auction sale can be avoided by 
bequeathing the household goods to 
the widow. 

6. Where heirlooms or items of 
sentimental value are owned, it is well 
to specifically bequeath such articles 
rather than to provide that they are to 
be divided ratably among relatives. If 
discretion is to be used in the division, 
it is well to confer that discretion upon 
an individual rather than upon a cor- 
porate executor. 


INHERITANCE TAX LAWS 


7. The inheritance tax laws of 
most of the states contain a provision 
that where a testamentary trust is 
created the inheritance tax would be 
assessed on the remotest possible con- 
tingency under the terms of the trust 
so as to yield the greatest tax. For 
example, an estate in trust for A, a 
son of decedent, and on his death to 
B, a grandson, outright, or if B do not 
survive to the nephews and nieces of 
the testator. By application of the 
tule mentioned, the tax would be as- 
sessed against the life estate of A and 
the residue would be assessed against 
one niece or nephew. In this in- 
stance the total tax was $6,142.59. 
Had the trust been for the benefit of 
B for life and then to the grandson, 
the total tax would have been $1,- 
110.54, or a difference of over $5000. 
While under the law of the jurisdiction 
where the tax was assessed, if B is the 
eventual taker the tax could be re- 
assessed and the average recovered. 
The estate is out $5000 for a period 
of years on which it will receive in- 
terest at 3 per cent. when the refund 
is made, but the trustee would have 
undoubtedly invested this amount to 
bring from 5 to 6 per cent. if it were 
in the trust fund. 
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In the instant case the additional 
tax did not prove an embarrassment. 
Had the estate been very large, the ex- 
cess tax might have necessitated the 
sacrifice of assets to pay the tax. 

An increased tax may be assessed 
under this provision of the law by 
careless use of words having a technical 
meaning, for instance, a trust was 
created for the benefit of the widow 
during her lifetime, and then for the 
benefit of daughters. The daughters 
had a power of appointment. If they 
failed to exercise the power of ap- 
pointment, the estate was to be dis- 
tributed to their “heirs.” Doubtless 
the draftsman intended the estate to go 
to the “children” of the daughters and 
assumed that in using the word “heirs” 
he was designating the children. The 
tax authorities claimed that the “re- 
motest possible chance” theory applied, 
and that the word “heirs” did not 


mean children, but that the daughters 
might die without issue and without 
having exercised the power of ap- 


pointment and the trust estate would 
be distributed to collateral relatives. 
A tax was assessed on this theory. 

In touching on language which may 
minimize taxes, there is one other thing 
which might be considered. Under the 
inheritance tax laws of most states, 
gifts to charities are exempt from taxa- 
tion, but in order to enjoy the exemp- 
tion the charity must be incorporated 
in the state of domicile of the testator. 
If the charity is a foreign corporation 
the exemption does not apply and the 
bequest is taxed as to a stranger in 
blood, with a very small exemption 
and a very high rate of tax. This 
often results in the charity receiving 
a very small portion of the bequest 
to it. Where testators are giving sub- 
stantial sums to charitable enterprises, 
the exemption status of the charity 
should be carefully considered and the 
testator fully advised as to the effect 
of the tax. 

There is no reason why a trust off- 
cer should not use his knowledge to 
minimize inheritance taxes. Minimiza- 
tion does not mean that one should de- 
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vise means to evade taxation, but one 
may legitimately use means to reduce 
tax payments. The United States Su- 


preme Court has held that while a par- 
ticular procedure may deprive the Gov- 
ernment of duties it might reasonably 
expect to receive, such a practice is 
not open to the charge of fraud. 


TRUST ADMINISTRATION 


Assuming that the period of ad- 
ministration is past and that the trustee 
is about to take up the burden of the 
estate, the administration of the trust 
estate may be embarrassing to the trus- 
tee because it has either been given very 
limited powers or because it has been 
hedged about with prohibitions and 
limitations. Aside from possible limita- 
tions on investments, the trustee should 
be given the widest discretion in the 
management of the estate, the sale of 
its assets and the manner of dis- 
tribution to the remaindermen. 

(a) The purpose of many trusts is 
to keep a beneficiary from trading his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. An 
improvident beneficiary may mortgage 
his income or the principal that he is 
to eventually receive, or it will be sub- 
ject to garnishment by creditors. Unless 
a trust document contains a spendthrift 
clause, the trustee can do nothing to 
curb the wanton cestui que trust. This 
clause, in effect, provides that the bene- 
ficiary cannot assign, encumber or an- 
ticipate his income, and that the trustee 
shall pay it only to him on his per- 
sonal receipt. The legality of such a 
provision has generally been upheld by 
the courts. In a few states, statues 
regulate the amount that can be thus 
protected. Whether limited or un- 
limited in application, the spendthrift 
clause is desirable. 

(b) A trustee does not have an 
implied power to borrow money. It is 
often desirable to borrow money to im- 
prove real estate or to pay unusual or 
unexpected charges thereon by way of 
special tax or assessment, or to avail of 
the right to subscribe to additional 
shares of stock. If the power to bor- 
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row is not specifically granted to the 
trustee it cannot do so without court 
action or the consent of all interested 
parties. Upon a proper showing, such 
authority may be obtained in a par- 
ticular instance by application to a 
court of chancery, but the delay and 
uncertainty may make this course im- 
practical. Therefore, there should be 
included a power to borrow money 
and to secure the loan by mortgage or 
pledge of the assets of the estate. 

(c) Investments delivered by the 
executor to the trustee may have a 
future potential value or the market 
therefor may not be favorable at the 
time of acquisition by the trustee. To 
protect itself from possible loss, it 
would be the duty of the trustee to 
convert these assets at the then market 
price in order that it might invest in 
authorized trust securities. To avoid 
the loss which might arise, or to better 
secure the trustee in taking the chance 
of continuing the investment, there 
should be given power to continue in- 
vestments of the decedent in the dis- 
cretion of the trustee. 


WHERE ALLOCATION OF PRINCIPAL AND 
INCOME IS INVOLVED 


(d) In many states the allocation 
of principal and income is very much 
involved, either by statute or by court 
decision. In some states a trustee must 
ascertain if ordinary dividends are paid 
from current earnings or from surplus. 
If paid from surplus, the trustee must 
apportion the dividend between sur- 
plus on hand at the time the trust was 
created and the surplus set aside from 
earnings during the time the trust has 
been effective. The proportion of the 
dividend from previous surplus is 
credited to principal and that from 
current earnings or from surplus since 
the creation of the trust to income. 
Extraordinary dividends, in cash or 
stock, under the early English rule, 
were credited to corpus. Under the 
later English rule, stock dividends 
were credited to principal and cash 
dividends to income. What is known 
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as the Pennsylvania or American rule 
looks to the time of accumulation of 
the earnings from which such extraor- 
dinary dividends are declared, and an 
apportionment is made between prin- 
cipal and income on the proportion of 
the surplus at the time of creation and 
additions during the running of the 
trust. A third and the most liberal 
rule is that of Kentucky, which awards 
all distribution in stock or cash to in- 
come. 

In the event that the matter has not 
been passed upon, or in the event the 
first or the Pennsylvania rule is in ef- 
fect, the trustee can be saved consid- 
erable uncertainty by a clause in the 
trust instrument directing that the 
trustee shall have discretion in the ap- 
plication of ordinary and extraordinary 
payments as between principal and in- 
come. 

(ec) At the common law, the office 
of trustee was considered to be one of 
honor rather than of profit, and com- 
pensation was not allowed unless pro- 
vided for by the instrument. Many of 
the states provide by statute for the 
allowance of compensation to a trustee, 
but it is possible that persons who are 
jealous of the growing popularity and 
expanding business of the trust com- 
panies might induce a legislature to 
repeal the statute allowing compensa- 
tion. Further, the statutes of some 
states allow compensation to trustees 
under will, but make no specific men- 
tion of compensation to trustees under 
voluntary trusts. A recent case in II- 
linois construing such a statute de- 
cided that the statute did not allow 
compensation to trustees under agree- 
ment and that if the agreement did not 
provide for compensation, the trustee 
had to render gratuitous service. To 
avoid the possibility of the question as 
to compensation, trust instruments 
should grant compensation to the 
trustee. 

(f) Trustors often desire to extend 
their bounty to such limits that the 


eventual spread of benefits is not ap- 
preciable. In scrutinizing trust docu- 
ments, the experienced trust officer 
should discourage the splitting of pay- 
ments of income into infinitesimal 
amounts whereby the beneficiaries are 
receiving say $100 or $200 per year. 
This likewise applies to the ultimate 
disposition of the principal where such 
disposition is to be made to persons of 
a class who may be difficult of ascer- 
tainment and whose whereabouts may 
be unknown. 

(g) In the management of the es- 
tate, the trustee should be given a 
wide latitude and should not be pro- 
hibited in leasing or selling real es- 
tate or in the sale of other assets. The 
trustor may indicate his desire that the 
trustee retain certain assets, or in the 
case of real estate not to lease it for 
too long a period. Rigid limitations 
can usually be overcome by a resort to 
chancery, but the expense and delay 
may be either prohibitive or the op- 
portunity will pass while the applica- 
tion is pending. 

An illustration of the effect of the 
tying of the hands of the trustee can 
be given from cases before a court. 
In one case the testator was the owner 
of downtown property which was im- 
proved with a building used for hotel 
purposes. He directed that the trustee 
might not lease this property for 
periods longer than ten years each. In 
the course of time the building in 
which the hotel was conducted became 
obsolete; the estate was without funds 
to improve it and responsible hotel 
people could not be found who would 
be willing to erect a building under a 
ten year lease. Resort was had to 
equity and the relief sought was 
granted. 

Had the testator, in this case, had 
confidence in the trustee, he would have 
granted the power to use discretion, not 
attempting to control its action. Of 
what value is a trustee if it is to be in 
fact a mere agent? 
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United States. 


HE extraordinary rise in ag- 
ic security and investment 
values, the amazing increase in 
evidences of national thrift and sav- 
ing such as life insurance and total 
savings accounts, the rising tide of na- 
tional income, the product of each 
years industrial activity, present a 
phenomenon which particularly con- 
cerns investment and trust banking. 
Specific industries may come and go. 
The fabrication of woolen clothing 
may be vitally affected by a change in 
fashion; theuse of cotton displaced 
by the wider use of silk, and silk 
again undermined by artificial rayon; 
steam railroading may face new com- 
petition in the form of motor trucks, 
and later, of airways. The develop- 
ment of metal alloys may completely 
revolutionize specific industries in the 
metal trades. All these evidence an 
unusual ferment and a resultant hazard 
in industry which is inherent in the 
quickened step of scientific progress. 
But regardless of the fortunes of spe- 
cific industries, the financial service of 
trust and investment guidance must in- 
crease in importance, and in the field 
it occupies. The regrouping and merg- 
ing now plainly progressing by which 
financial units, which, themselves, 
would have been the envy of a gen- 
eration ago, are now lost in the larger 
units they themselves create, show that 
banking, in its various forms, is in a 
state of growth matching that of any 
other industry, and in a surer field of 
growth because it serves all industry. 
It is therefore of main importance 
in the efficient service of banking that 


those who guide its financial destiny 
shall understand the basic principle of 
wealth, and its creation, and the con- 
ditions under which that creation is 
secured and stimulated. In its funda- 
mental concept, wealth is the product 
of nature’s resources, given value by 
the shaping of man’s hand and mind, 
valueless until it has received its final 
form of service. Therefore, as the 
processes of industry in such creation 
of wealth have quickened by the per- 
fection of science and invention, and 
as wealth thus created has been ex- 
pedited into manifold human use by 
the perfection of organization of mer- 
chandising, of distribution, these fac- 
tors of themselves produce the financial 
background that employs these vast 
units of banking service. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MASS PRODUCTION 


It is amazing that the last ten years, 
or perhaps the last five years, have 
seen the longest strides toward this 


achievement. America led the world 
in the development of mass produc- 
tion. America revolutionized the philos- 
ophy of economics by proving that high 
production based on machine and power 
service could establish higher wages 
and yet produce lower selling prices. 
The old laws of economics fell, and 
the text-book definitions of supply and 
demand and cost of production were 
revolutionized almost over night. What 
is taking place is still so new that few 
have yet realized that the era of mass 
production is paralleled and superseded 
by a new phenomenon of economics 
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Each of these Banks.... 


National Posting Machines have brought 
a new service to savings depositors 


American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
National Bank for Savings, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Aurora National Bank, 
Aurora, III 

State Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Park Bank, 

Baltimore, Md. 

First National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 

First National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

First National Bank, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Marine Trust Co., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Guardian Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


North River Savings Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bank of United States, 
New York, N. Y. 


First National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oxford Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

National City Bank, 

New York, N. Y. 

Bank of Italy, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Federal-American National 
Bank, 

Washington, D. C. 

State Bank & Trust Co., 

Evanston, III. 

Equitable Trust Co., 

Baltimore, Md. 


This is a small part of the list of hundreds of 
banks which use this equipment 


THE NATIONAL POSTING MACHINE 


Product of The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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which may be even more significant. 
Mass production, for the first time in 
the world’s history, created in a single 
country not only a market of such 
widespread buying power that the five 
and ten cent store could symbolize the 
myriad of purchases which rested only 
on an extremely wide distribution of 
national earnings. Mass production 
did this, to be sure, and then on the 
aggregate earnings and dividends of 
industry applied to the myriad forms 
of articles of trade, created a super- 
market of buyers whose earning and 
spending power knew no limit. Again, 
for the first time in the world’s his- 
tory, we have in America a market of 
hundreds of thousands of buyers who 
need never hesitate to satisfy a pref- 
erence because of the traditional con- 
sideration of price alone. This has 
created a phenomenon just developing 
which may be described as a quality 
market 

This of itself implies a new law of 
economics, which is that there has 
arisen a factor of value and influence 
of making price entirely independent 
of competition, and based on super- 
excellence of customer appeal. The 
youth of the future, with the unde- 
finable genius for form, for color; the 
youth whose intellect may guide the 
hand in story or painting or sculpture, 
need no longer await the years of un- 
appreciated effort, but may lead im- 
mediately into realization of an ade- 
quate earning power because of the un- 
limited buying power which has arisen 
from America’s basic industrial phi- 
losophy. 

Moreover, as often happens, these 
new agencies of accelerated produc- 
tion and earning power assist each 
other. The modern device of wire- 
less trans-oceanic telephone puts the 
super-brain of America in instant con- 
tact and discussion with a directed or- 
ganization in Europe, and thus in a 
flash the trained intelligence and in- 
spiration is transferred to the point of 
actual creation. The airplane moves 
the individual to a point of desired 
contact with a speed which would of 


course be a miracle to a former gen- 
eration. 

There is thus growing into the world 
of material business a new and vivid 
realization of the chief value of that 
intangible power of intellect. 


ADVANCING SECURITY PRICES 


In the security markets, the phenom- 
enon of advancing security prices may 
be the groping of sound anticipation, 
or investment which shall realize later 
on the anticipation of today, of the 
earning power of trained and inspired 
intelligence. No longer brick and 
stone and machinery, alone, constitute 
the capital value of industry invest- 
ment. There runs parallel with them 
the conviction that the brains which 
devise and originate and administer 
forces of industry, in a way which can : 
earn its annual returns—intangible as 
this quality may seem to be—are a 
more real force in wrestling dividends 
and earnings from competitive indus- 
try, than the mere investment in the 
marshalled forces of machine produc- 
tion. 

The economists of the world have 
failed in the last fifteen years, with 
few exceptions, in forecasting the eco- 
nomic restoration and progress of the 
world because they tried to measure 
these new forces by old axioms. The 
business man, on the contrary, ap- 
proaches these problems and their so- 
lution in a purely realistic sense. He 
notes the factors as they daily present 
themselves, and he finds the practical 
answer, even though it may not run 
according to the concept of established 
text books. 

But if this brief picture is one of 
new forces, of the demonstration of 
new principles of economics, of a 
fluidity only equaled by the vast ex- 
tent of industry itself—if all these 
create a picture of extraordinary di- 
versity, they also show the need of 
trained leadership in banking and se- 
curity investment and trust handling, 
and its rising tides, that evidence prop- 
erty values. They seem to indicate 





Helping the Bank— 
Also the Investor 


The periodical check-up of investment holdings is 
frequently suggested as part of the service of both 
banks and investment bankers. 
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We stress this point ourselves, knowing the 
benefits that accrue, in reassurance of safety, de- 
sirability of better balancing of the list, or the 
sale or exchange of certain securities for added 


strength and perhaps a cash profit. 
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For the general investor we maintain a staff of 
business and financial counselors, economists and 
analysts, whose services are offered entirely with- 
out cost. 
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The services of this staff are also offered to 
banks, for the checking of their own lists. The 
services will be of especial value to banks for 
checking lists of their customers, in cases where 
more information is desired than may be available 


to the banker. 
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Our booklet, “A Valuable 
Aid to Banks and Investors,” 
describes this service. Copy 
sent free on request for 
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INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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that banking, perhaps as never before, 
should be colored with something of 
a more sober responsibility toward its 
clients, and something of public service 
in its profession. It has a right to the 
profits of healthful industry. It has 
a right to be adequately recompensed 
for the study and care and the char- 
acter which it must. enlist. It has a 
right to all these things, but besides 
that should realize that there is a ris- 
ing dependence of all industry on this 
one, which is the nerve center of the 
economic world. 

And again, if it is to understand the 
forces which create wealth, it should 
anderstand and insist’ upon the main- 
tenance of those conditions which con- 
serve wealth, when created, and which 
stimulate the ventures into new wealth 
creation. For example, the industry 
of finance must realize as no other 
single industry, that if there is to be 
continued confident venture into the 


expansion of old industry and the 
creation of new industry, that that 


spirit of confident venture must not be 
undermined by the example of irre- 
sponsible Government competition, in 
any line of industry. It is more than 
an accident that today, in America, 
the management of private steamship 
lines, and even the long-deserted yards 
for shipbuilding, are both entering 
upon a new activity, and a reasonable 
expectation of adding themselves to 
the list of healthful industries. It is 
the fruition of the determined effort 
of organized business through these last 
ten years that Government shall not, 
under any specious pretense, enter the 
field of merchant marine competition, 
and it is the fruit of the public opinion 
which was finally created to a resultant 


legislation that is forcing ocean trans- 
portation back into private ownership, 
and is thereby giving it new life and 
spirit. There is no vestige left today 
of any demand of Government opera- 
tion of railroads. There is no trace 
of public opinion which would ask 
our universal services of telephone and 
telegraph to be administered by bu- 
reaucracy. There will soon be no argu- 
ment possible about the wisdom of the 
Government retiring absolutely from 
water transportation as well. There 
must be no encroachment by Govern- 
ment as a competitor in any line of 
industry, which checks the confident 
developing of all industry. Yet it is 
well to remember that only four years 
ago, a presidential candidate ran upon 
a platform of Government operation of 
railroads and public -utilities. 


POINTS OF CONTACT 


These, then, are the salient points of 
contact with the great investing pub- 
lic which seem to the writer to be in- 
dicated as lying before the field of 
finance: 

Open-mindedness in recognizing new 
forces and new principles of economics. 

A sane balancing of conservatism, 
based on the experience of the past, 
harmonized with that open-mindedness 
to the evidence of new laws 

Character and integrity, which war- 
rant a claim to serve as advisers and 
administrators of trusts, for those liv- 
ing and those gone as well. 

A determination to use that relation 
of advice and trust in the formation 
of public opinion which shall be sound, 
fair and informed, because public 
opinion must control much of Govern- 
ment and administration policies. 





he Bank of United States 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1928 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vaults and in Banks $26,950,400.83 
Bondsand OtherInvestments 35,309,710.67 
Collateral Loans . . . . 52,226,633.54 
Discounts. - 73,694,087.33 
Banking Houses and Equip- 

ment . 1,769,917.21 
Accrued Interest Receivable 395 358.71 
Customers’ Liability and 

Acceptances. .... 1,394 ,354.97 


$191,740,463.26 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . .. . . . «~ $17,866,800.00 
Surplus .. a ial ae 7,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits hs ae 3,906,584 .24 
Reserves for Interest.Taxes, 

Dividend, Ete. . . . . 3,252,597.58 
Unearned Discount .. . 635,122.20 
Deposits . . - « 156,782,325.98 
Acceptances Outstanding F 1,797 ,033.26 


$191 3740,463.26 THE BANK OF UNITED STATES BUILDING 
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TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS 


[From the Annual 


[ssn are pending before the 


Banking Committees of Congress 

several bills to amend the present 
provisions of law relating to the taxa- 
tion, by states, of national banking as- 
sociations. These bills have for their 
purpose the removal of the safeguard, 
which has existed for sixty-four years, 
and which prohibits the states from 
taxing shares of national banks at 
rates higher than those imposed upon 
competing moneyed capital. 

The principle involved is so impor- 
tant, and the result, should one of 
these bills become law, would be so far 
reaching in its effect, to state banks as 
well as national banks, that I feel it 
my duty to call the matter to the at- 
tention of the Congress and recom- 
mend that none of these bills be en- 
acted into law. 

National banks are instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government. As such 
they cannot be taxed by the states ex- 
cept with the consent of the Govern- 
ment and then only to such extent as 
the Government permits. Recognizing 
that the power to tax is the power to 
destroy, Congress has rightly  safe- 
guarded Federal instrumentalities by 
limitations upon taxation. In the case 
of national banks the limitations are 
provided in section 5219 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended. Section 
5219 now permits: 


1. Taxation of the shares, but not at a 
greater rate than is assessed upon com- 
petitive moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividua! citizens (the original provision). 

2. Taxation of the dividends as the per- 
scnal income of the shareholder but not at 
a greater rate than is assessed upon net in- 
come from other moneyed capital (adopted 
in 1923). 

_ 3. Taxation of the bank upon its net 
income but at no higher rate than is as- 
sessed upon other financial corporations, nor 


Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1928] 


higher than the highest rates assessed upon 
mercantile, manufacturing, and business cor- 
porations doing business within the state 
(adopted in 1923). 

4. Taxation of the bank according to or 
measured by its net income, including the 
entire net income from all sources, with the 
same limitation upon the rate as in method 
No. 3 (adopted in 1926). 

The adoption of any of the above meth- 
ods excludes the other three, with an ex- 
ception which permits a combination of 
method No. 2 with method No. 3 or No. 
4, so as to permit the additional taxation 
of dividends received from national banks 
located within or without the state when- 
ever like combined taxation of domestic or 
foreign corporations and dividends received 
therefrom is imposed by any state. 


SAFEGUARDS VIOLATED 


These safeguards as imposed by 
Congress have been violated by some 
states through tax laws which have 
been declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Tax au- 
thorities of some states have now asked 
Congress, through the medium of the 
several bills, to do away with the safe- 
guards provided and to place in the 
hands of the states the right of taxa- 
tion with its corresponding right to 
destroy by such taxation. Thus two 
of the bills—S. 1573 and H. R. 8727— 
would limit the taxation of national 
bank shares only by the taxation of 
capital employed in. the business of 
banking. It is contended by the state 
tax authorities interested in the passage 
of such bills that since the states would 
not impose an undue burden of taxa- 
tion on their own state banks that na- 
tional banks would be amply pro- 
tected. While the state tax authorities 
are undoubtedly sincere in their con- 
tention, the fact remains that under 
such bills the states would have the 
right to place an undue burden upon 
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Glearing House 
of Service 


A bank, like other institutions and 
organizations engaged in public ser- 
vice, reflects the character of those 
whom it serves and of those who 
serve it. 


This Bank numbers among its cli- 
entele and correspondents the lead- 
ing financial institutions here and 
abroad. Whether located in small 
town or large city, each contributes 


something of its own strength and 
facilities to the mutual interest of all. 


The distinguishing features that have 
made this group of banks successful 
each in its own field insure a high 
quality of service available to all 
our depositors and correspondents. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


INCORPORATED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits . . $54,000,000 
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national banks and upon their own 
banks to such an extent as would make 
banking unprofitable or at least burden- 
some, which in the last analysis is the 
right to destroy a Federal instrumen- 
tality. 

National banks are still instrumen- 
talities of the Government. While 
they are no longer the chief source of 
paper currency, they are the only com- 
pulsory and the most numerous mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System 
and as such are essential, not only to 
the currency function but to an ade- 
quate supply of credit in other forms. 
To place the power in individual states 
to wreck a Federal instrumentality 
which is the foundation of the Federal 
Reserve System is not only unwise but 
dangerous and fundamentally unsound. 

It must be remembered that under 
the provisions of these bills, state and 
national banks would be placed in a 
segregated class for taxation purposes. 
It must also be remembered that it is 
often difficult to reach the property of 


individuals for taxation purposes and 
that when the burden of taxation on 
moneyed capital employed upon in- 
dividuals becomes too great, it can and 
usually does leave the state which im- 


poses the heavy burden. On the other 
hand, the bank’s property may be 
easily ascertained and reached. It can 
not leave the state and it must either 
pay the tax or cease to do business. 
Moreover the individual will look with 
favor upon a heavy burden of taxa- 
tion on banks when the result is to 
lighten his taxes, thus giving to the 
legislature which enacts the tax law 
a strong temptation to impose the heavy 
burden on the banks. The: safety of 
the Federal banking structure should 
not be left to the power of the legis- 
latures to resist such a temptation. 

The bills S. 4486 and H. R. 14001 
are similar in principle to S. 1573 and 
H. R. 8727 with the comparison of 
taxation of national bank shares with 
the taxation of business real estate and 
the limitation of the former by the 
latter. The same opposition applies to 
these hills, with the addition that such 
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method would be almost impossible of 
application. The value of real estate 
is difficult to determine. It is always 
a matter of opinion, and opinions dif- 
fer widely. The basis of assessment 
varies from county to county and al- 
most from one city block to another. 
The proposal is impractical and even 
though practical it would give prefer- 
ences to other moneyed capital and 
subject bank capital to adverse dis: 
crimination. 

It is not to the interest of agricul- 
ture or business that any of the pend- 
ing bills should pass. If money in: 
vested in bank shares is taxed more 
heavily than other forms of property, 
less money will be so invested, and 
profits upon such shares will largely be 
withdrawn in dividends instead of be- 
ing left subject to excessive taxation. 
Without any doubt discriminatory tax- 
ation, diminishing as it does the security 
behind deposits, has been a contribut- 
ing cause of many of the bank failures 
of recent years. 


AMENDMENTS BOTH HARMFUL AND 
UNNECESSARY 


Not only would the proposed amend- 
ments be harmful, but they are un- 
necessary for the purposes for which 
they are sought. The states which tax 
all property, including bank shares, at 
uniform al valorem rates, obviously need 
no change in section 5219 to carry on 
their present system. They are using 
method No. 1. The states whose con- 
stitutions give them power to tax vari- 
ous classes of property at different 
rates have the right to use the excise 
alternative of section 5219—this is, to 
impose taxes upon banks according to 
or measured by their net income—and 
this without amendment of state con- 
stitutions as they stand today. States 
that hereafter amend their constitutions 
to give their legislatures classification 
power will be in the same class. 

In providing for tax classification 
very few states have tied the hands of 
their legislatures respecting bank taxa- 
tion. It is for them to take the steps 





GEORGIA MARBLE 


“The soundest investment we have ever made”’ say banks that 


have used Georgia Marble... and decades of use prove it. 





CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER, ARCHITECTS 


Bankers were among the first to recognize the advantages of 
having distinctive buildings. The Citizens & Southern Bank, 
though built nearly 20 years ago, bears the stamp of stability 
and modern efficiency . . . Buildings of sound design carried out 


in Georgia Marbie do not “pass out of style with the season.” 


An illustrated book, ‘Examples of Bank Work 


in Georgia Marble’’ will be sent upon request. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY - TATE - GEORGIA 


1328 Broadway 815 Bona Allen Bldg. 456 Monadnock Bldg. 512 Construction Industries Bldg. 1200 Keith Bids. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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necessary to keep their systems in har- 
mony with existing statute, rather than 
that the law should be amended, as it 
would be by the passage of any of the 
bills now pending, to permit the classi- 
fication of banks as tax targets without 
any practical limitation upon the bur- 
dens then to be imposed. 

In this connection the California 
Legislature has already passed an 
amendment to the constitution of the 
state providing for a different method 
of taxation and it has been adopted by 
the people of California. Massachusetts, 
New York and Wisconsin have taken 


advantage of the amendments of 1923 
and 1926, the first two by levying upon 
banks an excise tax measured by all 
their net income and Wisconsin by 
employing the same income tax that 
it levies on other corporations. What 
they have done, other states may do. 
Certainly the problem should be dealt 
with by the states themselves in enact- 
ing new tax laws rather than asking 
Congress to give up the protection that 
has existed for sixty-four years to the 
national banking system, to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and to the state 
banking systems. 


GAS INDUSTRY MADE NEW RECORDS IN 
1928, RECORDS SHOW 


HE greatest expansion in the gas 
industry in 1928 took place in the 


natural gas fields, the estimated in- 
crease in production there being about 
10 per cent. over 1927, while the out- 
put of manufactured gas was about 2.3 
per cent. greater, according to a report 
issued by Pynchon and Company, based 
on data supplied by the American Gas 
Association. 

Total production of gas reached a 
new high record of 2,000,000,000,000 
cubic feet, while sales and gross revenues 
also exceeded any ever previously re- 
ported in a single year. 

There was a continued growth in 
investment in the gas industry, the 
total at the close of 1928 being $4,750,- 
000,000, compared with $4,350,000,000 
at the end of 1927. Investment in 
manufactured gas plants rose from 
$2,700,000,000 to $3,000,000,000, while 
that in natural gas systems rose from 
$1,650,000,000 to $1,750,000,000. 

“During the last twenty-four years, 
marking the period of greatest expan- 
sion in the electric power and light 
industry, consumption of manufactured 
gas increased 329 per cent. from 114,- 


000,000,000 cubic feet in 1904 to an 
estimated total of 490,000,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1928,” the report says. “De- 
velopment of natural gas also has been 
most important during practically the 
same period, this being indicated in.a 
331 per cent. increase in production 
from 338,842,562,000 cubic feet in 1906 
to an estimated total output in 1928 of 
1,459,882,000,000 cubic feet. 

“Total revenues of the gas industry 
accruing from the sales of both manu- 
factured and natural gas are estimated 
at about $860,000,000 for 1928, com- 
pared with $819,000,000 in 1927 and 
$785,000,000 in 1926. Of the total 
operating revenues, $519,000,000 ac- 
crued from sales made by the manu 
factured gas industry in the United 
States, compared with $501,000,000 in 
the preceding year. 

“Continued growth and development 
and expansion into new and wider fields 
are regarded by gas executives as being 
ahead of their industry. To a greater 
extent than ever before the needs of the 
future are being anticipated and in every 
way possible all departments of the gas 
industry are keeping step with the 
economic changes of the times.” 





YOU TELL US WHICH IS WHICH 


One gentleman is the metropolitan business man; the other, equally accom- 


plished, is the smaller-city business man. These two dress alike, conduct their 
business alike. They have substantially the same habits, the same outlook. 

The smaller-city business man has just as lively a sense of what’s what 
as his companion. He’s never out of touck with the large centers. 

Like his prototype in the large city he likes to have the checks he 
uses carry an indication of his substance, his standing, and the standing of 
his bank. 

For this good reason, banks in every part of the country are using 
La Monte Safety Paper — the standard in check paper . . . Already the 
majority of banks in the large metropolitan areas have adopted it. And its 
use among banks in other cities is growing by leaps and bounds. 

A good paper ... distinctive . . . substantial . . . dignified . . . grati- 
fying the quite natural desire of the business man. And safe. Protected on 
both sides against mechanical or chemical erasures. 

Speak to your lithographer about La Monte National Safety Paper and 
have him suggest a harmonizing ink for the color you choose. Easily and 

instantly identified by 
the wavy lines. George La 


LA MONTE _ Monte & Son, 61 Broad- 


a _ way, New York. 
NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 
Ragst? =I 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments. 


BANK NOT LIABLE FOR FRAUD 
OF DEPOSITOR’S AGENT 


Parker-Gordon Cigar Co. v. Liberty 
National Bank, Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma, 273 Pac. Rep. 269 


N agent of the plaintiff company 
A= authorized to indorse in blank 
checks payable to the company 

and to deposit them to the company’s 
credit in the bank in which the com- 
pany’s account was kept. The agent 
indorsed and deposited a number of such 
checks in his individual account in the 
defendant bank and appropriated the 
proceeds. It was held that, since the 
defendant bank had no knowledge of 


the limitation on the agent's authority, 
it was not liable to the company for the 
loss which it sustained. 

Note: It is not a safe practice for 
banks to permit agents to deposit to 
their individual credit checks payable to 


their employers. Banks have been held 
liable in a number of such cases where 
it appeared that the agent, after deposit- 
ing the checks to his own credit, with- 
drew and appropriated the proceeds, 
even though it was shown that the agent 
was authorized to indorse checks in 
blank. 

Action by the Parker-Gordon Cigar 
Company against the Liberty National 
Bank. Judgment for defendant, and 
plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 


HERR, C.—In this case the Parker- 
Gordon Cigar Company sued the Liberty 
National Bank of Oklahoma City on 89 
separate causes of action to recover, in 
the aggregate, the sum of $4,263.52. 
The defendant prevailed in the trial 
court. Plaintiff appeals. 

It appears that plaintiff, a corporation, 
Was conducting a cigar store in the city 


of Oklahoma City. W. A. Tedrick, its 
general manager, was in charge of the 
business, with full power to make sales, 
employ clerks and other help, make col- 
lections, and indorse checks given in 
payment for goods sold, and deposit the 
proceeds thereof in a bank in Oklahoma 
City to the credit of the plaintiff. 

The evidence establishes that there 
was a secret agreement between plain- 
tiff and its agent that all collections 
made were to be deposited in the Ameri- 
can National Bank of Oklahoma City 
to the credit of the plaintiff, and that its 
said agent could not draw checks against 
the same, but that the fund could be 
withdrawn only upon checks drawn by 
the head officers of the plaintiff corpo 
ration, who resided in Kansas City, Mo. 

It further appears that plaintiff made 
regular remittances by checks drawn on 
its Kansas City bank to its agent, Ted- 
rick, to pay the running expenses of the 
business. The proceeds of these checks 
were deposited by Tedrick in his indi- 
vidual name in the defendant bank, on 
which account he drew checks to pay 
these expenses. 

There is no dispute that Tedrick had 
authority, generally, to indorse all checks 
made payable to the plaintiff company, 
given in payment for goods sold, and a 
rubber stamp bearing plaintiff's indorse- 
ment was furnished him for such pur- 
pose. It is also undisputed that the said 
Tedrick had no actual authority to make 
these indorsements for any other pur- 
pose than for deposit to plaintiff's credit 
in the American National Bank of Okla- 
homa City, and that he had no actual 
authority to check against such deposits. 
It further appears that, in violation of 
these secret instructions, Mr. Tedrick in- 
dorsed numerous checks payable to plain- 
tiff, and had the proceeds thereof de- 
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CINCENNATE 
InOtamavous 


80% of the iron ore mined in the 
United States is produced in the Lake 
Superior region; 67% of the coal mined 
in the United States is produced in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and 
West Virginia. Halfway between these 
vast deposits of natural resources stands 
Detroit . . . and the Detroit area. . . 


Detroit's proximity to these and other 
raw materials .. . her location on deep 
water, the cheapest form of bulk trans- 
portation known . . . the diversity of 
her industrial interests . . . favorable 
labor conditions . . . all contribute to 
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the remarkable growth of America’s 
fourth city. 


There is plenty of room and oppor- 
tunity here for forward-looking indus- 
trial leaders. They will find in this field 
a splendid outlook for their construc 
tive energies, and ample resources with 
which to build even greater organiza’ 
tions than those of which they now 
dream. 


Our experience and intimate contact 
with Detroit’s growth have equipped 
us to serve manufacturers and bankers 
who are interested in the Detroit area. 


Anion Grust Company ant re 
National Bank of Commerce 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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posited to his individual account in de- 
fendant bank, and withdrew the same 
on his individual checks, and in this 
manner misappropriated funds belong- 
ing to plaintiff in the amount sued for; 
the 89 causes of action sued on being 89 
different checks payable to the plaintiff, 
which represented 89 collections made 
by Tedrick, and which checks were by 
him indorsed and deposited to his in- 
dividual credit in defendant bank and 
not reported to plaintiff. 

At the close of the evidence, plaintiff 
moved for a directed verdict in its favor. 
The denial of the motion is assigned as 
error. 

There is no evidence tending to estab- 
lish that the defendant bank had actual 
knowledge of the limitation of authority 
placed by plaintiff upon its general man- 
ager, Tedrick; nor is there, in our 
opinion, a single circumstance shown by 
the evidence which would, in law, 
charge the defendant with such knowl- 
edge, nor does the evidence, in the 
slightest degree, tend to establish that 


it had knowledge or was chargeable with 
knowledge that the fund was being with- 
drawn by Tedrick in violation of his 


trust. It is also clear that no part of 
the fund was in any manner used for 
the benefit of defendant bank. 

It is contended by plaintiff that the 
defendant bank had notice and knowl- 
edge that the title to the fund deposited 
was in the plaintiff, the principal, and 
not in Tedrick, the agent, and having, 
with this knowledge, permitted the with- 
drawal of the fund by Tedrick, the de- 
fendant became absolutely, in law, liable 
to the plaintiff. We cannot agree with 
this contention. 

It is not disputed that Tedrick was the 
general agent of the plaintiff; that he 
had the general authority to take checks 
in the name of plaintiff and authority to 
indorse the same in plaintiff's name. The 
authority of the agent to indorse these 
checks necessarily implies some discre- 
tion on his part in the disposition of the 
Proceeds thereof. 

In the case of Rice et al v. People’s 
Sav. Bank, 140 Wash. 20, 247 P. 1009, 


it is said: 
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“Bank crediting proceeds of check, 
drawn to order of principal and indorsed 
in principal’s name by agent, to indi- 
vidual account of agent, is not liable to 
principal. where agent had authority to 
indorse checks generally or in blank with 
undisclosed instructions to deposit checks 
to credit of principal, which was un- 
known to bank.” 


In the above case, it appears that Rice- 
Greisen Company were promoters, with 
their principal office at San Francisco. 
They opened a branch office in Seattle, 
and placed H. W. Watts in charge 
thereof, as their general manager; his 
duty being to sell stock, receive payment 
therefor, with general authority to in- 
dorse checks payable to the company 
given in payment of the sale of such 
stock. The authority of the agent was 
limited there as here, his authority being 
limited to indorsing checks for deposit 
only to the credit of the company in the 
Union National Bank of Seattle. In 
violation of these instructions, Watts 
indorsed checks payable to the com- 
pany and deposited the same to his 
individual credit in the People’s Sav- 
ings Bank, withdrew the same on his 
individual checks, and misappropriated 
the fund. Suit was brought against the 
bank to recover the fund so misappro- 
priated. The court held the bank not 
liable; it not having been shown that 
the bank had knowledge of the limita- 
tion placed upon the authority of Watts. 

In the case of Chamberlin Metal 
Weatherstrip Co. v. Bank of Pleasanton, 
107 Kan. 79, 190 P. 742, 12 A. L. R. 
97, the Supreme Court of Kansas held: 


“A corporation of Michigan sent its 
agent to Kansas to contract for and 
supply weatherstrips to such customers 
as he could induce to purchase them. 
The form of contract furnished to and 
used by him provided for payment in 
cash on completion of the work. On 
completing a contract with one cus- 
tomer, she gave him a check on a local 
bank whose cashier knew he had been 
in the vicinity for some time filling 
similar contracts. The agent indorsed 
the check. ‘Chamberlin Metal Weather- 
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strip Co. by Sprague T. Haskell, 
Agent, and the bank paid it to the 
agent, who absconded with the proceeds. 
Held, that the principal cannot compel 
the bank to pay to it the amount of the 
check thus indorsed and collected by its 
agent.” 


See, also, the case of Gate City Build- 
ing & Loan Ass'n v. National Bank of 
Commerce, 126 Mo. 82, 28 S. W. 633, 
27 L.R. A. 401, 47 Am. St. Rep. 633, 
wherein it is held that the bank was not 
liable for honoring the individual checks 
of the secretary treasurer of the loan 
association upon deposits to his  indi- 
vidual credit obtained by him by indors- 
ing checks made payable to the company 
and depositing the proceeds thereof to 
his individual credit, although it was 
clearly established that the fund was 
misappropriated by such secretary treas- 
urer. 

In the case of J. L. Mott Iron Works 
v. Metropolitan Bank, 78 Wash. 294, 
307, 139 P. 36, 41, in the body of the 
opinion, the court said: 


“An agent, having general authority 
to indorse checks of his principal, must 
of necessity have authority to direct the 
disposition of the proceeds of the checks. 
His authority in this respect can of 
course be limited, but, in the absence of 
limitations known to the person receiv- 
ing checks so indorsed, such person has 
the right to assume that the agent's 
powers with reference to the disposition 
of the proceeds of the check are un- 
limited. One of the purposes of the 
indorsement is to enable the check to 
be collected from the payee, and a bank, 
acting as collector of a check indorsed 
in the payee’s name by an authorized 
agent, may without liability to the 
Principal turn the proceeds of the check 
Over to any person it is directed so to 
do by the agent, unless it has knowl- 
edge, actual or implied, that the agent's 
authority is confined to a particular 
disposition of the proceeds of the check.” 


The weight of authority is to the 
effect that, even though a bank knows 


that moneys deposited with it are trust 
funds and deposited in the individual 
name of the trustee, it is bound to honor 
the checks of the depositor, and that it 
incurs no liability in so doing, unless it 
participates in a misappropriation of the 
funds, or the circumstances are such 
that it is chargeable with the knowledge 
that the depositor is violating his trust. 
7 C. J. 644, and cases cited in notes 25, 
26, and 27. 

Counsel for plaintiff concedes this to 
be the rule as applied to a trustee, but 
contends it has no application to an 
agent; that, as to a trustee, the title to 
the fund is in him; that he has the legal 
right to withdraw such fund, and the 
bank in which the fund is deposited has 
the right to presume that the fund will 
not be withdrawn in violation of the 
trust, but, as to an agent, the title to 
the fund is in his principal; that no title 
passes thereto to the agent, and if, there- 
tore, the bank, knowing the fund to be 
the fund of the principal, permits the 
same to be withdrawn by the agent on 
his individual check, such bank is guilty 
of conversion and liable to the principal. 
This distinction is not recognized by the 
authorities above cited, nor do we think 
any such distinction should be made. 
If an agent, having authority to indorse 
the checks of his principal, upon such 
indorsement receives and deposits the 
proceeds thereof to his individual credit 
in the bank, he thereafter holds the same 
in trust for his principal, and the de- 
pository bank has the same right to pre- 
sume that such agent will not withdraw 
the same in violation of his trust as it 
has to rely on such presumption as to 
any other trustee. 

There was no error in denying plain- 
tiff's motion for a directed verdict. 

Complaint is made as to certain in- 
structions given and of the refusal of 
certain requested instructions, but the 
view we take of this case renders it un’ 
necessary to consider these assignments. 

We are of the opinion that the plain: 
tiff has wholly failed to establish liability 
against the defendant bank. The evi- 
dence offered by plaintiff in its behalf 
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establishes that Tedrick was its general 
agent; that he had general authority to 
indorse checks. This authority was, of 
course, limited as between the plaintiff 
and its agent, but there is no evidence 
establishing or tending to establish that 
the defendant bank had knowledge of 
such limitation, nor is there shown 
circumstances sufficient to charge it with 
such notice. 

While, as stated, there was, in out 
opinion, no evidence authorizing the 
court to submit the question of notice, 
either actual or constructive, to the jury, 
yet the court submitted this phase of the 
case, under proper instruction, to the 
jury. 

There was an attempt on the part of 
the defendant to establish ratification, 
and complaint is made by the plaintiff 
as to the instruction of the court given 
on this phase of the case, but, inde- 
pendent of the question of ratification, 
we are clearly of the opinion that the 
judgment is correct, and this branch of 
the case will therefore not be further 
considered. 

The case is briefed by the plaintiff, in 
the main, on the theory that the bank is 
liable from the mere fact that it per- 
mitted Tedrick to deposit the proceeds 
of these checks to his individual credit 
and withdraw the same on his individual 
checks. Under the record, plaintiff's 
case must stand or fall on this proposi- 
tion. In our opinion, the law is against 
plaintiff's contention. Under the evi- 
dence, no legal liability has been estab- 
lished against the defendant bank. The 
plaintiff clothed its agent with general 
authority to indorse checks, and, when 
these checks were presented and indorsed 
by said agent, the bank, under the facts 
in the instant case, might legally have 
paid him the cash thereon across the 
counter without liability to the plaintiff. 
The plaintiff placed Tedrick in charge 
of its business as its general manager, 
clothed him with authority to indorse 
its checks, thereby vouching for his 
honor and integrity, and defendant bank 
should not be made to suffer because of 
this misplaced confidence. 

Judgment should be affirmed. 
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HOLDER ENTITLED TO ENFORCE 
CHECK ALTHOUGH INDORSE- 
MENT FORGED 


Pyper v. Climer, Court of Appeals of 
Ohio, 163 N. E. Rep. 640 


Where the payee of a check entrusted 
it to his agent for the purpose of deposit- 
ing it as security and it was transferred 
to a holder for value bearing a forgery 
of the payee’s signature, it was held 
that the holder could enforce it against 
the payee. The payee was precluded 
by his action in delivering the check to 
the agent from setting up the forgery as 
a defense. 

Suit by William H. Climer against 
John Pyper and another. Judgment for 
plaintiff was entered in the municipal 
court and was affirmed by the court of 
common pleas, and defendants bring 
error. Affirmed. 


MILLS, J.—William H. Climer, 
claiming to be the owner in due course 
and for valuable consideration of a check 
for $125, brought suit thereon in the 


municipal court of Cincinnati against 
the drawer and payee. 
The check read as follows: 


“Cincinnati, Ohio, June 27, 1924. 
“Pay to the order of John Pyper 
$125.00 one hundred twenty-five dollars. 
“The Home Savings Bank of Cincinnati, 

Ohio. Interstate Credit Co. 
“Lester G. Hilpp.” 


The 


follows: 


indorsements thereon read as 


“John Pyper. 
“W.E. Climer. 
“The Provident Sav. Bk. & Trust Co.” 


Payee and drawer admit the execution 
and validity of the check, but deny 
Climer’s ownership of it, on the ground 
that the check is still the property of 
the payee, Pyper, and has never been 
negotiated by him, but that the name of 
the payee had been forged as a pre- 
tended indorsement on the check before 
Climer acquired it. 

The municipal court entered judg: 





He shut out the roar of the Street 
. « e but he shut in a more deadly din 


There has been a great awakening 
in American Business to the dev- 
astating cost of noise. Millions 
are spent in office building con- 
struction to shut out the thunder 
of the street by insulating walls and 
ceilings. But in closing out the 
noisy distractions of the outside 
world, many business men are 
overlooking the vital importance 
of suppressing the inside noise 
manufactured right within the 
office itself! 

The biggest factor in creating office 
noise is typewriter clatter. For the 
typewriter regulates the pitch of 
the office. 

The one and only remedy for type- 
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ment in favor of Climer. That judg- 
ment was afirmed by the court of 
common pleas, and error is prosecuted 
here. 

The record shows that the payee re- 
ceived the check in question from the 
drawer in Cincinnati on June 27 and 
delivered it unindorsed on July 1 to a 
man named Duke, who was an aviator, 
with instructions to take it to Kokomo, 
Ind., for the purpose of negotiating for 
the renting of an airplane. The payee 
testified that he did not authorize Duke, 
or any one else, to indorse the check; 
but that his instructions were that Duke 
should deposit the check with the air- 
plane company as security for the rental 
of such airplane as he might select. 

On or about July 2 Duke took the 
check to Climer with the request that 
Climer cash it; and Climer had the check 
in his possession from 8 in the morning 
until 1 o'clock that afternoon. When 
Climer received the check from Duke, 
it was indorsed with the name of the 
payee. At 1 o'clock that afternoon, 


Climer, accompanied by Duke, went to 
the Provident Bank, where Climer did 
business, and presented the check for 
payment. At the request of that bank, 
Climer placed his signature upon the 
back of the check; whereupon that bank 
paid the amount of the check in cash to 


either Duke or 
present. 

Climer testified that he placed his 
signature upon the check at the request 
of the bank, and solely for the purpose 
of enabling Duke to cash it. He testi- 
fed that at Duke's suggestion he de- 
livered the check to the paying teller, 
that the teller laid the money on the 
counter, and that Duke took the money 
trom the counter. 

The check went through the clearing 
house, but was returned by the drawee 
to the paying bank dishonored, because 
of the claimed forgery of the name of 
the payee. Climer, upon demand of the 
paying bank, repaid to that bank the 
amount of the check. 

The sole question is whether the payee 
chall be allowed to set up the defense 
of a forged indorsement of his name. 


Climer, both being 


Section 8128 of the General Code 
(section 23 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law) reads as follows: 

“When a signature is forged or made 
without authority of the person whose 
signature it purports to be, it is wholly 
inoperative. No right to retain the 
instrument, give a discharge therefor, 
or to enforce its payment against any 
party thereto, can be acquired through 
or under such signature, unless the party 
against whom it is sought to enforce 
such right is precluded from setting up 
the forgery or want of authority.” 

We are of opinion that under the 
facts and circumstances of this case, the 
payee is by his acts precluded from set- 
ting up the defense of forgery. See S. 
Weisberger Co. v. Barberton Sav. Bank, 
84 Ohio St. 21, 9F N. E. 379, 34 L. R. 
A. (N.S.) 1100. 

The judgment of the court of common 
pleas is afirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 

HAMILTON, P. J., and CUSHING, 


J., concur. 


DEPOSITOR PROTECTED BY 
POLICY OF FORGERY 
INSURANCE 


Schramm v. Metropolitan Casualty In 
surance Co., New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, 
October, 1928 


A forgery bond issued by the defen- 
dant company insured the plaintiffs 
against loss through the payment on a 
forged indorsement of any check drawn 
by the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs drew 
checks to the order of a corporation and 
delivered them to the corporation’s presi’ 
dent who indorsed them without author’ 
ity and appropriated the proceeds. The 
plaintiffs were compelled to pay the 
amounts over again to the corporation. 
It was held that this loss was covered 


by the bond. 


MARTIN, J.—The defendant, a 
casualty insurance company, issued to 
plaintiffs its bond, known as a “deposi- 
tor’s forgery bond,” in which it agreed 
to indemnify them against loss not ex- 
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ceeding $20,000, through the payment 
by the plaintiffs of any check drawn by 
them and bearing the forged indorse- 
ment of a payee or of any other person, 
firm or corporation. 

The plaintiffs were appointed exclusive 
factors for a corporation known as Hugh 
Cafferky & Co,, Inc. One Hugh Caf- 
ferky was its president, and the corpo- 
ration was furnished space at the plain- 
tiffs place of business. Hugh Cafferky 
was the only officer of the corporation 
stationed at their office. All of their 
dealings were with him. They became 
indebted to Hugh Cafferky & Co., Inc., 
in various amounts, and made payments 
on such indebtedness from time to time. 

This controversy centers about checks 
for the sum of $1225 drawn by the 
plaintiffs to the order of Hugh Cafferky 
& Co., Inc., which were delivered to 
the president of that company, were 
indorsed in its name by him as president, 
and were then at his request cashed by 
plaintiffs. 

For the indebtedness intended to be 


so paid plaintiffs were sued by Hugh 


Cafferky & Co., Inc. Judgment was 
rendered in the corporation’s favor for 
$1,331.39, and on appeal to this court 
the judgment was sustained. As $325 
of the amount was not covered under 
the policy but $1,006.39 is now involved. 

The plaintiffs contend that the losses 
were occasioned through an unauthor- 
ized or forged indorsement; that ir- 
respective of what was said by the court 
at Trial Term in the former action the 
plaintiffs were compelled to pay a second 
time solely because of an unauthorized 
or forged indorsement. 

An important part of the submitted 
statement of facts is as follows: 


“XIII. It is conceded by the defen- 
dant for the purpose of this controversy 
only (a) that plaintiffs acted in good 
faith in their dealings with Hugh Caf- 
ferky & Co., Inc., and that there was no 
conspiracy with Hugh Cafferky on their 
part or actual knowledge by them that 
he was diverting the funds of the corpo 
ration. (b) That the instruments de- 
livered to Hugh Cafferky upon which 
he affixed the signature of his corpora- 
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tion and his own name as president 
thereof, and in return for which he 
procured cash from the makers thereof, 
shall be deemed to be ‘checks’ within the 
meaning of the aforesaid bond, whether 
or not such was their legal effect; and 
(c) that a loss resulting from the act 
of a corporate officer in indorsing a 
check without authority and appropriat- 
ing the proceeds shall be deemed a loss 
within the meaning of said bond, 
whether or not such unauthorized in- 
dorsement technically constitutes forgery 
within the meaning of the Penal Law, 
but nothing in this clause contained 
shall be deemed a concession that the 
loss in issue was the result of such in- 
dorsement or of any lack of actual or 
implied power thereby to bind the cor 
poration of which Cafferky was presi- 
dent.” 


At the Trial Term it was shown that 
the president had no authority to indorse 
the checks. That authority was given 
to the treasurer only. 

The by-laws of Hugh Cafferky & Co, 
Inc., provided that the treasurer “shall 
sign, make and indorse in the name of 
the corporation all checks, drafts, war 
rants and orders for the payment of 
money, and pay out and dispose of same 
and receipt therefor, under the direction 
of the president or the board of direc’ 
tors.” (Article III). 


Article VII of said by-laws provided: 


“Bills, Notes, &c. Sec. 1. How made. 
All bills, notes, checks or other negott 
able instruments of the corporation shall 
be made in the name of the corporation, 
and shall be signed by the secretary of 
treasurer or vice-president. No officer 
or agent of the corporation, either 
singly or jointly with others, shall have 
the power to make any bill payable, 
note, check or warrant or other negotl 
able instrument, or indorse the same 10 
the name of the corporation, or contract 
or cause to be contracted any debts of 
liability in the name and on behalf of 
the corporation, except as herein & 
pressly prescribed and provided.” 

It is conceded that the present plain 
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tifs did not have actual knowledge of 
either of the above quoted provisions of 
the by-laws. 

The indorsements on the check were 
clearly unauthorized and forged. If 
they were not, the defendant is not 
liable. 

The effect of the bond is that for any 
direct loss by reason of a forged indorse- 
ment there may be a recovery. When 
the president of the corporation, in 
violation of a corporate resolution, in- 
dorsed its name on the check, obtained 
the funds and converted the proceeds to 
his own use, he was guilty of a forgery. 


In Wagner Trading Co. v. National 
Park Bank (228 N. Y. 42) the court 
said: “If the original indorsement was 
authorized, the diversion of the funds 
after indorsement would not make it a 
forgery, but if the original indorsement 
was unauthorized, parties dealing with 
the wrongdoer and innocent parties alike 


were bound to know the lack of the 


agent’s authority to convey title away 
from the true owner to anyone.” 

It appears therefore that the loss was 
occasioned in this case by forgery. It 
follows that the defendant is liable on 
the bond, and the judgment should be 
for the plaintiff, with costs. 


PREDICTS OUTSTANDING YEAR FOR 
INDUSTRY 


HE year 1929 will be an out- 
standing year as far as industry 
is concerned, in the opinion of 


J. H. Barringer, 


vice-president and 
general manager of the National 
Cash Register Company, of Day- 
ton, Ohio. The world is in the 
midst of a new age—the machinery age, 
he says, and business everywhere is 
thinking in terms of work done by ma- 
chinery instead of by hand. Business 
is seeking new ways to save time, money 
and labor, and this will result in im- 
proved products, increased production 
and greater sales, Mr. Barringer believes. 

“I see no reason why 1929 shall not 
be an outstanding year for business. Re- 
ports from Washington show that na- 
tional bank resources are mounting 
higher and higher; steel, motor and ag- 
riculture production is exceeding all ex- 
pectations; and trade generally is brisk 
and on the upward trend. The recent 
drastic readjustment on the stock market 
has not disturbed conditions generally, 
and business is going ahead as usual,” 
says this industrial leader. 

“Citizens in general are thinking in 
terms of national as well as international 
Prosperity, and this is a hopeful sign 
from the standpoint of business. The 
radio, airplane and industry, with its 


representatives in all parts of the earth, 
are literally making all the world a 
neighborhood, and that, too, is a hope- 
ful sign for future world peace and 
prosperity.” 


J. H. BarrIncER 
Vice-president and general manager 
the National Cash Register Company, 

Dayton, Ohio. 





PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 


THE BANKERS MaGazINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 


answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 


Questions 


of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 


the persons asking the questions will be used. 


In case the question is not one of 


particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 


Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MaGazZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


UESTION: What bearing do you 

consider the chain stores have upon 

the future of independent stores? What 

attitude should the country banker take 
in loaning the independent? 

C. W.H. 


ANSWER: The chain stores are 


making big inroads on the small in- 


dependent stores and, in fact, big busi- 
ness has in recent years been the con- 
stant gainer. These changes are brought 


about by a number of factors. Many 
believe that big business will continue 
its gains and, with keener competition, 
meaning smaller profits, the independent 
will gradually be forced to give way. 
Of course, it is perfectly possible to 
operate independents in every line of 
business and for them to succeed because 
there will always be an economic need 
for certain lines of business in certain 
communities. The country banker who 
is on the ground is in the best position 
to judge the future possibilities of the 
merchants of that community. I do not 
feel that the country banker has anything 
to worry about in this respect. The 


change will be slow. He, as always, can- 


readily gauge the trend of stores, see 
their growth and decline and work into 
or out of the risks as he desires. He has 
every opportunity to do so. If “dry 
rot” sets in he should be first to see it. 
He should, however, watch this sort of 
risk more carefully than ever. 
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QUESTION: In your opinion, would 
a concern engaged in the dry goods busi- 
ness and having an inventory of $600, 
000 and sales of $2,000,000 be carrying 
too much merchandise? A. T.R. 


ANSWER: You did not mention 
whether the concern was engaged in the 
wholesale or retail dry goods business 
nor the time of year at which this in- 
ventory was shown. A wholesale con- 
cern doing a volume of $2,000,000 might 
be warranted in showing a larger inven: 
tory than $600,000 at certain times of 
the year whereas at other times (the end 
of a season) it would be altogether too 
heavy. The same reasoning applies to 
a retail house. Another thing about 
inventory is its composition. To get a 
rough idea let us take the following 
division of sales: 

$600,000 


Printed cottons 
DAGGER NE DAC. oo 6 svikw cine wins 400,000 


With this division of sales we might 
have a $600,000 inventory made up as 
follows: 

$100,000 
Velvets 


Printed cottons ... 
Ries Se RE. o biccasa saldeniee 250,000 


—— 


$600,000 


So with even a total inventory figure 
in line, the division might be improper. 
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Also, there might be a lot of carry-over 


fair to the bankers. Your question 


merchandise or inventory might be over- 
loaded on slow-moving merchandise and 
short on current-moving merchandise 
and yet the total figure appear in line. 


QUESTION: I am a credit man con- 
nected with a trade house and quite 
frequently I write to banks for credit 
information. In the case of country 
banks I get very little definite informa- 
tion and while larger banks usually write 
more at length I find they seldom ex- 
press opinions. In the credit fraternity 
we are all working together and it seems 
to me that where the banker knows 
something detrimental to the risk he 
should so state it. The information in 
bankers’ letters is usually meager and 
dificult to interpret. Why is it that 
bankers have this reluctancy about giv- 
ing credit information to trade houses? 


C. A.B. 


ANSWER: It is difficult to know 
Just how to go about answering your 
inquiry. I want to be perfectly fair to 
the attitude you take and also perfectly 


would convey the impression that 
bankers, in replying to credit inquiries, 
are prone to give incorrect information. 
Perhaps, you did not intend to convey 
this impression but, if you did, I fear I 
shall have to take a different opinion. 
I am positively convinced that the rep- 
resentative banking institutions of this 
country endeavor at all times to give 
intelligent, truthful replies to credit in- 
quiries. The banker is, perhaps, as much 
in need of credit information from trade 
houses as trade houses need the bankers’ 
experience. With regard to expressing 
opinions—I do not believe anyone is 
over-anxious on this score. Your job 
is to check the credits of your house and 
to enable you to do this to best advan- 
tage you are anxious to learn the expe- 
rience of other houses and banks with 
the concern in question. You, there- 
fore, set about to learn others’ expe- 
riences and, perhaps, obtain their im- 
pression of management, possibilities, 
etc., but you must judge the goodness 
of the risk from the standpoint of your 
house. What might be regarded as a 
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reasonable credit risk for a $2,000,000 
house selling a highly specialized line of 
goods might not prove a reasonable credit 
risk for your house (say with a $50,000 
responsibility) selling a general line on 
a very narrow margin of profit. In 
other words, there are perhaps factors 
to be taken into consideration from the 
particular standpoint of your house and, 
therefore, why should the other fellow 
be anxious to say “they are good for 
the amount you mention.” You want 
to know his experience and in most 
cases you get proper co-operation. The 
banker is regarded generally as a con- 
servative individual and this conservatism 
applies to his credit letters. Willing to 
co-operate at all times and give his expe- 
rience, he endeavors to write his letters 
in such a manner as to give the customer 
the justice due him and yet, at the same 
time, in such a manner as not to place 
himself in an embarrassing situation. 
The banker has a responsibility to a 
customer who has referred someone to 
him. In the case of a good customer, 
this responsibility becomes a pleasure 
and in the case of a poor customer it 
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becomes an embarrassing responsibility. 
The banker endeavors in either instance 
to reply fairly. Then, there is the factor 
of sacredness of credit replies. Please 
always remember that all credit replies 
are not handled in the way they should 
be. Perhaps the banker is answering an 
inquiry to someone unknown to him. 
What care will that person take to 
protect the banker? Sometimes credit 
replies are not guarded as jealously as 
they might be. This not only applies 
to the replies made to trade houses by 
banks but also by banks to other banks. 
To be sure, the breaches of confidence 
are not frequent but, nevertheless, fre- 
quent enough to warrant the banker to 
reply to his inquiries with prudence. 
This same procedure, I believe, you will 
also find followed by trade houses. 
That is why credit conventions and 
acquaintances all help, because you get 
to know the other fellow and after all 
it’s human nature to talk differently to 
a friend than to a stranger. 


QUESTION: Do you consider that 


an item of “leasehold” in a statement 1s 
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a good asset? I have not seen it very 
frequently but recently it came to my 
attention and it was a substantial amount 
compared to the company’s surplus. 
How is it arrived at? C. W. 


ANSWER: The value of a leasehold 
depends upon the life of the lease. It 
may be a perfectly good asset but we 
presume you meant the question in the 
light of current asset. It is not a current 
asset in the ordinary analysis of a state- 
ment, because we assume that the com- 
pany is going to continue to do business 
at that place and not convert it into 
cash or profit. The value is arrived at 
by deducting annual costs from annual 
income. Any improvement usually must 
be amortized over the life of the lease. 
If the company has agreed to sell the 
lease and accept a certain amount of 
cash that amount of cash might be in- 
cluded in a statement as a current asset, 
if it is payable within a year from state: 
ment date. Likewise, do not overlook 
the fact that the company will very 
probably have to expend a considerable 
sum to equip and fix a new place if it is 
continuing in business. 


Investment 
Foreign 
Credit 


Safe Deposit 


QUESTION: I have often heard 
the expression “gross profits test,” but 
have never had an accurate under- 
standing of its meaning. Will you 
please be good enough to explain this 
and the manner in which it is used? 


C. S. D. 


ANSWER: In most lines of busi- 
ness the ratio of gross profit to sales 
does not vary greatly for that par- 
ticular business. The purpose of the 
gross profits test is to determine this 
fact. The procedure is to take the 
gross profit shown and divide it by the 
amount of sales in order to determine 
the percentage of gross profit. The 
gross profit should be the figure which 
is secured by subtracting from net sales 
all direct costs of manufacturing, such 
as raw materials, direct labor, power (or 
all costs entering into the completion 
of the product made or sold). If the 
percentage of gross profit is high for 
the business compared with other com- 
panies in the same line, the sales may 
be exaggerated, the purchases under- 
stated or inventory may be written up. 
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REGIONAL SAVINGS CONFERENCES 
ANNOUNCED 


are being held this spring under the 

auspices of the Savings Bank Di- 
vision American Bankers Association, for 
the purpose of presenting to savings 
bankers the best and most modern ideas 
pertaining to savings banking. 

The first meeting was held February 
27-28 in Grand Rapids, Mich., for the 
central states, comprising Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska. 

The second conference, for the eastern 
states, Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, West 
Virginia and the District of Columbia, 
will take place March 21-22 in New 
York City. The third meeting, for the 
southern states, including Texas, Okla’ 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina 


‘OUR regional savings conferences 


and Virginia, will be on April 11-12 in 
Birmingham, Ala.; and the western 
states meeting, for Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado 
and New Mexico, will be held April 
25-26 in San Diego, Cal. 

Among the subjects under discussion 
at the first conference in Grand Rapids 
were approved methods for figuring sav- 
ings interest, profitable and unprofitable 
savings accounts, reviving dormant ac- 
counts and popularizing savings accounts, 
and other topics of particular interest 
and benefit to savings banks. 

The second meeting, in New York 
City, will cover the subjects of advertis 
ing plans for increasing savings deposits, 
making budgeting attractive and practi- 
cal, the value of branches for savings 
banks, instalment mortgage plans for 
purchasing homes, uniform methods of 
figuring interest, and a number of other 
equally valuable subjects. Detailed plans 
for the southern and western confer- 
ences are being worked out. 


MORTGAGES ALMOST HALF OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY ASSETS 


of the total admitted assets of all 

life insurance companies in the 
United States was invested in mortgages 
at the beginning of 1928, according to a 
survey of the New York Title and 
Mortgage Company, which numbers 
among its clientele many life insurance 
companies. 

The company’s survey also reveals 
the fact that nearly three-quarters of 
the 142 life insurance companies com- 
prising the American Life convention 
membership hold from 43 per cent. to 
78 per cent. of their total admitted 
assets in mortgages. 

Stock investments, the report con- 
tinues, represented less than 1 per cent. 
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. hye gpa pews 43.4 per cent. 


of the admitted assets of life insurance 
companies in 1927. In this connection, 
the report quotes the following recent 
declaration of a well known life insur- 
ance authority: “The time probably 
will never come when stocks, regardless 
of legality, will occupy in the invest 
ment list of life insurance companies a 
position comparable with either mort 
gages or bonds.” 

A significant comparison is introduced 
in the report in which the yield of 5/2 
per cent. on conservative first mortgages 
is substantially above the yield for the 
twelve most actively traded in stocks in 
the recent bull market on the New York 
Stock Exchange, first mortgages provid: 
ing a much greater return. 
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BRITISH BANKING IN 1928 


By LEONARD J. REID 
Assistant Editor of The Economist, London. 


HROUGHOUT the checkered 
[pes of industrial depression 

which have marked the decade that 
has passed since the end of the great 
war, the constant and rock-like stability 
maintained by the great British banks 
has been an outstanding feature in the 
life of the nation. The mere fact of 
their maintenance of earning power at 
a time when industry is struggling for 
a meagre profit has brought upon the 
bankers the arrows of the critics. But 
one has only to ask what would have 
happened if the bankers had thrown 
their traditional caution to the winds te 
find an effective answer to all such 
criticisms. For if there is any one thing 
that could have intensified British eco- 
nomic troubles in recent years it would 
have been a shaking of the credit and 
prestige of the banking system. 

The year 1928 was a period of stable 
money rates, the bank rate remaining 
firm throughout at 4!/4, per cent., and 
there was no period of high loan rates to 
swell artificially the profits of the bank- 
ing houses. An analysis of money 
market figures shows that the margin 
between the average deposit rate paid 
by the banks and the rate charged on 
short loans was approximately the same 
in 1928 as in 1927. This fact suggests 
that the bank reports would show slight 
changes in profits as compared with the 
previous year, and this has proved to 
be true. Of the big five London banks 
Barclays alone shows'a decline in profits, 
and that of negligible dimensions. The 
other four show increases in net profit 
tanging from just over 4 per cent. in 
the case of the Midland Bank to less 
than 1 per cent. in the case of the West- 
minster. Dividends in several cases were 
retained at the level of the two previous 
years. So steady is the dividend record 


of the principal British banks that it is 
a common joke on the Stock Exchange 
to refer to bank shares as “fixed interest” 
securities. The writer referred a moment 
ago to criticisms of the banks on the 
score of their failure to immerse them- 
selves sufficiently in the fortunes of 
struggling industry. A glance at the 
balance sheet figures for the last year 
gives a good refutation of the idea that 
the banks have been guilty of an undue 
restriction of credit. For the whole 
period of 1928 it has been officially 
computed that the productivity of Great 
Britain showed a substantial net decline 
as compared with 1927. Nevertheless, 
we find on turning to the bank balance 
sheets that there was a substantial rise 
in the amount of discounts and advances. 
It is quite clear that in a year of declin- 
ing production and trade the banks have 
actually made an increase in the amount 
of credit available to the trader and 
producer. 


WHERE BRITISH BANKING DIFFERS FROM 
EUROPEAN 


The first point for students of English 
banking figures to remember is that 
British banking practice is in one respect 
entirely different from that generally 
prevailing on the continent of Europe. 
According to British tradition it is not 
the duty of the banker to provide fixed 


or long-term capital for industry. It is 
with short-term finance that the banks 
are concerned. For long-term financing 
trade and industry in Great Britain have 
to look to the new capital market and 
the supply which the market gets from 
the accumulated savings of the people. 
Nevertheless, it has been shown again 
and again during recent industrial 
troubles that British banks have been 
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forced unintentionally perhaps, to de- 
part from their golden rule. In one big 
industry after another they have found 
that money lent for temporary purposes 
has been turned into a frozen credit and 
the lender has been obliged to accept 
debentures as an earnest of ultimate re- 
payment. The most striking instance of 
this is seen in Lancashire where the 
malaise of the great cotton industry has 
forced latge scale reorganization. When 
that reorganization was contemplated it 
was found that to a very large extent 
the industry was in the hands of the 
London and North Country banks, and 
that without their consent to necessary 
sacrifices no constructive effort could he 
made. 

If the joint stock banks have their 


critics, so has our central institution, 
the Bank of England, which, in the last 
twelve months, has been beset by many 
an accuser. In the early part of 1928 
the bank accumulated some £24,000,000 
of gold and the critics maintained that 
the occasion should have been taken to 
lower the bank rate. But there again 
the defense is obvious and satisfactory. 
In the last four months of the year the 
Bank of England lost all but a fraction 
of the gold it had earlier accumulated. 
If then the court of directors had re- 
duced the bank rate when the critics 
wished it, in May or June, it is more 
than probable that the drain of gold 
would have been increased by the 
greater disparity between rates in 
London and elsewhere, and that in the 
autumn the Bank of England rate would 
have been forced up to 5 or 5Yy per 
cent. This would have meant both 
material and psychological disturbances 
to trade and industry, and on the whole 
it is impossible to upset the claim that 
in following the path of caution and 
maintaining stability throughout the 
year, the Bank of England acted to the 
best advantage of the nation’s interest. 
The central institution has, moreover, 
given proof in the last year of its ability 
to move with the times, not merely by 
strengthening both its directorate and 
its administration by the addition of new 
and experienced blood, but also by lend- 
ing very useful help in the cotton trade 
reorganization to which reference has 
just been made. 

It may be that the tradition of British 
banking is too conservative to suit some 
modern tastes, but he would be a bold 
man who denied that by this policy the 
banks have built up for the nation a 
bulwark against economic disaster, or 
who would suggest that they should 
leave the high road of safety for experi 
mental short-cuts in a time of exceptional 
economic difficulty. 
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THE PROBLEM OF STABILIZATION 


By Gustav CASSEL 


Why a stabilization of the purchasing power of the dollar which would be expressed 

by the general level of commodity prices should be the goal of all central banks, and 

especially of the Federal Reserve System, is outlined in the following article, which is 

reprinted from the Quarterly Report of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, Sweden. 
Professor Cassel is one of the world’s leading economists. 


HE function of a central bank, 
[snes speaking, is to provide 

the home country with a stable 
currency. In a country possessing a 
free paper currency this will be tanta- 
mount to imparting constancy to the 
purchasing power of the currency. In 
a gold standard country this function 
will assume a more special significance: 
the central bank will then have to main- 
tain the currency at a fixed parity with 
gold. In this case also the central bank 
will evidently have to regulate the pur- 
chasing power of the currency. This 
purchasing power must in fact be con- 
stantly maintained at the same level as 
the purchasing power of gold. That 
many countries have succeeded in main- 
taining a gold standard for a very con- 
siderable length of time is proof positive 
that it lies in the power of a central 
bank to regulate the purchasing power 
of the currency. To dispute this is to 
deny that it is possible for a central bank 
to maintain its currency at a fixed parity 
with vold. In fact in a gold standard 


country this function is rendered more 
dificult only according as the purchas- 
ing power of gold varies, thus making it 
necessary to adjust the purchasing power 
of the currency to variations in the pur- 
chasing power of gold. 

If we can assume that the value of 
gold itself is unaffected by any action 
that may be taken by the central bank, 
the policy of the bank will be deter- 
mined simply and solely by the function 
indicated above. Before the war it was, 
generally speaking, possible to proceed 
from this assumption without too much 
deviation from the truth. The same 
now applies to smaller countries possess: 
ing a gold standard: regarded from their 
point of view, the value of gold is an 
objectively given fact, and all they will 
have to do is to maintain the currency 
at a fixed parity with gold. The con- 
ditions are quite different in those coun- 
tries which are so big that their mone- 
tary policy is bound to have an effect 
even on the value of gold itself. Among 
these countries the United States holds 
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the first place, and in fact stands in a 
class apart. The central bank system of 
the United States, besides the primary 
function of maintaining the dollar on a 
parity with gold, has an additional 
obligation. This obligation, as expressed 
in the language which the writer used in 
his evidence before the House Committee 
at Washington, is that “the Federal 
Reserve System should utilize the in- 
fluence it may have on the value of gold 
in order, in co-operation with other 
central banks, to prevent unnecessary 
fluctuations in the value of gold.” 


VALUE OF GOLD DETERMINED BY VALUE 
OF DOLLAR 


So long as the United States is so 
abundantly supplied with gold as at 
present, and is in a position both to send 
gold out of the country and to receive 
gold without any apparent effect on the 
supply of means of payment within the 
country, the value of gold is in fact 
determined by the value of the dollar, 
instead of the reverse. The credit policy 
of the Federal Reserve banks accord- 
ingly determines not merely the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, but also that of 
gold, and thus becomes a model for the 
regulation of the currency by all other 
central banks. 

Under such conditions, the standard 
selected by the Federal Reserve System 
for the stabilization of the dollar— 
which in any case must always be its 
aim—becomes a matter of extreme im- 
portance. All other countries will, of 
course, be obliged to adopt a similar 
standard for the stabilization of their 
currencies. In the writer’s opinion, the 
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goal in view should be a stabilization of 
the purchasing power of the dollar which 
would be expressed by the general level 
of commodity prices being maintained as 
constant as possible. This price level is 


satisfactorily indicated by the Bureau of 
Labor index for wholesale prices. 


STANDARD CONVENTIONAL 


This standard is, of course, in some 
measure conventional. It has, however, 
the great merits of being very simple, 
of being objectively determinable with 
a considerable degree of accuracy, and 
nevertheless of being so promptly avail- 
able that the regulation of the currency 
is not thereby delayed. Another im- 
portant consideration is that this 
standard enables other countries to 
follow suit. Experience has shown that, 
under fairly normal conditions, the 
stabilization of the level of prices on a 
similar basis in different countries results 
in a stabilization of the rates of exchange 
between them. It should moreover be 
realized that the selection of a standard 
for stabilization is by no means an 
academic question, but eminently a 
matter of practical policy. Thus it is 
necessary to find a standard on which 
everybody can agree, not merely in the 
United States, but also in other coun 
tries. Those who grasp this will under’ 
stand how senseless it is to agitate for 
other standards of stabilization which 
could merely satisfy special demands or 
particular theoretical views. 

It is sometimes asserted that the gen’ 
eral level of commodity prices is not a 
sufficiently comprehensive measure 0 
the purchasing power of money. At 
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tempts have accordingly been made to thus to push it into a sphere which is 
compile a still more general index, which beyond its power of control. It must 
is to include also wages and the value also be borne in mind that the main- 
of capital assets, as expressed, for ex- tenance of a stable level of commodity 
ample, in the prices of shares. Such prices presupposes continual changes in 
attempts, which are obviously based on the bank rate. As these changes are 
statistical points of view rather than on bound to be followed by certain fluctua- 
considerations of practical economy, tions in the prices of shares, what sense 
must be sternly repudiated. can there be in trying to prevent those 
That wages ought not to be included fluctuations? 
in the index seems fairly obvious. As 
suming that the general level of com: LEVEL OF COMMODITY PRICES 
modity prices remains constant, a rise 
in wages is to be regarded merely as an It should thus be clear that the level 
expression of the increased efficiency of of commodity prices pure and simple, 
labor. To prevent this natural result as expressed in the usual index for 
of human progress from having effect wholesale prices, is, both in theory and 
seems irrational; at any rate this is not in practice, decidedly preferable to a 
the proper function of the central bank. more complicated index number. This 
It must further be borne in mind that general level of commodity prices more- 
statistics of wages as a rule are by no_ over provides a sufficiently good standard 
means so reliable as statistics of whole’ for stabilization policy. Indeed, when 
sale prices, and that they are usually we get so far that the various currencies 
available much too late. An additional of the world have a stable purchasing 
drawback is the striking lack of uni’ power in relation to the staple wholesale 
formity in the wages statistics of differ. commodities, or, in other words, that a 
ent countries. wholesale price index once fixed is main- 
As for the value of capital assets, it tained constant, the world will possess 
is, of course, nothing but the capitalized a monetary system so immensely superior 
value of the return on those assets. This to anything previously on record that we 
brings in the rate of interest. But to shall all have reason to feel extremely 
drag the rate of interest into an index satisfied. A monetary system thus stabi- 
which is intended to express the prices lized would give industry and com- 
of commodities is unduly to complicate merce as much stability as could be de- 
the matter, and greatly to obscure the sired, at any rate as much stability as 
theoretical significance of the index num- could conceivably be imparted to it by 
ber. The adoption of such a standard monetary means. 
for stabilization would moreover entail In discussing the effects of the standard 
very great inconveniences in practice. selected for the stabilization of the cur- 
e inevitable consequence would be to rency, we must obviously proceed from 
put pressure on the central bank to fairly normal conditions. If the ab 
check a rise in the prices of shares, and normally high level of commodity prices 
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at the time when inflation was at its 
worst, say in the United States, had 
been taken as the basis for stabilization, 
the policy of stabilization would pre- 
sumably have encountered very con- 
siderable difficulties. To determine the 
level at which the currency should be 
stabilized after a period of violent in- 
flation is a separate question, which must 
be kept distinct from the problem of 
selecting the index for stabilization. 
After such a period it may be presumed 
that some deflation will as a rule be 
necessary in order to get back to a level 
of wholesale prices at which the entire 
national economy can be brought into 
equilibrium without too much hardship. 
As regards the United States in par- 
ticular, it was doubtless unavoidable 
that the stabilization should have been 
made at a price level considerably below 
the maximum of the period of inflation. 
In fact, an attempt to maintain the value 
of gold for any length of time at the low 
level corresponding to commodity prices 
at their culmination would have led to 
great difficulties. These, however, are 
questions which lie beyond the scope of 
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the problem on which we are here 
engaged. 

The procedure actually adopted in 
the United States was to force down 
the general level of commodity prices 
to about 150, as compared with the pre- 
war level. This deflation was brought 
to a termination in 1921, since when the 
wholesale price level has been main- 
tained fairly constantly at that level. 
That since then the economic develop- 
ment of the United States has been com- 
paratively steady, and at any rate ex: 
tremely favorable, seems to be convince: 
ing proof that it was wise to take the 
wholesale price level as a standard for 
stabilization. Any other standard could 
scarcely have produced such favorable 
results. Thus the criticisms directed 
against the wholesale price level as a 
standard for stabilization are not sup: 
ported by experience. 


DUTY TO INSURE PROGRESS? 
Some people entertain the idea that 


it is the duty of the central bank to 
insure steady progress, and that it should 
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accordingly endeavor to equalize the 
fluctuations of the economic life. At- 
tempts have actually been made to set 
up this aim as a standard for stabiliza- 
tion policy. Views of this kind appear to 
have had some influence on the bank 
policy of the Federal Reserve System. 

If this policy were to be carried to 
its ulterior consequences, it would be 
necessary to construct an index number 
for the general economic progress of 
the country, and to direct the central 
bank to concentrate all its efforts on 
keeping this index number constant. 
That such a scheme would be extremely 
impractical is self-evident. It would be 
most difficult to induce any central bank 
in the whole world to accept such a 
mandate. It would obviously be still 
more impossible to get all countries to 
agree on a policy of this nature, and on 
the basis for the compilation of “the 
index of progress.” 

Quite apart from these difficulties, 
however, the scheme is marred by an 
inherent defect. It signifies in fact that 
the central bank should undertake to 
endeavor, by monetary means, to check 
unusually rapid progress due to natural, 
and in themselves very satisfactory, con- 
ditions. Such tendencies, it is true, may 
irom time to time be discerned in the 
policy of the central banks. Attempts 
are sometimes made to retard the rapid 
development of production, with the 
idea of allowing time for “purchasing 
power” to develop at the same pace. 
When in popular discussions people 
argue about the insufficiency of pur- 
chasing power, they are, however, sure 
to be on the wrong track, and are apt 
to be led into the most absurd con- 


clusions. The purchasing power of the 
community can never be anything but 
the value of the total production of the 
community, and therefore cannot de- 
velop at a slower pace than the latter. 
Accordingly there can never be any 
reason to place obstacles in the way of 
a rapid development of the country’s 
production in its entirety. A sequence 
of good harvests, the discovery of im- 
portant natural resources, the opening 
up of new geographical areas to civiliza- 
tion, technical improvements of funda- 
mental importance, the upgrowth of par- 
ticularly vigorous generations, all these 
and many other things may cause general 
economic progress to advance at a more 
rapid pace than usual. There is no 
reason whatsoever why we should en- 
deavor to check such a development, and 
it least of all concerns the central banks 
so to do. 


DUTY OF CENTRAL BANKS 


If the central banks will only see that 
the purchasing value of money is kept 
stable, in the sense that the general level 
of commodity prices remains unchanged, 
cyclical fluctuations of trade such as were 
experienced before the war will be rele- 
gated to the limbo of the past. For 
these fluctuations always contained an 
element of inflation, and this was the 
real source of trouble. If we manage 
to eliminate this element for the future, 
we shall still have to reckon with cer- 
tain fluctuations of the market, that is, 
with varying degrees of rapidity in 
general economic progress. But these 
fluctuations will doubtless differ, in im- 
portant respects, from those which we 
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experienced before the war. It would 
at any rate be extremely hazardous to 
embark upon a policy which aimed from 
the outset at equalizing these fluctua- 
tions. It will first be necessary to gather 
experience, and we must be prepared to 
wait at least twenty years before sufh- 
cient material is available for sound 
judgment in this matter. But the very 
possibility of collecting such material 
depends entirely on whether the world 
now decides for a policy of stabilization 
which shall aim exclusively at maintain- 
ing the general level of commodity prices 
constant. 

If the central banks are asked to dis- 


charge this function, we must not saddle 
them with another function in addition. 
We must therefore forego all those 
various demands which the general 
public is wont to thrust upon the central 
banks. They must not be expected, for 
example, to stabilize the prices of 
specific goods, to maintain the prices of 
agricultural products in a proper rela- 
tion to those of industrial products, to 
exercise a regulating influence on the 
prices of shares, and so forth. Such de’ 
mands are, by their very nature, foreign 
to the monetary sphere, and the central 
banks should therefore be entirely freed 
from compliance with them. 


SURVEY OF ITALIAN TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY 


From a joint report by the Association of Italian Corporations and the General Fascist 
Confederation of Italian Industries. 


IHE year just closed has been one 
of economic convalescence from the 
shock of deflation and stabilization. 
While Italy’s experience reflects most of 
the phases familiar to the nations who 
preceded her on the uphill path of mone- 
tary rehabilitation, recovery in her case 
has been facilitated by the “totalitarian” 
nature of the Fascist State, which brings 
within its purview all phases of national 
life and secures to the executive organs 
of government the direct collaboration 
of the organized forces of capital and 
labor, elsewhere the “tertium quid,” but 
incorporated by Fascism as an integral 
part of the state. 
This has made it possible to achieve 
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notable progress in the effort to bring 
costs, wage levels, and prices into due 
relation to the new value of the lira. 
The effort has called for heavy sacrifice 
in the elimination of the industrially 
unfit, but it has been accomplished with 
a minimum of friction and economic 
waste. 


RAILWAY REPORTS 


The annual reports for the financial 
year 1927-28 just published by the state 
railways and by the autonomous postal 
and telegraphic service reflect both in- 
dustrial depression and the efforts made 
to overcome it by improved technique 
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and strict economy in administration. In 
the case of the railways the data for 
both goods and passenger trafic show a 
marked decline when compared to those 
for 1926-27, itself a year of incipient 
business depression. The total tonnage 
of goods carried fell from 65,000,000 
tons in 1926-27 to 62,000,000 in 1927- 
28, a 5.4 per cent. reduction, while the 
number of passenger tickets sold fell 
from 8,428,000,000 to 8,144,000,000, 
and the receipts from 1,652,000,000 lire 
to 1,568,000,000. But to offset the 
effects of this depression the report 
shows the steady and continuous techni- 
cal improvement of the service and a 
reduction of expenditure which has safe- 
guarded the financial situation. It is no 
small achievement in such a year to close 
the accounts with the following com: 
parison between estimated and actual 
receipts and expenditure: 


1927-28 
Estimated Actual 
(Millions of lire) 


Re ee ere 4,710 4,889 
Expenditure 4,779 


36 110 


The insignificant estimated surplus of 
36,000,000 lire has thus been raised to 
110,000,000; and while the strictest 
economy has been inforced the regu- 
larity and safety of the service has im- 
proved and the rates for important 
branches of the goods traffic have been 
lowered. The staff, drastically reduced 
in numbers in the first years of the 
Fascist regime, has nevertheless been 
further curtailed during the year by 
3600 units, the average number of 
employes per kilometer of line now 
standing at 9.81, and at 31 per million 
axle-kilometer run by the trains. The 
withdrawal of the high cost of living 
bonus, consequent on the improved pur- 
chasing power of the lira, reduced the 
average annual wage from 13,503 lire 
i 1926-27 to 12,854 in 1927-28, effect- 
Ing a saving of 146,000,000 lire. The 
lower cost of coal saved another 239,- 
000,000. Great care has been taken to 
improve the efficiency of the repair 
shops and as a result the average number 
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gallons, New Orleans occupies a leading 
position in the commercial 
alcohol industry. 
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of trucks, cars, and engines available for 
the service increased considerably. 

At the end of the period under con- 
sideration the length of the state rail- 
ways totaled 16,534 kilometers, of 
which 1251 kilometers are run by 
electric power, while 883 kilometers are 
now being electrified. During the busi- 
ness year under consideration 17 per 
cent. of the total trafic was handled by 
electric trains as against 13 per cent. in 
the previous year. 

Heavy capital outlay was incurred 
during the year for permanent improve- 
ments: 56,000,000 lire in laying double 
tracks, 48,000,000 on improving the 
permanent way, 28,000,000 on iron 
bridges, 213,000,000 on enlarging the 
stations, 53,000,000 on safety signals, 
98,000,000 on electrification, 120,000,- 
000 on workshops, housing accommoda- 
tion for railway servants, and other 
buildings. The annual charge for in- 
terest and sinking fund which the state 
railways have to meet now stands at 
353,000,000 lire. 
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In Italy, as in all other countries, the 
railways have to meet formidable com- 
petition from automobile traffic. In 
1923 75,000 motor vehicles ran regu- 
larly along 45,000 kilometers of road; 
in 1927 the figures had risen respectively 
to 160,000 vehicles and 70,000 kilo- 
meters. 


POSTAL AND TELEGRAPHIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


The report of the postal and tele- 
graphic administration shows like suc- 
cess in improving the service and reduc- 
ing costs and the year closes with a 
surplus of 88,000,000 lire instead of the 
estimated 21,000,000, while the tele- 
phone service pays over to the treasury 


a net profit of 22,000,000 lire. Here 
too the staff has been reduced by 1450 
persons. 

The same strenuous effort to keep 
expenses within bounds revealed by 
these reports has induced the govern- 
ment to set aside precedent, which left 
to the several departments concerned the 


duty of revising the estimates for the 
forthcoming financial year before sub 
mitting them to Parliament. For the 
first time the estimates have been ex- 
amined closely by the Council of Min- 
isters which reduced the request for 
additional appropriations from 1,500,- 
000,000 lire to 900,000,000. Estimated 
expenditure for the current year has 
been increased by 109,000,000 lire of 
which 100,000,000 was for public works 
in relief of unemployment, but estimated 
receipts have been raised by 548,000,000. 
Thus the deficit of 33,000,000 lire which 
the budgetary situation showed for the 
first four months had been reduced to 
14,000,000 by the end of November, 
and it is confidently expected that it 
will be converted into a surplus in the 
second half of the financial year. 

The final revision of the accounts for 
1926-27 by the state auditing depart- 
ment places receipts at 20,071,'700,000 
lire and expenditure at 19,574,300,000 
with a surplus of 497,300,000 lire. All 
these facts show that national finance 
is in safe hands. 
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ITALY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The preliminary trade figures for 
November bring total imports up to 
19,687,700,000 lire and exports up to 
12,898,000,000, leaving a trade deficit 
of 6,889,700,000 lire as compared to 
4,392,500,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1927. The following table 
shows the monthly returns: 


eee 


000). The largest items in the small 
list of exports are given by airplanes 
(19,100,000 lire), sulphur (7,100,000), 
automobiles (6,600,000), and lemons 
(5,300,000). 

To the long list of treaties of friend 
ship and commerce concluded by the 
Fascist government, those with China 
and Turkey must now be added. The 
Ottoman Empire has always afforded 


IMPORTS 
Millions of lire 


January 
February 


September 
October 


November 


1928 
1,560.1 
1,708.1 
1,818.4 
1,922.4 
LOT 
2,124.4 
1,740.1 
1,551.6 
1,616.5 
1,812.8 
1,859.7 
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Difference 


488.1 
254.6 
— 3443 
Ss a5 
+ 147.0 
+ 236.6 
+ 266.4 
+ 3150 
+ 4778 
+ 4249 
+ 535.3 
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19,687.7 12,898.0 + 6,789.7 


Exports 


January 
February 


September 
October 


November 


The high water mark of Polish im- 
ports from Italy coincides with the 
period of the stabilization of the zloty, 
while exports to Italy grew with the 
British coal strike and the purchase of 
Polish coal for the Italian market. 

In the first nine months of the current 
year Italy imported goods valued at 
135,183,980 lire from Russia and ex- 
ported to that country for a value of 
61,572,333 lire. The leading imports 
were fuel oils valued at approximately 
79,000,000 lire, frozen meat (12,800,- 
000), manganese ore (9,500,000), silk 
cocoons (5,300,000), and coal (5,500,- 


1,032.3 
1,206.3 
1,169.8 
1,072.9 
1,104.3 
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12,898.0 14,105.8 

an important market for Italian manu 
facturers and with the rapid evolution 
of that country trade relations with Italy 
are likely to develop, favored by the 
friendly political understanding now 
arrived at between the two countries. 
In the first nine months of 1928 China 
was Italy’s largest customer for artificial 
silk, of which she took 2,375,717 kilo 
grams as compared to 2,207,188 kilo 
grams taken by the next largest pur 
chaser, Germany. The progressive 
pacification of that vast country now 
opens up prospects of closer and more 
active trade relations. 
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PRIVATE INITIATIVE v. STATE SOCIALISM 


The debate in the House of Deputies 
on the bill for integral land reclamation, 
now duly enacted, afforded the govern- 
ment an opportunity for once again 
stressing its belief in private initiative 
as opposed to direct government inter- 
vention in the economic field. The 
president of the National Corporation 
for Land Reclamation, De Stefani, in- 
quired whether the government meant 
to leave the regulation of water-courses 
to the initiative of the landowners, who 
would secure grants from the state, or 
whether it contemplated direct action. 
To this inquiry the Minister of Public 
Works replied: “To relinquish recourse 
to private initiative in this field would 
burden the state with an enormous mass 
of work for which it would have to 
engage a whole army of workers and 
employes, and the Fascist regime would 
be gradually involved in a form of 
state socialism entirely alien to its 
ideals,” a statement which was received 
by the House with loud and significant 
applause. 

As the program to be carried out 
under the new law takes definite shape 
it becomes more and more evident that 
its execution will be the biggest achieve- 
ment for the permanent improvement 
of Italian economic life ever undertaken. 
Attention will no longer be confined as 
in the past to draining the plains, but 
extended io regulating the torrents and 
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rivers right from their source in the 
mountains, utilizing the precious water 
for irrigation and power, and convert- 
ing malarious swamps or arid deserts 
into fertile farm lands. The law makes 
provision for the construction of villages 
and farm houses, for irrigation, and for 
roads, at a cost to the Treasury estimated 
at 8,400,000,000 lire. The remaining 
funds will be provided by the provinces 
and by the landowners, who will be 
financed on a plan already agreed on 
by the savings banks, insurance funds, 
and from other available sources. Thus 
savings which so largely originate in the 
rural districts will return to the land 
and transform potential into effective 
and efficient wealth. The result will 
not only permanently raise the standard 
of living of the agricultural classes but 
it will raise the whole standard of na- 
tional life. 

The year 1928 will be famous in 
Italian history for the enactment of this 
law, already securely anchored to firm 
financial foundations which insure its 
execution. 


VOCATIONAL REPRESENTATION 


During the last months an important 
step has been taken toward completing 
the organization of labor on the lines 
laid down in the Act of April 3, 1926. 
Until now while employers of labor are 
organized in six confederations rep- 
resenting respectively industry, agricul- 
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ture, commerce, banking, land and in- 
land water transports, sea and air 
transports, and a seventh known as the 
Community of Artizans, six of the cor- 
responding federations representing the 
workers employed respectively in in- 
dustry, agriculture, commerce, banking, 
land and inland water transports, and in 
the arts and professions, had formed a 
block known as the National Confedera- 
tion of Fascist Syndicates, while the 
seventh federation, that of sea and air 
transport workers, stood apart. This 
arrangement, however, ran counter to 
the fundamental principle of the law 
which requires organizations of workers 
and employers to be on a footing of 
full equality, supplying a basis for the 
formation of the National Guild Council 
on which employers and workers will 
jointly represent the interests of industry 
as a whole. The Confederation of 
Fascist syndicates was therefore only a 
temporary phase of organization, which 
by the end of 1928 has accomplished its 
purpose of bringing the rank and file 
of the workers into line. It has there- 
fore been dissolved, and in its place six 
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autonomous confederations of workers 
now face the corresponding confedera’ 
tions of employers, the seventh con: 
federation, that of persons engaged in 
the arts and professions, naturally has 
not a counterpart in an_ employers’ 
organization. The next step, for which 
preparations are now being made, will 
be the formation of the General Fascist 
Confederation of Manual and Profes 
sional Workers, the first of the two 
General Confederations _ representing 
respectively employers and workers. 
The year on which Italy is now enter’ 
ing will thus witness the first practical 
experiment made by a great nation in 
vocational representation. The new 
Chamber of Deputies which will be 
elected in April, 1929, will consist of 
400 members of whom 50 per cent. will 
be designated by the confederations ot 
employers and workers and the re 
mainder by the following organizations: 
national association of the employes of 
public services (28), national elementary 
school teachers association (10), rail 
way workers (5), postal, telegraphic, 
and telephone employes association (2), 
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workers in government industries (4), 





university professors (30), secondary 
school teachers association (15), learned 
societies (9), institutes of fine arts (2), 
Fascist culture institute (3), the Dante 
Alighieri society (2), the war veterans 
association (45), the war cripples asso- 
cation (30), the Italian National Centre 
(8), the Naval League (1), the Colonial 
Institute (1), the National Association 
of Co-operative Societies (1), the Sav- 
ings Banks (1), the Association of 
Italian Corporations (1), the Land Re- 
clamation Corporation (1), the Italian 
Touring Club (1), the Italian National 
Committee for the Olympic games (1), 
the After Work Organization (1). 
Besides the vocational representation 
thus secured to all interests in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the political body, 
the interests of production will be rep- 
resented in their more specific and 
technical aspects by the National Guild 
Council, vested with advisory and 
consultative functions, emanating di- 
rectly, as above stated, from the syndical 
associations of employers and workers. 
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City or our New York Offices. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN OCTOBER 


Industrial activity as measured by 
the average number of hours of em- 
ployment per worker showed a 4.37 
per cent. increase in October as com- 
pared to September, 1928; during the 
month 69 concerns closed down def- 
initely, 1140 temporarily, 51 new con- 
cerns were started, 224 reopened, 876 
were working short time, 503 were 
working alternate shifts, 2228 reduced 
their staff, 1491 worked overtime, and 
2581 increased their staff. In October 
the number of unemployed totalled 
282,379 as against 332,240 in October, 
1927: in November the number rose to 
321,123 as against 375,734 in the pre- 
vious year, while the number of par- 
tially unemployed fell from 25,639 in 
October to 24,814 in November, as 
compared respectively to 130,930 and 
133,420 in the corresponding months of 
1927. In November, 1927, 2,031,859 
days of unemployment insurance benefit 
were paid out; in November, 1928, the 
number had fallen to 1,223,581. 
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FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL TO MEET IN 
BALTIMORE 


yr ge ee an of representatives 


nawmTream on ——- 


dising developments, and credit insur: 
ance—does it exist; could it work; and 
is it needed? 


of thirty-five existing foreign trade 
clubs, export managers’ associa- 
tions and similar local groups of active 


foreign trade executives will be a new groups of bankers, credit, advertising 


feature of the sixteenth National Foreign 
Trade convention, to be held at Balti- 
mere April 17-19. The development of 
these local groups and of the foreign 
trade departments of local Chambers of 
Commerce, which now number more 
than seventy, has been rapid in recent 
years and the convention will serve as 
their first recognized national meeting 
place to effect national collaboration of 
these local groups in foreign trade policy 
and in stimulating more foreign trade 
activity. 

The subjects on which American 
foreign trade opinion will be expressed 
at the gathering include the economic 
improvement in Europe, air transport 
for commerce, progress in the Far East, 
Canada as our best customer, invest- 
ments in Latin America, the Pan-Ameri- 
can highway and its connotations, im- 
ports in payment for exports, and ship- 
ping and foreign trade. 

Three merchandising sessions will en- 
able delegates to bring to open discus- 
sion the technical problems of instal- 
ment selling for export, new merchan- 
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Informal sessions will also be held by 


and trafic men and educators at foreign 
trade schools of business from all over 
the country. The trade adviser service 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
which has settled hundreds of export 
problems by bringing the inquirer into 
direct touch with a recognized national 
authority at the convention, will cover 
all phases of foreign business and all 
markets in which the United States is 
engaged. 

The delegates will visit the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis on the Saturday 
following the convention and a special 
program is being arranged for this highly 
nautical convention. On the Thursday 
afternoon of the convention, April 18, 
the delegates will be taken on a trip over 
Baltimore Harbor on the municipal ship 
Latrobe. 

An unusual feature of the convention 
will be the demonstration on the open 
ing evening, Wednesday, April 17, at 
a get-together dinner, of all modern 
methods of international communication, 
including telegraph, cables, telephone 
and radio, for which special wires and 
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hook-ups will be provided at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, headquarters of the 
convention. More than one hundred 
delegates have already registered in 
advance of the general invitation and 
it is anticipated that more than 2000 
foreign traders will be present from all 
sctions of the country, including a large 
group from California where next year’s 
convention is to be held at Los Angeles. 

The summons of James A. Farrell, 
president of the council, to the delegates, 
issued from India House with the pre- 
liminary program of the Baltimore meet- 
ing, is as follows: 

“The foreign trade of the United 
States for 1928 was one of continued 
development. In value it was more than 
$9,200,000,000. In volume it was about 
114,000,000 tons. 

“Manufactured products rose to 70 per 
cent. of the total of exports, or more 
than $3,500,000,000. The three great 
groups of raw materials, crude foodstuffs 
and animals constituted together but 30 
per cent. of the total, and of these un- 
—- cotton alone supplied two- 
thirds. 

“This development in the export of 
manufactured products to a preponder- 
ating portion of the whole is the out- 
standing feature of the year’s trade. 

“In both exports to and imports from 





Latin America our commerce continued 
the encouraging progress it has made 
throughout recent years. 

“These facts furnish occasion for 
thoughtful consideration by all those 
connected in any way with American 
international commerce. 

“In order to give special attention and 
study to the principal problems con- 
fronting our foreign traders, the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council will hold 
the sixteenth National Foreign Trade 
convention in Baltimore, Md., on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, April 17, 
18 and 19, 1929. 

“All those who are interested in the 
development of foreign trade as a vital 
factor of national prosperity, whether in 
agriculture, commerce, education, in- 
dustry, finance or transportation, all 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
Trade, national and state associations 
and other industrial and commercial 
organizations, as well as firms and in- 
dividuals, engaged in foreign business, 
are cordially invited to participate. 

“Your co-operation toward making the 
convention a success and toward giving 
it the representation of every section of 
the country and every factor of inter- 
national commerce, and thus making its 
service nation-wide, is earnestly re- 
quested.” 








INTERNATIONAL 


IRECTORS of the Bank of New 

South Wales, Sydney, at the an- 

nual meeting of the stockholders, 

reported net profits of the institu- 
tion for the year ended September 30, 
1928, of £1,184,943. To this has been 
added £170,615 brought forward from the 
previous account, making a total of £1,- 
355,559. This has been allocated as fol- 
lows: 


To interim dividends for the first 
three quarters at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum 
To final dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum 
To bonus of 10s per share 
To augmentation of reserve fund 250,000 
To carry forward to next account 168,653 


Paid up capital of the bank is £7,500,- 
000, reserve fund £5,650,000, deposits, 
notes in circulation, etc., £65,147,816, and 
total resources £88,982,585. 


BALANCE sheet of the Ionian Bank Limited, 
London, as of August 31, 1928, shows 
paid up capital of £600,000, reserve fund 
of £250,000, deposits and current accounts 
of £3,778,866 and total resources of £6, 
028,832. 
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BANKING NOTES 


Profit of the bank for the year ended 
August 31, 1928, was £53,680 and to this 
amount has been added £13,331 brought 
forward from the previous year, making a 
total of £67,011. This has been allocated 
as follows: 


To interim dividend at 3s per share 
free of income tax 

To final dividend at 3s per share 
free of income tax 18,000 

To bonus at 2s per share free of 
income tax 12,000 

To carry forward to next account 19,011 


£18,000 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the 
organization of J. Horstman @ Co. Limited, 
London, to take over the business of ac’ 
ceptance bankers formerly carried on by 
Horstman & Co., of London. The new 
company has an authorized capital of #1, 
000,000. Albert J. Fransella is managing 
director and Alfred Back, secretary. Di 
rectors include Sir James Lochore, the Hon. 
Cecil A. Campbell, Baron R. Fred Westen 
holz, LL.D., and Albert J. Fransella. 


STATEMENT of the National Provincial 
Bank Limited, London, at the annual 


meeting of stockholders showed net profits 
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for the year ended December 31, 1928, of 

{2,108,663, to which has been added £863,- 

476 brought forward from the previous 

account, making a total of £2,972,140, 

which has been appropriated as follows: 

To interim dividend of 9 per 
cent. subject to deduction of in- 
come tax 

To final dividend of 9 per cent. 
subject to deduction of income 
tax 853,147 

To transfer to pension fund 100,000 

To bank premises account 100,000 

To contingencies account 200,000 

To carry forward to next account 865,845 


Paid up capital of the bank is £9,479,- 

416, reserve fund the same amount, cur- 
rent, deposit and other accounts, £290,- 
310,253, and total resources of £329,- 
698,670. 


£853,147 


Directors of Lloyds Bank Limited, Lon- 
don, have announced that, after payment 
of salaries, pensions, staff bonuses and al- 
lowances, other charges and expenses, the 
annual contributions and making full pro- 
vision for rebate, income tax, bad debts 
and contingencies, the available profit for 
the last year is £2,528,143. To this has 
been added £485,780 brought forward from 
the previous year, making a total of £3,- 
013,923. 

Out of this total, interim dividends were 
paid for the half year ended June 30 last 
at the rate of 16 2/3 per cent. per annum 
on the “A” shares, amounting, less in- 
come tax, to £958,197, and at the maximum 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the fully 
paid “B” shares, amounting, less income tax, 
to £28,746. £300,000 has been placed to 
the staff superannuation fund and £250,000 
to bank premises account. 

After making these appropriations there 
was a balance of £1,476,980 remaining, 
and the directors decided to recommend 
to the shareholders at the general meet- 
ing that dividends on the “A” and “B” 
shares at the same rates, amounting to- 
gether, less income tax, to £986,943, be 
paid for the last half year, leaving £490,- 
037 to be carried forward to the profit 
and loss account for the current year. 

The available profit for the previous 
year was £2,475,674, to which was added 
£533,992 brought forward from the pre- 
ng year, making a total of £3,009,666. 
Fo of this £1,973,886 was paid in divi- 
ends, £300,000 was placed to the staff 


Suverannuation fund and £250,000 to bank 
Premises account. 


STATEMENT of the Bank of Nova Scotia, 


bao as of December 31, 1928, shows 
pe up capital of $10,000,000, reserve 
og of 20,000,000, deposits $217,663,- 
°30, and total resources of $279,503,065. 
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THE Midland Bank Limited, London, in 
its statement of condition as of December 
31, 1928, shows paid up capital of £13,- 
432,968 and reserve of the same amount, 
current, deposit and other accounts of 
£394,591,227 and total resources of £497,- 
714,034. Current accounts have increased 
during the last year from £374,375,146, 
while on December 31, 1926, they were 
£366,423,103. Capital and surplus were 
each £12,665,798 as of December 31, 1927, 
and December 31, 1926, while total re- 
sources have increased from £438,452,071 
as of 1927 and £430,557,103 as of 1926. 


Directors of Williams Deacon's Bank 
Limited, Manchester, have announced net 
profits for the year ended December 31, 
1928, of £305,340, to which has been 
added £26,031 brought forward from the 
previous year, making a total available for 
distribution of £331,371. This has been 
allocated as follows: 


To dividend at the rate of 13% 

per cent. per annum, less tax, 

on the “A” shares and at the 

rate of 12% per cent. per 

annum on the “B™ shares ....£253.906 
To contingencies account 50,000 
To balance to next account 27,465 
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Captain A. Ruspini, president of the 
Italia-America Shipping Corporation, Amer- 
ican representative of the Istituto Italiano 
di Credito Marittimo, has announced that 
the Istituto Italiano has assumed all the 
banking activities which the O6esterreich- 
ische Credit Anstalt fur Handel und Ge- 


werbe formerly conducted in Italy. 


THE net profits of Westminster Bank 
Limited, London, for 1928, after provid- 
ing for bad and doubtful debts, and all 
expenses, amount to #£2,148,408. This 
sum, added to £535,062 brought forward 
from 1927, leaves available the sum of 
£2,683,470, to be allocated as follows: 

The dividend of 10 per cent. paid Au- 
gust last on the £20 shares and 6% per 
cent. on £1 shares absorbs £678,137. A 
further dividend of 10 per cent. is now de- 
clared in respect of the £20 shares, making 
20 per cent. for the year; and a further divi- 
dend of 6% per cent. on the £1 shares will 
be paid, making the maximum of 12% per 
cent. for the year. £275,000 has been trans- 
ferred to bank premises account, £100,000 
to rebuilding account, £200,000 to con- 
tingent fund, and £200,000 to officers’ 
pension fund, leaving a balance of £552,- 
195 to be carried forward. 


Pap up capital of Alexanders Discount 
Company, Limited, London, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, is £775,000, reserve fund 
£575,000, loans, deposits, other accounts 
and bills rediscounted £28,041,476 and 
total resources £29,753,448. 

Gross profit during the year ended De- 
cember 31 amounted to £450.060, includ- 
ing £36,215 brought forward from the 
previous account. Allowing rebate of in- 
terest on bills not yet due, amounting to 
£236,107, and deducting current expenses 
and interim dividend, there remained a 
balance of £125,863. Out of this sum 
was recommended payment of a dividend 
on the preference shares at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum, and on the ordinary 
shares at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum for the final half-year, making 15 
per cent. for the year, and further recom- 
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mended a bonus of ls per share on the 
ordinary shares free of income tax, carry 
ing forward to the next account £47,988. 


Prorit and loss account of the National 
Bank Limited, London, for the half-year 
ended December 31, 1928, shows net profit 
for the period of £191,693, including £25, 
825 brought forward from the previous 
account. This has been distributed as 
follows: 
To half-year’s dividend at the rate 
of 14 per cent. per annum ....£84,000 
To reserve fund 15,000 
To reduction of bank premises .. 15,000 
To income tax and _ contingencies 
account 
To carry forward to next account 27,693 


Capital of the bank is £1,500,000, re’ 
serve £1,425,000, deposit, current and other 
accounts £37,476,108 and total resources 
£42,853,401. 


Net profit of the Bank of Ireland, Dublin, 
for the year ended December 31, 1928, 
amounted to £564,667, after meeting all 
charges, providing for bad and doubtful 


debts, etc. To this sum has been added 
£83,349 brought forward from the pre’ 
vious year, making a total of £648,016, 
which has been allocated as follows: 


To transfer to rest 
To interim dividend of 8% per 

cent. less income tax ........ 200,076 
To final dividend of 9 per cent. 

less income tax 211,846 
To carry forward to next account 86,093 


The bank's paid up capital is £2,769,230, 
rest £3,220,000, deposit, current and other 
accounts £29,995,961 and total resources 
£43,221,954. 


Martins Bank Limited, Liverpool, in its 
annual report of directors, showed net 
profit for the year, after payment of cur 
rent expenses and provision for all bad 
and doubtful debts, of £825,434. To this 
has been added £101,671 brought forward 
from the previous account, making £927, 
105 for distribution as follows: 
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To premises account £150,000 
To dividend at 16 per cent. per 
annum, less income tax 665,606 


To carry forward to next account 111,498 


Paid up capital of the bank is £4,160,- 
042, reserve fund £3,457,872, current, de- 
posit and other accounts £82,932,881 and 
total resources £101,962,502. 


Directors of the Ulster Bank Limited, 
Relfast, at the ninety-second ordinary gen- 
eral meeting of the company, reported net 
profits for the bank for the year ended 
November 30, 1928, of £224,775. To this 
has been added £75,439 brought forward 
from the previous year, making £300,214 
for distribution as follows: 


To dividend at June, 1928 
To dividend at December, . 64,000 
To reserve fund 100,000 
To carry forward to next account 72,214 


The bank’s statement as of November 
30 shows paid up capital of £800,000, re- 
serve fund of £900,000, deposits and credit 
accounts of £21,037,.705 and total re- 
sources of £24,389,895. 


£64,000 
1928 


THE Union Discount Company of Lon’ 
don, in its balance sheet as of December 
31, 1928, shows paid up capital of £1,250,- 
000, reserve fund of £1,750,000, loans and 
deposits and bills rediscounted £61,510,465, 
and total resources of £65,466,556. 

Gross profits of the bank for the year 
were £1,132,424. After placing £20,000 
in reduction of freehold and _ leasehold 
Premises account and £10,000 to provident 
lund, deducting £585,004 for a rebate of 
interest on bills not yet due, current ex- 
penses and interim dividend, there remains 
a balance of £371,086 which has been al- 
located as follows: 


To dividend for the final half-year 
at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum less income tax 

To bonus of 2/6 on the old shares 
and 74d on the new shares, both 


£67,500 


Craurlers Bank 
of 


Paris 





20 PLACE VENDOME 
PARIS, FRANCE 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
37 WALL STREET 





year ended December 31, 1928, 


528,143. 


making a total of £3,013,923 to 
located as follows: 


To interim dividend on the “A” 
shares at the rate of 16 2/3 per 
cent. per annum, less income 
tax 

To interim dividend on the 
shares at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, less income tax 

To bank premises account 





of £2, 
To this has been added £485,780 


brought forward from the previous account, 
be al- 


28,745 
250,000 


free of income tax 57,812 : 

To carry forward to next account. . 241,607 bg SS —— — wan 
shares at the rate of 16 2/3 per 
cent. per annum, less income tax 958,197 

To final dividend on the “B” 
shares at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, less income tax 28,745 

To carry forward to next account 490,036 


Capital of the bank is £15,810,252, re- 
serve fund £10,000,000, current, deposit 
and other accounts £352,157,419, and 
total resources £439,790,378. 


300,000 


STATEMENT of condition of the Bank of 
Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, as of December 
‘1, 1928, shows capital of $1,500,000, 
surplus and undivided profits of $1,806,- 
132, deposits of $28,976,449 and total re- 
‘ources of $33,976,449. 


Report of the directors of Lloyds Bank 
2 nited, London, at the annual meeting of 
the stockho'ders, shows net profits for the 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


months. The purchasing power of a 


mas holidays, which normally wit- 
nesses a slowing down of business 
activity, trade and commerce are well 
sustained,” reports the Bank of Mon- 
treal, Canada, in its Business Summary 
as of January 23. “The fact that in- 
dustry has been able to take up the 
seasonal slack in labor has vesulted in 
purchasing power being weil .distributed 
among all classes in every part of the 
Dominion, with resulting benefit to the 
retail trade interested in the clearance 
of carried-over supplies. Many factors 
would seem to insure that this general 
activity, with ensuing large employment 
of labor, will be maintained. 
British Columbia and the Maritime 
Provinces report somewhat better busi- 
ness conditions than the remaining prov- 
inces but the trade situation in the Do 
minion as a whole is considered satis- 
factory, despite the downward trend in 
bank debits in Ontario, Quebec and the 


[° the month following the Christ- 


Prairie Provinces during the last two 
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bushel of wheat, according to the Bank 
of Nova Scotia, is at present only 2 per 
cent. below the five-year average and 
farmers are not suffering greatly from 
low prices since the yield was so im 
mense. 

Wholesale and retail trade is fair and 
improving. Cold weather and snow 
having ushered in a rather tardy winter, 
merchants have hopes of moving their 
stocks of seasonal merchandise, but it 
is generally felt that, because of the slow 
start, there will be an appreciable carry 
over of heavy clothing and other winter 
lines. 


EMPLOYMENT 


According to the January Monthly 
Commercial Letter of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Toronto, employment has 
been stimulated in some directions on 
account of the winter weather, as we 
as having been curtailed in others. I: 





SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 
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STOCKHOLM 


GOTHENBURG 
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In All Parts of Sweden 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 
Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 


Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 
and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 
business transacted 


was formerly the case that construction 
was suspended entirely in Canada dur- 
ing the winter, but building operations 
are now fairly evenly spread over the 
year and the labor required in this in- 
dustry is becoming increasingly inde- 
pendent of weather conditions. Seasonal 
tendencies in industrial, mining and fish- 
ing Operations in Canada are no more 
pronounced in Canada than elsewhere, 
except that coal mining in most of the 
producing sections is stimulated in the 
winter months. British Columbia is 
one of the unique lumbering regions, for 
there logging is practically a twelve- 
month occupation. In eastern Canada 
this industry is distinctly seasonal, but 
offsetting the disadvantages are the op- 
poftunities for farmers and others to 
augment their incomes by wood-cutting 


i a season when field work is imprac- 
ticable. . |.” 


ACTIVITY IN CONSTRUCTION 


Continued activity in building con- 


struction is 


reflected in the figures for 
December 


which show the value of 


MALMO 





permits issued in sixty-three Canadian 
cities for erection of dwellings, office 
structures, etc., to have been $16,742,- 
000, or $7,000,000 more than in the 
corresponding month of the preceding 
year, and $10,300,000 more than in 
December, 1924, reports the Bank of 
Montreal. “Considering the season this 
is a remarkably large placement of per- 
mits. Noticeable, too, is the fact that 
the growth of building permits has been 
continuous for now four years, the total 
value in 1928 reaching $220,265,000, as 
compared with $125,029,000 in 1925, 
and that the figures have not been 
swollen by rising cost of materials, the 
average prices of building materials 
having declined from 153.7 to 149.3 
within the same period of time. The 
foregoing figures do not include expendi: 
tures upon engineering works. 


RISE IN FOREIGN TRADE 


“Foreign trade rose in value in De- 
cember $11,928,000, the increase being 
almost wholly in imports, and in the 
elapsed nine months of the current fiscal 
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year there was a gain of $234,905,000, 
bringing the total to $2,800,000,000, the 
largest foreign commerce in the history 
of Canada. Slightly more than 60 per 
cent. of domestic exports consisted of 
products of the farm, particularly 
wheat. In the month of December 
exports totaled $130,847,000 and im’ 
ports $94,514,000.” 


IRON AND STEEL 


The pig iron and primary steel out- 
put of Canada in 1928 was higher than 
in any of the past years, says a report 
issued by the United States Department 
of Commerce... “Pig iron production, 
1,037,535 long tons, was 46 per cent. 
more than in 1927 while steel ingots 
and direct steel castings, 1,240,214 tons, 
increased 37 per cent. Pig iron con- 
sumption in 1928, 1,079,621 tons, was 
750,275 tons higher than in 1927. 
Among the stimulating factors during 
the year was increased demand for rails, 
track equipment and rolling stock by 
railways, as weli as greater requirements 
for construction, mining, power develop- 
ment and the manufacture of automo- 
biles and agricultural implements.” 


MARKETS AND PRICES 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
reports a general weakening of prices 
of the vegetable group, and particularly 
of the grains, which more than offsets 
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the relative firmness maintained in other 
groups of commodities, so that the index 
number of wholesale prices declined 
from 91.42 as of November 15 to 90.81 
as of December 15. The market for 
wheat was adversely affected by advices 
from Australia and Argentina indicating 
that harvesting was making good prog: 
ress and deliveries from Australia were 
of excellent quality. Hog and cattle 
offerings were very heavy at a season 
when there is considerable falling off in 
demand, with the result that both live 
stock and meat products suffered a slight 
decline. 

There have been no changes of im 
portance in the textile markets and 
prices on the whole have been firm or 
slightly higher. 


FISHERIES PROSPEROUS 


A number of factors affecting the fish 
ing industry of Canada have worked to 
gether to make 1928 the most generally 
profitable year since the war, says the 
Monthly Letter of the Royal Bank ot 
Canada for January 31. “Good weather 
during the season,” it says, “heavy runs 
of fish, and profitable marketing condi 
tions due to short catches elsewhere 
produced a total yield estimated at $50, 
000,000. The industry represents 4 
capital investment of over $50,000,000 
and gives direct employment to approx’ 
mately 80,000 people and in addition 
there are a reasonable number employed 
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CORRESPONDENTS 
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in boat-building, rope-making and other 
subsidiary industries. Prosperity has 
been general throughout all divisions of 
the industry.” 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 


State of the Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale, Montreal, as of November 30, 
1928, shows paid in capital of $5,500,- 
000, reserve of the same amount, de- 
posits of $123,084,858, and total re- 
sources of $150,012,903. 


Net profit of the bank for the year 
ended November 30 amounted to $946,- 
065, and this, with $413,879 brought 
forward from the previous year, made 
a total of $1,359,944 available for dis- 
tribution. Of this, $550,000 has been 
paid in dividends, $35,000 to the 
pension fund, $100,000 to Dominion 
taxes, $125,000 provided for payment 
to the treasurer of the Province of 
Quebec, and $549,944 carried forward 
to the next account. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC TRENDS IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


By GerorcE J. EDER 


Chief, Latin-American Section, Division of Regional Information, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


NITED STATES trade with 
Latin America during the first 
ten months of 1928 has shown 
a steady upward trend as compared with 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. Its exports to Latin America 
have increased over $10,000,000 in that 
period, while its imports have gone up 
nearly $15,000,000. Even taking into 
consideration the differences in price in- 
dexes, United States exports for the full 
year of 1928 gave promise of reaching 
a new high record, with the exception of 
the abnormal year of 1920, when gen- 
eral inflation and speculation led to vast 
purchases of American goods by the 
countries of Latin America. 
The actual volume of exports to Latin 
America in 1928 is nearly double that 
of 1913, while the: value, with no allow- 


ance made for the variance in price 
levels, is nearly three times the former 
figure. Comparing current trends with 
those of 1927, the only important loss 
in United States exports is in the trade 
with Cuba, where the drop is fully ac- 
counted for by the prevailing economic 
depression. 

In imports, the only losses of con- 
sequence are in Mexico, where decreas- 
ing petroleum shipments account for the 
greater part of the decline, and in Cuba, 
where the drop is entirely traceable to 
reduced shipments of sugar at lower im- 
port values. However, in these countries 
as well as in the other regions of Latin 
America, the position of the United 
States in both import and export trade 
is better at present, as compared with the 
standing of its European competitors, 
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than it has been at any time since the 
years immediately following the war. 


COFFEE DOMINANT FACTOR IN THE 
LATIN-AMERICAN SITUATION 


Coffee continues to be the major 
natural factor in the Latin-American 
economic situation, and is the barometer 
of prosperity or depression in at least 
eight of the Latin American countries, 
Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Haiti, while in Ecuador, coffee ranks 
second only to cacao in importance. The 
condition of the world coffee market is 
hence of primary importance in a study 
of the Latin-American market, and the 
United States trade with nine of the 
twenty republics of this hemisphere must 
be largely dependent upon the course 
of world coffee prices. During the first 
ten months of 1928, coffee prices, as 
gauged by total entries into the United 
States and import values, have averaged 


$0.214, an increase of precisely $0.03 
over the average for the previous year 
and $0.01 below the record price of all 
time reached in 1925, when coffee values 
averaged $0.223. Prior to 1925, the 
highest prices attained by this product 
were in 1919 and 1920, when average 
values were $0.196 and $0.195, respec: 
tively, these values being followed by a 
crash which brought the average prices 
down to $0.107 in the following year. 
The future of world coffee prices, and 
hence of United States trade with nine 
out of the twenty republics of Latin 
America, is in the final analysis depen: 
dent upon the laws of supply and de 
mand, and it is therefore incumbent on 
the American exporter to be more or 
less familiar with the essentials of the 
situation, at least in so far as the limita- 
tions of statistical inaccuracies will per 
mit him. 

World consumption of coffee in non- 
producing countries during the last five 
years has averaged between 21,000,000 
and 22,000,000 bags. Last year’s crop 
in Brazil reached record figures and 
other producing countries, stimulated by 
the sustained high prices, have steadily 
increased their production, so that the 
available supply in 1926-27 and in 1927- 
28 was considerably above the demand. 
It is estimated on the basis of informa: 
tion available, that Brazil alone is with- 
holding from the market at present ap 
proximately the equivalent of a full 
year’s normal exports, and despite the 
short 1928-29 crop in that country, 
traders regard the 1929-30 crop as the 
major determinant of price trends. Ad 
vance reports from Brazil, which are, 
however, too early to be any more than 
mere guesses, point to a large crop in 
the coming season, and exporters in the 
United States must look to these reports 
for an indication as to trade possibilities 
in the coming year. :. 

Second only to coffee in importance in 
Latin-American trade is sugar, a domi 
nant factor in Cuba, the Dominican Re 
public, Porto Rico, and several lesser 
islands of the Caribbean, while it oc 
cupies a most important-position in Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Haiti, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, Salvador and 
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Colombia. The position of sugar is 
similar to that of coffee in that produc- 
tion has apparently been in excess of 
consumption during the last several 
years, but, unlike coffee, sugar prices at 
present are extremely low, and, as a 
consequence, Cuba and the other coun- 
tries mentioned have been to a greater 
or lesser extent suffering from a period 
of continued depression. The sugar 
market has fluctuated erratically since 
May of 1920, when Cuban raw-sugar 
prices reached a high record of $0.22, 
dropping precipitately to $0.0166 a 
pound in December of the following 
year. Since that time, prices have 
fluctuated between $0.0175 and $0.06, 
but even the higher prices have failed to 
bring with them a corresponding degree 
of prosperity because a considerable 
speculative element was involved, and 
the market was unstable. For the last 
two years Cuba and, to a lesser extent, 
the other producing countries of Latin 
America, have suffered from a steadily 
icreasing economic depression traceable 
to the uncertainties of the sugar market. 
An effort has been made to restrict pro- 


duction, however, and present produc- 
tion in Cuba has been forced down from 
a high level of 5,126,000 tons in 1924- 
25 to some 4,000,000 tons during 1927- 
28. 


LARGE LOANS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN 
DEVELOPMENT 


During the first eleven and one-half 
months of 1928, the Latin-American 
governments have floated a total of 
$342,965,000 of bonds in the United 
States, in addition to which there have 
been $30,490,000 of corporate issues pub- 
licly floated. These figures compare with 
$335,360,300 of government issues and 
$90,000,000 of corporate issues publicly 
floated by Latin-American countries in 
the United States during the calendar 
year of 1927. At the same time, pri- 
vate flotations and investments by Ameri- 
cans in Latin America, particularly in 
electric light and power plants and other 
public utilities, but also in the manu- 
facturing industries, and in mining and 
petroleum developments, which have 
contributed to the advancement of the 
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countries involved, have mounted stead: 
ily, and it seems probable that total in- 
vestments made by United States citi- 
zens in Latin America during the calen- 
dar year 1928 will reach a record total of 
approximately half a billion dollars. Un- 
doubtedly, these loans have contributed 
in a large degree toward enhancing the 
value of American exports to Latin 


America, and may be the major factor in 
our recent advances in that trade as 
compared with our European rivals, de- 
spite the fact that American bankers 
have not ordinarily attempted to 
influence the expenditure of these funds 
within their own country, as has been 
the customary practice with other lend- 
ing nations. 
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IRELAND’S ATTRACTIONS FOR THE 
TOURIST 


Contributed ~ 


Introduction by the Editor 


American tourist expenditures have now 
reached such a figure as to constitute an 
important source of income to steamship 
lines, railways, hotels and shops, and both 
directly and indirectly to enter largely into 
banking transactions. A number of the 
leading banks in the United States have es- 
tablished tourist departments for the pur- 
pose of encouraging foreign travel, and to 
offer to their clients facilities enabling them 
to travel in comfort and with a reasonable 
expenditure of time and money. 

One of the principal questions confront- 
ing the tourist, whether he is making the 
trip for the first time or otherwise, is 
“Where shall I go?” Perhaps the majority 
of those who go to Europe annually, or at 
least frequently, stick to the beaten path, 
and many visit the same places again and 
again.: Conceding the pleasure to be had 
from. visiting familiar ‘places, and _ the 
charm of renewing old associations, a good 
case may also be made out for the novelty 
of fresh scenes. 

The average American tourist lands at 
Havre, hurries to Paris, thence to Switzer- 
land and Italy, back to Paris and home by 
way of Cherbourg or Havre. A few of 
the more venturesome include Austria and 
Germany, and some daring souls go to the 
Scandinavian countries, to Spain and 
Egypt. The “grand tour” first mentioned 
is inspiring, especially to those who make 
it for the first time. But in time its 
novelty wears off, and he who confines 
himself to the countries it includes misses 
the opportunity of seeing some of the most 
beautiful and interesting lands on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Make the “grand 
tour” by all means if you can, but do not 
overlook the attractions of the British Isles 
—England, Scotland and Ireland. It is 
with the inviting field offered the tourist 


by the latter country that this story is con- 
cerned. 


SETTLED POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


For a long period of time Ireland was 
distracted by political difficulties which not 
only interfered with the country’s progress, 
ut greatly hindered the development of 
tourist travel. These difficulties have been 
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composed. Travel facilities are excellent, 
the -hotels are good, and in no country 
across the Atlantic will the American 
tourist receive a warmer welcome than in 
Ireland,-and these statements apply equally 
to both “the Irish Free State and to North- 
ern Ireland. 


y THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


It is: not the purpose here to deal at 
length with the economic situation of Ire- 
land, but rather to hint at some of the at- 
tractions offered to the tourist by the 
“Emerald Isle.” At the economic situation, 
however, a. glance may be taken. The 
outstanding fact about the past economic 
history of Ireland, in comparatively recent 
times, is the increase in population prior to 
1841 and the decrease since then. The 
number’‘of inhabitants rose from 2,372,634 
in 1750 to 5,937,856 in 1811, and to 
8,175,124 in 1841. By 1926 the number 
of inhabitants had° declined to 4,229,124. 
The impulse to emigration was given by a 
potato famine, and the better opportunities 
offered by the cheap and fertile farming 
lands of America also drew heavily on the 
population of Ireland. It is a notable fact 
that the loss in population was chiefly in 
the agricultural districts, the population of 
the larger cities showing but little effects of 
the heavy emigration. 

The influences that almost threatened the 
depopulation of Ireland in the period in- 
dicated do not now exist. America’s area 
of cheap fertile land no longer beckons the 
Irish farmer, and in his own country he 
finds a stable and progressive government 
offering intelligent co-operation with agri- 
culture and other forms of industry. 

Farming is the principal occupation of 
the’ Irish. population, and this applies to 
northern as well as to southern Ireland. 
In both parts of the country there is, how- 
ever, considerable manufacturing, the linen 
and shipbuilding industries at Belfast being 
especially notable. 

Undoubtedly, Ireland has suffered from 
loss of population, from disturbed political 
conditions and from other causes that have 
unfavorably affected the country’s leading 
industries. But with better conditions in 
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WILLIAM T. CosGRAVE 
President Irish Free State. 


those countries that take Ireland's products, 
and with the restoration of stable political 
conditions in Ireland—now a fact happily 
accomplished—the country should go for- 
ward to a new era of prosperity. This will 
be greatly aided by the help of the gov- 
ements of the Irish Free State and 
of Northern Ireland. Great electrical projects 
ae now under way which will soon over- 
come an obstacle to the country’s develop- 
ment—a lack of cheap fuel. It should be 
added, in conclusion, that the banking sys- 
tem is excellent and the monetary and 
fscal situation is sound. 


IRELAND'S VARIED APPEALS TO TOURISTS 


But, as indicated above, the object of 
this story is to point out, in a general way, 
some of the attractions Ireland offers*to the 
tourist. Here the antiquarian will find 
monuments reaching back to _ prehistoric 
times; the lover of scenery will find moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers and seas outspread in a 
Panorama of surpassing beauty; should one 
want to fish, hunt or play’ golf, ‘opportuni- 
ties for these and other sports abound. 


lreland offers to the tourist -refreshment~ - 


of mind and body, and a welcome whose 
genuineness none can fail to recognize who 
have experienced it. 


“Here still is the smile that no cloud can o’er- 


Ande heart and a hand all thine own to the 


THE ViIscoOUNT CRAIGAVON 
Prime Minister of Northern Ireland. 


RELAND is an island of the At- 
I lantic Ocean rather than a part of 
of the European Continent. Geog- 
raphy and history have made it the 
chief link between the old world and 
the new—closer to America as it is, 
than any other European country, not 
only in distance, but in kinship and 
sympathy. Fourteen hundred years 
ago the hermit-saint, Brendan, looking 
across the ocean from a mountain on 
the coast of Kerry, was inspired to set 
sail toward the undiscovered country 
in the west. Some people say that 
Brendan anticipated Columbus by cen- 
turies. Another legend has it that an 
Irishman from Limerick reached the 
coast of Florida in the tenth century, 
and called it “New Ireland.” Irishmen 
claim, also, that a Galway man sailed 
with Columbus on the Pinto. By one 
means or another, they insist on a share 
in the discovery of a continent, where, 
as General Ulysses Grant said in Dub- 
lin, “there are more Irishmen, either 
native born or the descendants of Irish- 
men, than there are in all Ireland.” 
They like to recall that several Presi- 
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dents of the United States were of 
North Irish stock—descended from 
families who went across the Atlantic 
to “the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” They remember that 
Benjamin Franklin visited the Irish 
Parliament, a few years before the first 
meeting of Congress, and that Com- 
modore John Barry, founder of the 
United States Navy, was a county 
Wexford man. The “Bremen” air 
flight of 1928 and the interest which 
it aroused in America was a more up- 
to-date reminder of how closely the 
United States is linked with this out- 
post of Europe. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson once said that 
there are places worth seeing, but not 
worth going to see. Ireland would be 
well worth going to see, even if it were 
not right on the route of trans-Atlantic 
travel. It was the first point seen and 
welcomed by Colonel Lindbergh in his 
flight to Europe, and he afterward 
spoke of that early morning view of 
the Emerald Isle as the most beautiful 
sight he had ever seen. Many years 
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ago the great English poet, Edmund 
Spenser, said it was “a most beautiful 
and sweet country as any is under 
heaven, being stored throughout with 
many goodly rivers, replenished with all 
sorts of fish most abundantly, sprinkled 
with many islands and goodly lakes, 
like little inland seas; adorned with 
goodly woods, full of very good ports 
and havens.” 
BEGINNING OF IRISH HISTORY 
Ireland’s history goes back to an al- 
most fabulous antiquity, and we do 
not have to take that from mere fable 
or legend. Plenty of material evidence 
proves it. About thirty miles from 
Dublin—less than an hour’s journey— 
are some of the most extraordinary 
prehistoric monuments in Europe, 
called, in Gaelic, Brugh-na-Boinne. 


These consist of huge burial mounds 
of stone, now covered with earth— 
one of them estimated to weigh 100,- 
They belong to the early 


000 tons. 
bronze age—to a time long before 


Fishing at Macroom, County Cork. 
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Solomon was king in Judah. Come 
out of the sunlight along the beautiful 
valley of the Boyne, enter one of these 
long, dark passages (with a light, of 
course) and make your way into the 
dome-like sepulchre. You have gone 
back four thousand years, and experi- 
ence a thrill unlike anything that would 
be possible outside Egypt. You cannot 
make much out of the intricate carv- 
ings—spirals, coils and lozenges— 


Round tower and ruins of St. Finghin’s 
Church, Clonmacnoise. 


which cover the stones, but neither can 
the greatest European scholars. They 
are symbols of a language and a re- 
ligion that were already forgotten be- 
fore Julius Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 

Nowhere are there more fascinating 
problems of history waiting to be un- 
raveled than in Ireland. Distributed 
all over the island are vast dolmens, or 
urial stones, which may be as old as 
the pyramids of Egypt; giant forts 
built of unmortared stone; Ogham- 
lettered pillars, commemorating Celtic 
warriors who crossed the seas to prey 
on the Roman Empire— 


Established 1835 


There are 258 Branches and Sub- 
Offices of The National Bank 
Limited of which 228 are in Ire- 
land, this being the largest num- 
ber of Branches of any Bank 
operating in that country. The 
steady progress as indicated by 
the following figures has not 
been achieved by amalgamations 
or absorptions. 


Year 

1850 ($5 to 1£) 
1900 . 
1928 7 


National 
Bank Ltd. 


(Members of The London 
Bankers’ Clearing House) 


HEAD OFFICES: 


13-17, Old Broad Street, London, 
England 

34, College Green, Dublin, 
Ireland 


Total Assets Exceed $214,000,000. 


Banking Business of every 
description transacted. 


Deposits 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agent 
in England and/or Ireland for 
American Banks. 


lee 








Tu: HIBERNIAN BANK LIMITED 


Established 1825 


Subscribed Capital, 100,000 
Shares of £20 each, £2,000,000 


Paid up Capital , : £500,000 
Reserve Fund . ; ‘ £650,000 


Directors : | 
MARTIN FRANCIS MAHONY, Esg., Chairman | 
| 


THOMAS LEVINS MOORE, Esq. WILLIAM ROBERT NOLAN, Eso. 
PATRICK JOSEPH BRADY, Esg. CHARLES HUGH O’CONOR, Eso. 
CHARLES ERNEST LAMBKIN, Esg. ALFRED T. COLLINS, Esq. 


Heiies > (General Manager) 
JEREMIAH BUCKLEY, Esg., Chartered Accountant, 46 Dame Street 


HEAD OFFICE: 
COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 


City Branches. 


COLLEGE GREEN (Local Office) 
O'CONNELL STREET DORSET STREET 
THOMAS STREET CAMDEN STREET 

INCHICORE, Daily, during Banking hours 
(attended from THomMas STREET BRANCH). 
FAIRVIEW, Daily, during Banking hours 
(attended from O’ConNELL STREET BRANCH). 
Sur-BrancH: SMITHFIELD (CattLe Market) 
on THURSDAYS, 9 a. om. to 3 P. M. 





Country Branches. 
ABBEYLEIX 


ARDEE 

ARMAGH 

ARVA 

ATHY 
BAILIEBOROUGH 
BALLAGHADERIN 
BALLYBOFEY ix. 
BALLYMOTE 
BIRR 

BRAY 
CASTLEDERG 
CASTLEPOLLARD 
“CAVAN 
CHARLESTOWN 
CLARA 
COOKSTOWN 


CORK 
CROSSMAGLEN 
DELVIN 
DROGHEDA 
DUNDALK 
EDENDERRY 
FINTONA 
GRANARD 
KELLS 
KILDARE 
KILKENNY 
KILTIMAGH 
KINGSCOURT 
‘LETTERKENNY 
LONDONDERRY 
LOUGHREA. 
MOHILL 


MONASTEREVAN 
MULLINGAR 
NAAS 

NAVAN 
NEWBRIDGE 
OLDCASTLE 
PORTUMNA 
RATHDRUM 
RATHFRILAND 
SLIGO 
STRABANE 
SWINFORD 
THOMASTOWN 
TRIM 
TUBBERCURRY 
TULLAMORE 
VIRGINIA 


l*“CQOTEHILL. ” MONAGHAN WICKLOW 
Phere are, in addition, 48 Country Sub-Branches. 











—— 





ULSTER BANK LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Affiliated to Westminster Bank Limited 


Capital Authorized and Subscribed £3,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - £800,000 
Reserve Fund - £900,000 
Undivided Profits, 30th Nov., 1928 £72,214 


£1,700,000 


Net Profit for the year ended 30th Nov., 1928 £224,775 


Head Office: WARING STREET, BELFAST 


114 BRANCHES AND 93 SUB OFFICES 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION TRANSACTED 


Around these walls have wandered the principal characters, and the tales of 
Briton and the: Dane, Finn Mac Cumhaill and the Fiana, a 

The captives of Armorica, the cavaliers of : 
, group of soldiers and hunters who 


Phoenicians and Milesians and the thunder- 
ing Norman Peers 

And the swordsmen of brave Brian and the 
chiefs of later years. 


There are hermit cells, stone; 
churches and other memorials of early 
Christian piety that belong to an age 
when, Dr. Kuno Meyer says, Ireland 
was “the one haven of rest in a tur- 
bulent world overrun by hordes of bar- 
barians, the great seminary of Christian 
and classical learning,” when “her sons, 
carrying Christianity and a new hu 
manism over Great Britain and the 
Continent, became the teachers of 
whole nations, the counsellors of kings 
and emperors.” 
Many collections of Gaelic literature 
which belong to this period still are ' , —_— 
preserved. They include the epic of Blarney Castle, County Cork. 
Cuhulainn (“Hound of Ulster”), the 
greatest constructive composition in the lived in Eire in the dim past. Gaelic 
Irish language, distinguished for its poetry is remarkable for its delight in 
fine poetry and for the chivalry of its natural scenery. “Like the Japanese,” 
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53 Cornhill, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Commercial Credits 











says Dr. Meyer, “the Celts were al- 
ways quick to take an artistic hint; 
they avoid the. obvious and the com- 
monplace; the half-said thing to them 
is dearest.” 

There is scarcely a corner of Ireland 
but has its association with the romance 
of history and with the: inspiration of 
great writers. Ulster may be intensely 
practical and modern, but it treasures 
its unique Giant’s Causeway, a geo 
logical phenomenon on the coast of 
Antrim, its idyllic glens of Antrim and 
its memories of St. Patrick, of . the 
scholar-prince, St. Columcille, the 
O'Neill kings and the siege of Derry. 
In the fertile grasslands of Westmeath 
was situated Oliver Goldsmith's “Sweet 
Auburn, loveliest village of the plain.” 

Poets are not the only people who 
have praised Killarney and the‘ beauti- 
ful scenery of Munster, a province in 
which Edmund Burke spent his youth. 
The soft colors, the pleasant smell of 
turf, the “bee-loud” glades and “lake 
water lapping” in Connaught inspired 
the leaders of the modern Irish theater 
John Millington Synge, -author of 


Guinness, Mahon & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


17 College Green, 
DUBLIN 


Capital Issues Negotiated 


Foreign Exchange 


Deposit and Current Accounts Opened in All Currencies 


Administration and Supervision of Trust Funds 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS _THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


“Riders to the Sea” and “The Playboy 
of the Western World”; Lady Gregory, 
who has created, so many picturesque 
and amusing characters, any of which 
you may meet along a Connaught road, 
and, if you are lucky, pick a dozen 
flowers of rhetoric from his phrases; 
and William Butler Yeats, Nobel prize- 
winner and interpreter of Tir-na-nOg 
—the fairy land of youth—to the 
twentieth century. Dublin has its fine 
old Norman and Georgian architecture, 
its connection with brilliant orators, 
talkers, dramatists and writers, its 
memories . of “Swift and Stella, of the 
youth of George Bernard Shaw and 
the middle age of George Moore. 

In Dublin also—at the National 
Museum—may be seen a unique collec- 
tion of relics of the Irish Bronze Age: 
gorgets and collars of gold which prove 
an advanced condition of civilization in 
Ireland at a.time when Ireland was the 
Klondyke of Europe and before Rom- 
ulus had founded Rome. Here, too, 
may be seen the finest products of 
Gaelic monasticism—beautiful shrines, 
crosses:»and -chalices, and illuminated 
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IRELAND 


OF THE WELCOMES 


A hundred thousand welcomes ! 
This is Ireland’s salutation to her visitors. 


Nowhere else but in Ireland is the same glamour 
attached to a holiday. 


Her vales and dewy mountains, the soft beauty 
of her boglands and her ancient time worn 
monuments will remain a pleasant recollection 
for ever. So, too, will the charm of her kindly 
hospitable people. The splendour of the setting 
sun on Killarney’s faery lakes—the mellow glo- 
ries of Connemara—the purple beauty of the hills 
of Donegal captivate the imagination. Come to 
Ireland to wander in the footsteps of ancient 
kings and heroes, to see their monuments three 
thousand years old, to see the storehouses of 
mediaeval treasures. Come to Ireland for 
hunting, for golf, for fishing, 
and for 


THE PLEASANTEST VACATION 
IN EUROPE 


we we we oe we we we ww ow oe we ee ow ow ow oe oe ee ew we we we we ee a we ee ee a ae ee ewe ee Se 


Information and Literature Free from any Steamship or 
Tourist Agency or from the 


Irish Tourist Association, Inc., Dublin, Ireland 





BEAUTIFUL ULSTER 


FOR HOLIDAYS 


Good Sport - Tennis - Bowls - Golf - Yachting 
Free Fishing 


BOOK IN ADVANCE 
Illustrated brochure free on application to the 


ULSTER TOURIST DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Dept. B.M., BELFAST, ULSTER 


manuscripts which are the world’s 
wonder. Of one of these illuminated 
books, the Book of Kells, which is in 
Trinity College, Dublin, Sir Edward 
Sullivan wrote: 

“Its weird and commanding beauty, 
its subdued and goldless- coloring, the 
baffling intricacy of its fearless designs, 
the clean unwavering sweep of rounded 
spiral, the creeping undulations of 
serpentine forms that writhe in artistic 
profusion throughout the mazes of its 
decorations, the strong and _ legible 
minuscule of its text, the quaintness of 
its striking portraiture, the unwearied 
reverence and patient labor that 
brought it into being; all of which 
combined go to make up the Book of 
Kelis, have raised this ancient volume 
to a position of abiding prominence 


amongst the illuminated manuscripts of 
the world.” 


UNIQUE CHARACTER OF IRELAND'S 
ATTRACTIONS 


An increasing number of people 
who «vant something “different,” are 


going to Ireland for health and pleas- 
ure. A great British journalist, Twells 
Brex, once wrote: “I will prophesy 
that, when in,years to come Switzer- 
land, the Tyrol, ..the . Pyrenees, and 
Norway have been overrun, the world 
will turn to Ireland,.and make of its 
original freshness.a.new and more re- 
freshing playground of Europe.” Judg- 
ing by the” efforts which Irish people 
are making. to attract visitors, the 
friendliness with which they welcome 
them, and the immense improvement 
that has taken place in their roads, 
railroads, hotels and entertainments, it 
seems quite likely that this prophecy 
will be fulfilled. Killarney, of course, 


‘is the country’s special pride. A famous 


painter called it an Hibernian Switzer- 
land, but America’s humorist, Will 
Rogers, put his tribute in a different 
form, when he toured the Emerald Isle 
a couple of years ago: “The Lakes of 
Killarney are where Switzerland got 
its idea of lakes.” And there are many 
places throughout the island little in- 
ferior to Killarney in grandeur and 
variety of scene—Connemara, the 
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£<¥ IRELAND 


SU a 


oT . pets 4 How to Go 
Calway moun What to See 
ices eKILKENNY Where to S tay 


KILLARNEYe WATER 
or For free information and advice 
on travel to and from and with- 
in Ireland—Resorts, Beauty Spots, Fishing, Golf, Hunt- 
ing—Hotels and Transportation services—Descriptive 
Literature, etc., apply 


British and Irish Travel Agency 
America House, 29, Cockspur St., London, S.W. 1 


Or American Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CoO. 
1 Broadway, New York, and Branches in U.S.A. and Canada 


Mourne Mountains (in Down), Wick- Racing is a national sport, and the 
low (the “Garden of Ireland”) and famous Dublin Horse Show, held in 
Glengariff, to mention only a few. August every year, is sufficient testi’ 
Ireland is a sportsman’s country, and, mony to what Ireland has done for the 
in these days, many wealthy people go horse and the horse for Ireland. 
to it for the hunting, shooting and 
fishing. Some of them hire residences GREAT ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 
in the sporting centers, where they en- 
joy their favorite recreations in beauti- Ireland is a place to go for health 
ful surroundings, among a friendly and and change, for sport or sight-seeing, 
sport-loving people. Someone has de- or to dream of the past in magnificent 
scribed Eire as the world’s pieasantest scenery, but, in addition, it is a coun 
place to fish in. The climate and the try which definitely belongs to the 
extensive boglands are favorable, also, twentieth century. Long ago, the lower 
to the preservation of game. Hunting reaches of the River Shannon—the 
is not entirely the privilege of the longest river in Ireland or Great 
wealthy, as it is in other countries. Britain—were the battlefield of a 
Subscriptions and field charges are struggle in which the Irish king, Brian, 
lower than in England. As for the vanquished the Danes. Brian held his 
sociability and the thrill of an Irish court at Ceann Coradh (the ° ‘head of 
hunt, only verse can do it justice: the Weir") on the Shannon. — 
‘Tis of lads and of horses and of dogs Coradh in modern days is witnessing . 
that ne'er tire, greater conquest—the conquest by ma 
Over stone walls and hedges, through chinery of JIreland’s “Father 0 
dale, bog and briar, Waters.” A network of transmission 
a mS such hounds and a set of such Jines is at present under construction 
‘Tis a shrewd chance if ever you meet all over the Irish Free State. These 
with again. can easily be extended to include the 
462 
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six Ulster counties of northern Ireland. 
The total cost of turbines, generators, 
transformers, houses, switch gear and 
transmission lines for the preliminary 
development scheme, which will come 
into operation in the fall of 1929, is 
estimated at $100,000,000—a consider- 
able sum for a small country, but a 
proof of the confidence which Irish- 
men have in the future of their country. 
The greater part of the Shannon 
power will be supplied for domestic 
service, but the availability of cheap 
power in the course of time is bound 
to play an important part in industrial 
development. Ireland is being modern- 
ized, but not vulgarized. The old- 
world glamor, the color and freshness 
of the scenery, the raciness of speech 
and charm of manner of the people are 


still there, but there is better organiza- 
tion of national resources, more interest 
in economic development than formerly. 
The sugar beet factory at Carlow, sub- 
sidized by the state, and the Ford 
Motor Tractor Works in Cork are 
suggestive examples of recent enter- 
prise. The tourist industry itself is 
beginning to be recognized as an im- 
portant asset—which it is in France, 
Switzerland and _ other countries 
(France’s annual revenue from tourists 
has been calculated at $500,000,000). 
Ireland, although comparatively unde- 
veloped at present, offers many open- 
ings for profitable investment. A trip 
to “that pleasant country, the fresh 
and fragrant strand,” as one of the 
old Gaelic poets called it, may afford 
a good opportunity of combining busi- 
ness with pleasure. 


LOS ANGELES BANKS MERGE 


HE boards of directors of the Los 

Angeles-First National Trust & 

Savings Bank and the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, have 
approved a plan for the consolidation 
of the two banks under the national 
charter. Capital assets of the consoli- 
dated bank and the new security com- 
pany which will be organized in connec: 
tion with it, will exceed $59,000,000 
and total resources of the bank will be 
more than $600,000,000. 

It is expected that the consolidation 
will become effective April 1. 

J. M. Elliott will be honorary chair: 
man of the board of the consolidated 
bank; Henry M. Robinson, president of 
the Los Angeles-First National, will be 
chairman of the board; M. S. Hellman, 
vice-chairman; and J. F. Sartori, presi- 
dent of the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, president. All officers and em- 


ployes will continue in substantially 


their same positions and all offices and 
branches will continue to function in 
the same banking quarters until a central 
bank bu/! ling can be erected in which 


the enlarged activities of the consoli: 
dated bank may be properly housed. 

The Los Angeles-First National Trust 
& Savings Bank was established in 1875 
and the Security Trust & Savings Bank 
in 1889, so that the merger brings to- 
gether two of the oldest banks in 
southern California. Both institutions 
have played a prominent part in the 
development of southern California. 
Branches of the two institutions extend 
to many communities throughout the 
district. 

The two banks will contribute to the 
consolidated association $47,000,000 of 
capital assets which shall be mutually 
acceptable. The surplus assets of each 
bank, together with all assets of their 
respective securities companies, shall be 
retained by the securities companies for 
five years to guarantee on each side the 
assets contributed by each to the con- 
solidation. A new security company 
will be organized, to be owned bene- 
ficially by the shareholders of the con- 
solidated bank. The par value of the 
stock, both of the bank and of the new 


security company, will be $25. 





Upward from 


Doubloons and 


Pieces-of-Kight 


Tue Bank of New York applied 
exact values to domestic exchange 
transactions in days when many kinds 
of money circulated and barter still 
ruled trade. The step to close calcula- 
tions in foreign exchange dealings was 
a short one, and from the small trans- 
fers of the late Eighteenth Century 
grew the great Twentieth Century 
business, with its ramifications to all 
parts of the world. The Foreign De- 
partment of the Bank of New York 
& Trust Co. renders service brought 
to present-day effectiveness by more 
than a hundred years of experience. 
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Bank of New Pork & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $19,000,000 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Uptown Office 


Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 


NEWYORK 
CLEARING HOUSE 
MEMBERSHIP 
NUMBER ONE 
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© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 
Henry M. RoBINSON 
President the Los Angeles-First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank, who 
will be chairman of the board of the 
consolidated institution. 


When the consolidation becomes effec- 
tive the stockholders of the Los Angeles- 
First. National Trust & Savings Bank 
will have issued to them 550,000 shares 
of stock in the consolidated bank. This 
is the same number of shares which they 
now hold. To the stockholders of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank there 
will be issued 528,000 shares, par value 
$25, for the 120,000 shares, par value 
$100, now held by them. Two thousand 
shares of the stock of the consolidated 
association will be sold to the new secur- 
ity company for cash at $100 a share. 
The stockholders of the consolidated 


© stanx-stoicer, inc. 
J. F. Sartori 
President Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, who will be presi- 
dent of the enlarged bank. 


association shall have the right to buy 
one share for each ten owned at $100 


per share. Thereafter 6000 shares shall 
be sold to First Securities Company and 
6000 shares to Security Company at 
$100 per share. As a result, from the 
sale of this stock, the capital of the new 
bank will be $30,000,000, surplus $15,- 
000,000, undivided profits $6,000,000, 
special reserve fund $2,200,000 and the 
new security company will have a capi- 
tal account of $6,000,000. The capital 
assets of the consolidated bank and the 
new security company will exceed $59,- 
000,000 and total resources of the bank 
will be in excess of $600,000,000. 





The administration office of the Bankers Exposition. 


The men’s lounging and rest room, Bankers Exposition. 





Looking down the main foyer of the Bankers Exposition with its display of bank 
window advertising. 


PERMANENT BANK EXPOSITION TO OPEN 
IN NEW YORK 


HE Bankers Exposition, the only 
permanent exhibition of its kind in 


the world, will hold its official 
opening soon at its quarters at 11 West 
42nd street, New York City, where its 
more than one hundred exhibits occupy 
over 23,000 square feet of floor space. 
The exposition has been in preparation 
for several months and it is expected 
that considerable more time will be 
required for its full development, on 
account of the magnitude, scope and un- 
usual character of the undertaking. 

J. Maxwell Gordon, who conceived 
and arranged the initial development of 
the idea, selected New York, as the 
financial center of the world, as the 
logical location for an enterprise of such 
peculiar interest to bankers. Realizing 
that every progressive banker desires 
that his institution embody the latest 
and best in methods of protection, ma- 
chinery or devices for saving time or for 
carrying on the business, Mr. Gordon 


visualized a central mart where bankers 
may, in one visit and under ideal con- 
ditions, examine in comfort and at their 
convenience, the most approved mate- 
rials, devices and methods, being able 
to compare and appreciate them without 
the pressure of intensive salesmanship. 
The Bankers Exposition provides ex: 
actly such a central meeting point for 
manufacturers or dealers on the one 
hand and bankers, financial men or other 
executives concerned in the construction, 
decoration, equipment or operation of 
their establishments, on the other. 
Practically overnight the idea has 
been grasped and prominent architects, 
artisans, artists and manufacturers are 
collaborating to convert the immense 
area into a series of salons that sets a 
standard for beauty and refinement. 
The walls, floors, windows and fur- 
nishings in many instances were created 
and installed exclusively for the exhibi- 
tion setting. Rare woods, original con- 
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A corner of the library. 
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The woman’s room. 


ceptions in iron, bronze and brass— 
wherever one turns is to be seen evi- 
dence of the luxurious tone which per- 
vades this show-place. 

Perhaps the point of greatest signifi- 
cance is that the exposition represents a 
civic betterment of the major class. This 
is due largely to the fact that it is con- 
ducted to disseminate information; to 
gather, under one roof, everything about 
which the banking fraternity would like 
to know of the physical aspects of 
modern banking practice. 

The interest which it has aroused has 
already brought visitors to it from En- 
gland, Japan, China, France, Russia, 
Argentina and Czechoslovakia. 

Although not officially opened, the 
exposition is entertaining guests every 
day excepting Sundays and Saturdays, 
from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. and on Satur- 
days from 9 a. m. to 5 p.m. Admission 


is by pass only but passes are free and 
immediately obtainable on request. 

A general invitation has been ex- 
tended by the management to the heads 
of all commercial houses, to attend the 


exposition. Moreover, the educational 
character of the exhibits should serve as 
a valuable object lesson for employes of 
such establishments. 

Notice has been received of the new 
directorate of Bankexposition, Ltd., 
which owns and operates the Bankers 
Exposition, as follows: 

J. Maxwell Gordon, president of 
Bankexposition, Ltd.; J. McMillan 
Hamilton, president, Hamilton & Wade, 
Inc., insurance; Milton W. Harrison, 
president of National Association of 
Owners of Railroad & Public Utility 
Securities and trustee of Bowery Savings 
Bank; Frederick Pleasants, director of 
National Bellas Hess Co.; John Poole, 
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president of Federal-American National 
Bank, Washington, D. C.; Franklin 
Remington, chairman of the board, The 
Foundation Co.; Robert E. Rew, Robert 
E. Rew Investment Bankers, Nyack, N. 
Y.; E. K. Satterlee, vice-president, Inter- 
national Germanic Trust Company; 


John S. Sickels, member of the law firm 


of Clark, Sickels & Barton; A. S. Van 
Winkle, president of Empire City Say- 
ings Bank. 

The officers are: Milton W. Harri- 
son, chairman of the board; J. Maxwell 
Gordon, president and managing direc. 
tor; E. K. Satterlee, treasurer; and John 
S. Sickels, secretary. 


NEW IRVING TRUST BUILDING TO HAVE 
HUGE VAULTS 


building of the Irving Trust Com- 

pany, to be erected at 1 Wall street, 
New York City, is an immense vault, 
three stories in height and extending the 
full length of the block from Broadway 
to New street. It is said that this will 
be second in size only to the vault of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, in New York 
City. 

The vault will rest on solid rock, well 
below the water level, sixty-nine feet 
under Broadway. Each of its six doors 
will be thirty inches thick and the two 
main doors on the safe deposit depart- 
ment level and one on each of the other 
floors will weigh approximately forty- 
five tons each. Special elevators will 
connect the vault with the banking 
floors. 

Incorporated in the vault will be the 
latest tested and proven devices for 
protecting the vast amount of wealth 
to be stored there. Since the entire 
vault is below the water level, it could 
be reached from the outside only by 
means of elaborate compressed air ma- 
chines, similar to those used for tunnel 
construction under a river. Thus the 
vault will be guarded by metallurgy, 
chemistry and electricity, in addition to 
the protection of police, watchmen and 
insurance. 

Doors and walls of the vault will be 
of laminated construction, which includes 
layers of hardest steel, heat generating 
and heat defying alloys and the recently 
devised chemical gas plates from which 


[ eatin in the plans for the new 


even gas masks do not give protection. 
The vault will be guarded by special 
watchmen and police, electric controls 
and electrical and mechanical alarms. 

The vault will be manufactured and 
installed by the York Safe and Lock 
Company, York, Pa. 

Of equally modern construction with 
the vault will be the elevators which the 
Irving Trust Company has selected for 
its fifty-story building. The fully auto 
matic and enclosed type of elevator has 
been selected. When a passenger enters 
the car he will call the number of his 
floor. The operator then will push a 
button bearing the number of that floor 
and, when the operator releases the self- 
closing doors, the car will start smoothly 
and stop automatically at the floor indi- 
cated. 

Solid inner doors are to be used on 
the elevators since it is thought that 
much of the discomfort which some 
people suffer in ascending or descending 
in high speed elevators is due to seeing 
the floors and walls fly past. This will, 
of course, be eliminated by the solid 
doors. 

Safety has been of chief consideration 
in the plans for the elevators. In addi 
tion to the automatic control, a separate 
mechanism will be provided which can 
be controlled by the operator. 

Demolition of the four buildings on 
the site of the Irving Trust will be 
begun in May and it is expected that 
the new building will be ready for occu 
pancy early in 1931. 





James S. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the board of the National Bank of Commerce, 
New York, who will retain the same position in the new two 
billion dollar institution formed by the consolidation of the 
National Bank of Commerce and the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


LARGEST BANK IN U. S. CREATED BY TWO 
BILLION COMMERCE-GUARANTY 
MERGER 


HE largest bank in the United 

States, with resources totaling al- 

most two billion dollars, will be 
created by the consolidation of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and the 
Guaranty Trust Company, two of New 
York City’s oldest banks. Boards of 
directors have approved the consolida- 
tion plans, which will be submitted to 
stockholders for ratification in the near 
tuture. 

According to the plan, the merger 
terms are to be share for share. 
Previous to the exchange of stock, the 
National Bank of Commerce will in- 
Crease its capital from $25,000,000 to 


$30,000,000 by the issuance of $5,000,- 
000 in additional shares to be sold to 


its stockholders at par. One new share 
will be issued for each five now held. 
After this increase; the stock in the two 
banks will be exchanged for that of the 
new, share for share. 

The bank will operate under the state 
charter, and it is expected that its name 
will be the Guaranty Trust Company. 

James S. Alexander, now chairman 
of the National Bank of Commerce, will 
be chairman of the board of the new 
bank; Charles H. Sabin, now chairman 
of the board of the Guaranty, will be 


vice-chairman; Thomas W. Lamont, of 
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THomas W. LaMont 


Of J. P. 


Morgan & Co., who will become chairman of the 


executive committee of the enlarged institution created by 
the Commerce-Guaranty merger. 


J. P. Morgan & Co., chairman of the 


executive committee; and William C. 
Potter, now president of the Guaranty, 
will be president. Charles H. Sabin and 
Joseph E. Swan, now chairman and 
president of the Guaranty Company, 
will continue in their respective posi- 
tions. 

The new bank will have three 
branches in the city—Commerce has one 
and Guaranty two—and eight branches 
abroad, all of which are now branches 
of Guaranty Trust. It will give every 
kind of banking service, and it is ex- 
pected that the new bank will embark 
on a program of branch offices through- 
out New York City. 

The merger plan was worked out by 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
finance committee of the United States 
Steel Company, and Henry W. deForest, 


chairman of the board of the Southern 
Pacific Company, and is said to have 
been initiated by Thomas W. Lamont. 

The National Bank of Commerce is 
ninety years old. It was established in 
1839 and has grown until in its state 
ment of December 31, 1928, it had 
deposits of $672,943,890, surplus and 
undivided profits of $48,295,321 and 
capital of $25,000,000. 

The Guaranty Trust Company was 
organized in 1864, when trust companies 
were relatively new, with a capital of 
$100,000, under a special act of the 
legislature, as was then required. Later 
legislation made it possible to increase 
its capital and in 1891 it was increased 
to $2,000,000 and it has been growing 
gradually since, until it reached $40, 
000,000 last year. ; 

In 1910, under the leadership of the 
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WILLIAM C. POTTER 


President the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, who 
will be president of the consolidated bank. 


late Henry P. Davison, the capital was 
increased to $5,000,000 and the Morton 
Trust Company and Fifth Avenue Trust 


Company were absorbed. In 1912 the 
Standard Trust Company was absorbed 
and capital increased to $25,000,000. 
A further addition of $5,000,000 to 
capital and $10,000,000 to surplus was 
approved by the stockholders on March 
11, 1927, and the decision to raise the 
dividend rate from $12 to $16 a share. 
e company’s capital was again in- 
creased to $40,000,000 on May 18, 1928, 
with the addition of $10,000,000 to cap- 
ital stock and $20,000,000 to surplus. 
This increase, together with the preced- 
ing change, represented a doubling of 
the capital and surplus account within 
a period of fifteen months, bringing the 
total of capital and surplus to $90,000,- 
000. The company’s total capital ac- 


count, including surplus and undivided 
profits, exceeded $100,000,000 for the 
first time in September, 1928, when its 
statement showed capital, surplus and 
undivided profits totaling $100,4'79,367. 

The bond department was incorpo 
rated as a subsidiary of the trust com- 
pany under the name “Guaranty Com- 
pany of New York” in 1920, with a 
capital stock of $50,000,000 held by the 
trust company. 

The directors of the new bank will 
be: James S. Alexander, Charles H. 
Allen, George G. Allen, James Howard 
Ardrey, W. W. Atterbury, Edward J. 
Berwind, Edward F. Carry, W. Palen 
Conway, Charles P. Cooper, Henry G. 
Dalton, John W. Davis, Henry W. 
deForest, John T. Dorrance, Edward D. 
Duffield, Caleb C. Dula, Charles E. 
Dunlap, Marshall Field, Lewis Gawtry, 
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CuHar.Les H. SaBin 
Chairman of the board of the Guaranty Trust Company, who 
will be vice-chairman of the new bank. 


Robert W. Goelet, Philip G. Gossler, 
Eugene G. Grace, W. Averill Harri- 
man, Albert H. Harris, John A. Hart- 
ford, David F. Houston, Cornelius F. 
Kelley, Thomas W. Lamont, Clarence 
H. Mackay, Angus D. McDonald, Rich- 
ard B. Mellon, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, 


William C. Potter, Lansing P. Reed, 
George E. Roosevelt, Charles H. Sabin, 
Charles B. Seger, Frederick P. Small, 
Valentine P. Snyder, Eugene W. Stet- 
son, Eugene M. Stevens, Joseph R. 
Swan, Joseph B. Terbell, Stevenson E. 


Ward, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, 
George Whitney, Harry Payne Whit 
ney, Thomas Williams. This list com 
bines the boards of both banks. 

Statement of the Guaranty, as of 
December 31, 1928, showed total re’ 
sources of $1,052,211,198, capital of 
$40,000,000, surplus of $50,000,000, 
undivided profits of $13,377,018, and 
deposits of $842,358,215. 

The Commerce statement as of the 
same date reported capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $73,295,321 and 
deposits of $672,943,890. 





FARMERS’ LOAN .DEVELOPS NEW FORM 
OF TRUST 


veloped by the Farmers’ Loan and 

Trust Company of New York by 
means of an adaptation of the basic 
principle of revocable voluntary trusts. 
The principle underlying the new plan, 
which is to be known as the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company Uniform 
Trust “A,” is said to be that there is no 
essential difference between managing a 
single trust and managing a thousand 
or more similar trusts. 

The operation is in the nature of a 
composite investment fund created for 
purposes of large-scale diversification 
and made possible by the mingling of 
numerous individual trust funds. Under 
the plan as announced yesterday, the 
trust company acts both as trustee and 
as manager of the fund. While accept- 
ing all the responsibilities of the former 
function, the company also enjoys un- 
limited powers of management. 

In effect, each trust fund set up 
under the plan is a complete and self- 
contained unit, differing from the ordi- 
nary voluntary trust in the important 
particular that all uniform trusts may 
be mingled and invested at the sole 
discretion of the company to enlarge the 
investment opportunity and especially 
to permit of large holdings of extensively 
diversified securities in the common 
interest. 


oo form of trust has been de- 


The trustee’s compensation is limited 
to a commission cf 1 per cent. to be 
paid upon the establishment and termi- 
nation of an investment fund, and an 
annual commission of one-half of 1 per 
cent. upon the value of each trust fund. 
All expenses incurred by the trustee in 
the administration of each trust fund are 
covered by these charges. No charge 
of any kind may be made by the trustee 
tor any of the services rendered by it, 
nor for any services rendered by any 
director, officer or employe of the 
trustee, other than its commissions. 

In the plan, each of the separate trust 


funds is described as having the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

“(a) The Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company will be the trustee of each 
such investment fund and will have the 
exclusive powers to invest and reinvest 
the moneys constituting such fund, in- 
cluding the power in its discretion, for 
the purpose of investment and reinvest- 
ment, to mingle the funds of each sepa- 
rate trust. : 

“(b) The beneficiary of each invest- 
ment fund will be the owner of the 
entire beneficial interest therein. 

“(c) Each investment fund so estab- 
lished is revocable at any time by the 
beneficiary thereof, who shall thereupon 
be entitled to the return of the net 
amount of all funds then constituting 
the trust.” 

It is also provided that “the invest- 
ment and reinvestment of each such 
trust will be under the supervision of a 
committee, which at present consists of 
the president, four of the vice-presidents 
and two of the directors of the trust 
company. 

“The trustee will cause each trust 
fund to be invested and reinvested from 
time to time, as it may in its absolute 
discretion deem for the best interests of 
the trust without any limitation whatso- 
ever. 

“Beginning in August 1929, and 
quarterly thereafter, the trustee will 
pay to the beneficiary of each invest- 
ment fund such proportions of the sums 
credited to income and profits as under 
the circumstances may seem advisable. 
Any income or realized profits not dis- 
tributed immediately will be retained by 
the trustee for further investment, thus 
increasing the value. of the investment 
fund and the beneficiaries’ interest there- 
in. Such income and profits may, how- 
ever, in the discretion of the trustee be 
subsequently distributed. 

“At the outset and prior to March 
21, 1929, trust funds of multiples of 
$1000 will be received. 
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in Wisconsin are 
correspondents of the 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
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How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


E Chattanooga Sun- 
ie: Times, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., for Janu- 

ary 20 carried an eight-page 
rotagravure section devoted 
to the new building of the 
American Trust & Banking 
Company of that city. On 
the first page were a view of 
the exterior and two of 
the entrance to the building. 
Other pages included a photo- 
graph of the main banking 
room on opening day and 
numerous views of the bank’s 
interior. The center double- 
page spread was filled with 
photographs of the institu- 
tion’s officers, directors and 
employes. There was also 
sonsiderable text, telling of 
the history and growth of 
the bank and including its 


MARCH 1929 


California Trust Company, 
Los Angeles. A preface ex- 
plains the difficulties encoun- 
tered by reason of the differ- 
ent inheritance tax laws of 
the various states. This is 
followed by an explanation 
of the Federal estate tax with 
a table illustrating the rate of 
taxation as it varies accord 
ing to the size of the estate. 
The California inheritance 


Winning 


tax is then explained, also 
with the aid of tables. 


For the opening of its new 
bank home, the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Freeport, N. Y., sent out a 
four-page folder containing 
an invitation to inspect the 
new building. The formally 
worded invitation occupied 
page 3 of the folder, the 
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New depositors 


through Bonds 


People like to deal with a bank which 
helps its depositors invest their money. 
By using The National City Company 
as a source of supply you can offer your 
depositors a broad range of desirable 
bond investments—this without main- 
taining an expensive bond department, 
or carrying a burdensome bond port- 
folio. 

Our special Bankers’ List offers a 
wide choice of issues suitable alike for 
your bank’s own funds and for the sur- 
plus funds of your customers. It will be 
sent to you regularly upon request. 


latest statement of condition. 


THE Christmas, 1928, num- 
ber of Bank Notes, published 
monthly by the Common: 
wealth Bank of Australia, 
contains the usual profusion 
of excellent __ illustrations 
which make that magazine 
# f outstanding interest. In 
s the December issue a Yule- 
tide note is contained in brief 
messages from various bank 
officials inserted in boxes here 
and there throughout the 
Magazine. The three-color 
art on the cover is excellent. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS « SHORT TERM NOTES + ACCEPTANCES 


Addressed to bankers, this well written adver- 

tisement of the National City Company of New 

York attracts attention by its headline, typog- 

raphy and layout. Discriminating use of white 

space has contributed to the general effect of 
the advertisement. 


STATE and inheritance taxes 
are the subject of an informa- 
tive booklet gotten out by 
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second and fourth pages 
were blank, and the first 
contained a drawing of the 
building above which were 
the words, “The Wings of 
Progress Have Brought . . .” 
and a drawing of the air- 
plane which has just com- 
pleted the sky-writing. The 
sentence was completed be- 
low, with the words “The 
new skyscraper home of the 


BRIGHT blue is used for the 
cover of a booklet gotten out 
by the Westminster Bank, 
Limited, London, to adver- 
tise the bank’s services to 
naval and marine officers. A 
drawing of the Golden Hind, 
in which Sir Francis Drake 
went around the world, is 
the frontispiece, and four 
pages of text deal solely with 
the special services given by 


First 
Trust 
port.” 


National 
Company of Free- 


Bank and_ the 


Westminster Bank to 
navy and marine officers be- 
cause of its size and because 


AN outhern crops assist the South’s 
% and America’s industrial advance 


Southern farms are one of our chief national 
assets. Climate and soil here give a stability 
to agriculture unparalleled in other American 


sections. 


In the first quarter of the present century, 
Southern farm property increased in value 
249°%, to $14,157,556,354; total U. S$. values 
meanwhile increased 178%. 


Almost everything is grown in the South. Farm 
products, going north to the populous indus- 
trial centers, add constantly to mounting 
Southern wealth. They constitute, also, another 
magnet drawing industry southward. 


Investors may properly expect the South to 
provide the growing security values of the 
future. “Shares in The South, Inc.” is an irie 
vestment trust carefully investing its funds in 
diversified, staple securities selected because 
they should share in the South's obvious 
progress. Ask for details. 


+ ¢ We Bank on the South + + 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 342Union Street 


Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 
Memphis . Chattanooga . Dallas 
Greensboro . New Orleans 


Birmingham Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 


The modernistic type of art is made more impressive in 
this advertisement by the appropriate use of type in the 


same spirit. 


of its consolidation in 19); 
with a private banking com 
pany which had been navy 
bankers since 1772. A special 
navy branch is maintained 
by the bank, and naval and 
marine officers are urged 
to communicate with thi 
branch for all sorts of bank 
ing transactions. 


THE banking business of 
sailors is also solicited in 3 
recent folder gotten out by 
the Cleveland Trust Com: 
pany which annually pr 
sents prizes to the officers 
and crew of the Great Lakes 
boat saving the most regu 
larly in that institution. 
“Correct Bearings” is the 
name of the booklet and the 
copy draws a comparison be 
tween the importance of 
keeping a ship on its course 
by the instruments of navi 
gation and that of keepinga 
life on its course by means 
of a Cleveland Trust bank 
book. The folder is printed 


in red and blue on yellow 
paper. 


THE seven characteristics 
which make for investment 
strength “and place th 
public utility industry quit 
in a class by itself” are listed 
and explained in a bookle! 
issued by the National City 
Company, investment si 
sidiary of the National City 
Bank of New York. At 
introductory paragraph sys 
“The constant increase i 
our population, the grow! 
of great cities, the expansion 
of industry and the advan 
in the standards of huma 





comfort, all these have meant 
an expansion in public util- 
ity service which offers an 
ever widening field for se- 
cure and profitable invest- 
ment.” 


“RUMMAGE around in the 
second bureau drawer and 


you will find forgotten things’ 


that you wouldn't part with 
at a price. Bring them to 
the safe deposit vaults where 
you may have a private box 
for as little as $5 a year.” 
Thus reads a part of the con- 
versationally written copy in 


a small folder gotten out by . 


the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, and 
entitled “What’s In a Safe 
Deposit Box?” The ques- 
tion, asked on the cover, on 
which also appears a draw- 
ing of a partially open box, 
is repeated and answered 
within. The folder is printed 
in orange and black on cream 
colored paper. 


THEATER programs are used 
by the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston for 
effective and appropriate ad- 
vertisements, each of which 
contains a drawing and a 
description of some theater 
of early days. The copy re- 
lating to the bank is brief in 
each instance, but has been 
especially chosen for its fit- 
ness. For instance: “When 
evening comes do you draw 
the curtain on the perplex- 
ing matters of business and 
finance? A good play is 
hever more appreciated than 
when the mind of the play- 
Goer is at ease. Those who 
avail themselves of Old 
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pi parece of 64% milhons, recepuve to many Canadian products, and 
and within comparatively easy reach, offers a market which should be of 


interest to Canadian manufacturers. Our know! 


of local conditions, 


trade information, credit checkings and experience of West Indian business 
conditions will be gladly placed at your disposal. Enquiries are invited. 


10 Branches in lamaxca, 7 in Cuba, 3 on Dominican Republic, 2 in Porto Rico 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Capital $10,000,000 


Reserve $20,000,000 


Resources $260,000,000 


3 A McLEOD., General Manager, Tereate 


A map which is at once informative and decorative is a 
feature of this advertisement of a Canadian bank. The 
use of heavy display type forms a nice balance in a layout 
that, with other type, might easily have seemed top heavy. 


Colony banking, trust, and 
investment service are at 
least sure that they are as 
free as possible from the re- 
sponsibility and intricacies of 
financial care.” 


A RETURN card, to be signed 
by the prospect and sent to 
the bank as a request for a 
trust booklet, “The Ordered 
Life,” accompanies each of a 
series of interesting folders 
sent out by the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago. 
The wording of the card is 
changed in each case so that 
the return from each folder 
may be checked, and the re- 
turn card makes use of the 
plan inaugurated by the Post 


Office Department a few 
months ago whereby the 
postage is guaranteed by the 
company sending out the 
original letter, in this case 
the Northern Trust. 

The folders are similar in 
size and style, each being 
74 by 10 inches and folded 
once, fitting into an un- 
usually large envelope. On 
the first page, in each case, 
is a brief heading—often a 
question—in large italics, 
and beneath it a paragraph 
signed by the company, ex- 
plaining the text which oc- 
cupies the two inside pages. 
The headings are designed 
to arouse the reader to the 
need for preparing his will 
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ITH capital and surplus newly increased 
to $10,250,000, we enter the New Year 
most advantageously eqsipped to meet Phila 


delphia’s rapidly growing oceds for industrial. 
busiocss and personal banking service. 


5708 Germantown Avenue 


To all whe have made our wonderful expan: MS | 
sion possible and to those who will avail them- 

orives of this and future growth. we pledge anew 

the untiring efforts of our personnc! to uphold 

our high standard of service. 


stems A asaeaniin ran 


President 


Resources over $50,000,000.00 


FRANKLIN TRUST 


COMPANY 


Ss 


“WIDE AWAKE ’til midnight” 


The generous use of white space, and attention-get- 
ting layout and headline make this Philadelphia bank 
advertisement unusual. 


and leaving the executorship 
of his estate in proper hands. 
One heading says “What 
should be in your wife's 
name?”; another, “How 
may your assets count for 
most?”; and another, “What 
do you owe?” 

Two color printing is used, 
black for the text, with dec- 
orative letters, etc., in a color 
to harmonize with the color 
of the paper on which the 
folder is printed. White, 
gray and tan paper have 
been used for the folders. 


By the use of large type— 
thirty-six point—and red in: 


itial letters and decorations, 
a simple four-page folder, 
printed in black on white 
paper, is made into an un- 
usually effective piece of 
advertising for the trust 
department of the Liberty 
Insurance Bank, Louisville, 
Ky. The folded page meas 
ures six by eight inches, so 
that only ten lines of the 
type can be gotten on each 
page. On the inside pages 
the type is run across the 
two pages, and is large 
enough so that it is easily 
read even though set in such 
wide measure. 

The copy is as simply 


_— 


effective as the typography, 
It begins: “Hardly more 
than a week ago we read in 
the newspapers of the death 
of a man who only a few 
years ago controlled millions, 
but who died a poor man, 
comparatively speaking . . . 
We cannot help but observe 
similar cases in our every- 
day business contacts...” 
The copy goes on to explain 
that an estate which has 
taken a lifetime to build up 
should be safeguarded by 
the making of a will and the 
appointment of a corporate 
executor and trustee. 


THE extension committee of 
the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association held its mid 
winter conference in New 
York in February. S. A. 
Linnekin, of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Jersey City, 
N. J., is chairman of this 
group, which is made up of 
sixteen members representing 
banks and trust companies 
in all parts of the United 
States. 

The extension committee 
receives all plans and sugges: 
tions from the membership 
for the improvement of the 
association, studies all phases 
of advertising and makes rec’ 
ommendations to the board 
of directors for the advance: 
ment of financial advertising 


THE Bank of Italy, Cali- 
fornia, has recently aroused 
interest in aviation in San 
Jose by the installation of a 
radio beacon in the tower 
of its fifteen-story bank 
building there. The beacon 
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is to serve as a guide to air- 
men flying at night through 
the Santa Clara Valley. 

The lighting of the beacon 
was made the occasion for a 
celebration by the bank and 
the citizens of San Jose. 
During the afternoon ofh- 
cials from the bank’s head 
office in San Francisco flew 
down to San Jose, where 
they were welcomed by a 
committee of citizens. Army 
planes escorted the passenger 
plane to San Jose and circled 
the tower, after which they 
landed at the local flying 
feld and the fliers were 
taken to inspect the beacon. 

In the evening, illumi- 
nated planes flew about -the 
tower while they awaited the 
turning on of the light. 

As a result of the installa- 
tion of the beacon, the 
people of San Jose have 
launched a campaign to 
make the town an aviation 
center on the Pacific Coast. 
A special election is to be 
held to vote on a bond issue 
for the purpose of erecting 
a municipal airport and al- 
ready one aviation company 
is preparing to erect a fac- 
tory there. 

The beacon can be seen 
for eighty miles by fliers and 
| for from twenty to thirty 
miles by automobilists. 


A new form of savings 
account is suggested by the 
Webster and Atlas National 
Bank of Boston in an inter- 
estingly written four-page 
folder. The title is “Beware 
a Surprise Attack!” and the 
idea presented is that a cus- 


tomer start a special savings 
account for such payments 
as insurance premiums, taxes, 
interest on mortgages, etc. 
The copy says, in part: 
“You have certain financial 
engagements which must be 
met quarterly, semi-annually, 
cr annually and which, un- 
less provided for in advance, 
catch you unprepared. If 


you've ever been ambushed 
and had your financial forces 
scattered by life, accident, or 
liability insurance premiums, 
personal or real estate taxes, 
interest On a mortgage or 
other borrowed money, you 
know how disconcerting it 
ees 

“The best plan,” it states, 
after suggesting the opening 


‘I CARRY a sub- 


stantial amount of 


ile insur- 


ance and J have read a good 
deal about the advantages of 
a life insurance trust. Would 
you please tell me’ somethi 

about this form of trust and 
the Trust Company’s attitude, 
toward life insurance under- 


weitere? << aclly prfiniend meas 


i ae 
LIFE i: trust is 


merely, an arrangement whereby the 
proceeds of your insurance policies are 
made payab le to a trustee, instead of to 
members of the famil directly, and the * 
funds conserved for their benefit. The 
trustee's services really begin where 
those of the insurance company leave 
off. The Company works constantly, 
and has done so for many years, in be 
closest cooperation with, life insurance 
companies and their representatives. 
We will be happ: to go into detail 
with you at any office.” —from the reply. 


CENTRAL UNION 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue 
at 60ch St. 


80 BROADWAY Madison Avenue 


at 420d St. 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 50 MILLION DOLLARS 


The question-and-answer type of advertisement 
is being successfully carried out in the adver- 


tising of a New York trust company. 


That it 


is successful is due in large part to the effective 
layout and interestingly written copy. 





Acting as 


EXECUTORS | 
TRUSTEES | 


The MIDLAND BANK 

ExecuTOR AND ‘TRUSTEE 

Company Limitep fulfils 

every function of Executors 
or Trustees. 





Its service combines the 
important advantages of 
q@ Security 
g Continuity of 
Administration 
@ Accessibility 
@ Expert Advice 
@ Moderate Fees 


A booklet containing full 
particulars may be obtained 
from any branch of the 
Midland Bank. The 
Trustee Company is owned 
by and conducted under the 
direction and management 
of the 


MIDLAND BANK | 


LIMITED 











One of London's “big five” 

outlines executor and trustee 

service in a simple but effective 
advertisement. 


of the special account for 
such purposes, “is to make 
up a budget covering these 
special items for a twelve- 
month period and set aside 
each week or month a sufh- 
cient amount to absorb the 
various payments as_ they 
become due.” <A _ possible 
budget is then suggested. 


“THE Travel Bug in the 
Bean” is the story of the 
making of an_ insatiable 
traveler, and, at the same 
time, the title of a booklet 
containing the tale, issued by 
the department of travel 
service of the Union Trust 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The booklet is amusingly 
written, and its typography 
has been especially designed 
to carry out the character of 
the text. 

On the inside back cover 
is the dedication: “Written 
in a leisure moment by 
‘Uncle Charlie’ (Charles H. 
Moore) for the Boys in the 
Department of Travel Ser- 
vice of the Union Trust 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
and printed by request.” 

To the cover, and a part 
of it, is attached a return 
post card which is also en- 
tirely in keeping with the 
humorous tone of the book- 
let. It reads as follows: 
“Grand Order of the Travel 
Bug. This non-existent, imag- 
inative lodge which never 
meets yet is always in session 
invites you to become ‘One 
of them Travel Bugs.’ If 
you love to read and dream 
and plan of travel, if you, 
too, ask yourself that famous 
globetrotter’s question ‘How 
shall I Know—Unless I go 
to Cairo or Cathay?’ then 
you are most decidedly eligi- 
ble for the Grand Order. 

“The boys in the Depart- 
ment of Travel Service of 
the Union Trust Company, 
themselves “Travel Bugs,” 
will be pleased to enroll your 
name to receive from time to 
time interesting bits of travel 
news—brochures in many 
colors, maps gaily animated, 
mariner’s charts and outlines 
of new trips and cruises in 
or out of beaten travel paths. 

“There is no obligation; 
no fellow Travel Bug will 
bore you; your thoughts and 


plans and dreams will be ip. 
violate. 

“Simply write your name 
and address below and mail 
this card.” 


THE Bank of America, N, 
A., New York, has used a 
twelve-page booklet for the 
printing of its last statement 
of condition. The statement 
is contained on the double 
page spread in the center of 
the booklet; a reproduction 














‘Talk this out with one of our trust officers, He 
will clear any doubt that may be = your mod 








(@mpany’ 


Resources Exceed 100 Millions 





A decorative border, interest 
ing headline and well planned 
layout are attention-getting 
characteristics of this adver’ 
tisement of a Kansas City 


bank. 
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ge © MERCHANTS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of MOBILE, ALABAMA 


FOR ALABAMA, 158 POKET-AND PROGRESS 








A good piece of conversational 

copy, to which attention is 

called by well-planned display 
and interesting headline. 


of a drawing of the bank’s 
building occupies the cover; 
and the remaining inside 
pages contain a list of the 
bank’s directors, officers, 
listed by their offices in 
various parts of the city, the 
bank’s services and a short 
description of the Banc- 
america Corporation. 


THE Cedar Rapids Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, ad- 
vertises its savings depart- 
ment in a series of three at- 
tractive folders. Each folder 
bears a photograph of an 
attractive child at play, 
with the title of the folder 
blow. The folders are 
called, respectively, “Happy 
Days,” “Sunny Days,” and 
“The Goods Things in Life.” 


The copy, which is con- 
versational in style, de- 
scribes how saving in the 
present will bring happy 
days in the future. 


“THROUGH a Living Trust” 
is the title of a booklet pub- 
lished by the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, and 
at the same time the bank’s 
answer to what it terms “an 
ever present problem”—that 
of safeguarding accumulated 
wealth and making it do the 
utmost for its owner. 

A short introduction sug 
gests some of the many uses 
to which a living trust may 
be put, and then the booklet 
goes on to describe living 
trusts, their administration 
and their costs. In conclu- 
sion the company’s offices are 
listed and the names given 
of the various trust officials 
at each office with whom the 
matter of a living trust may 
be discussed. 

The make-up of the book- 
let is excellent. A brown 
cover is printed in black and 
silver. Cream paper is used 
for the inside, printed in 
black, with initials and dec- 
orative touches in brown. A 
matching brown envelope is 
used for mailing purposes. 


THE Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New 
York has published in folder 
form an explanation of the 
statements of the Federal 
Reserve banks. A foreword 
explains briefly the impor- 
tance of the weekly statement 
of the banks as regards the 
money market. The state- 
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ment of January 9, 1929, 
has been taken as an example 
and, under each item on both 
resources and liabilities sides, 
is given an explanation of 
just what makes up that item 
and what its importance is. 
The folder is intended for 
those not familiar with the 
reserve banks’ operations, and 
should be valuable to them. 


A PRACTICAL booklet of 
travel suggestions issued by 
the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York contains, 
in addition to a detailed 





Leadership 
Imposes 
Obligations 


GHorrey after Bell in 

vented the telephone the 
Manager of this Bank's branch 
at Hamilton was given per 
mussion “to place his office, by 
means of the telephone, in 
communication with che 
Dundas offic 


Western Railway Company 


e, The Great 


and his home” 


That was one of the first 
steps taken to make cflective 
the Bank’s policy that its cus 
tomers be given the utmost in 
service. The most recent is 
an extensive experiment in 

card recerds and various 
types of posting machines to 
determine the best method of 
serving Savings Bank custom 
ers more quickly and eff 
ciently 


The introduction of im 
Provements to promote and 
safeguard our customers in 
terests, to save their time and 
to give them the pleasures as 
well as the advantages of 
banking, has been accepted 
by this Bank as a privilege 
and a responsibility. So, work 
R0es on daily on new and im 
proved services. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


. = Paid Up $20,000,000 
Reserve Fund $20,000,000 


A Canadian bank cites a 
specific instance of service 
rendered in a good looking 
and well written advertisement 
on the subject of leadership. 
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Investments were 
unknown quantities 


— proverbial old gentle- 
man who chose his invest- 


ments by drawing numbers from 
a stovepipe hat may not have 
been so foolish. 

Selecting securities in those days 
was a real problem, so little about 
them was known. Consequently, 
the old gentleman’s reliance on 
chance was almost as good a way 
as any. 

Today, however, data 
is available on secur- 


ia > 


ities, and the intelligent investor 
takes advantage of the opportu- 
nity to study them. 


OUR BOND DEPARTMENT 
has a detailed analysis of market- 
able securities. It will gladly aid 
you in choosing the investments 
that meet your requirements. We 
invite you to come in and con- 

sult one of our ex- 
ecutives at any of our 
twenty offices. 


A DISTINGUISHED BANKING CONNECTION 


Ghe Bunk of Bnited Shites 


RESOURCES OVER $75,000,008 
FIFTH AV 
Fifth Ave. at 3204 Si 


Varick at Spring St 3 
E. Broadway at Catherine St, 


Seventh Ave. at 39th St. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE syoTEM 


NUE «at FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


Fifth Aee. at 14th St. 

Fastt7othSt.ncer Wythe Place 

S03 Prompect Aoe. 

7294 Seuthern Boslevard 

273-5 Eavt Fordham Read 
61 East Tremont Ave. 


This New York bank is making consistent use 
of the above type of advertisement which com- 
pares present-day financial conditions with those 


of earlier days. 


The art work, patterned after 


the steel engraving, is a feature of the adver- 

tising, while the layouts and headlines have been 

so planned that they are unusually appropriate 
to the illustrations. 


description of the advantages 
of using Equitable letters of 
credit while on a trip, valu- 


able information as to the 
details essential to a trip 
abroad. Included is informa- 
tion in regard to steamship 
and hotel reservations, bag- 
gage, passport requirements 
and vises, sailing permits, 
etc. The company lists its 
foreign offices and their serv- 
ices, and also the addresses 
of foreign government rep- 


resentatives in New York 
City who may be applied 
to for additional foreign 
governmental requirements. 


A SERIES of colorful and 
attractive folders has been 
issued by the Peoples Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago 
on the various services of the 
trust department. On _ the 
cover of each folder is the 
general subject to be con- 
sidered in the copy. On 


opening the folder, is found 
a statement from a prospec. 
tive customer, telling of his 
financial condition, aims, 
etc., and then asking a 
question, to read which the 
folder must be _ opened 
further. This question js 
then answered by the trust 
company. 

The folders are ingenious 
in arrangement and_ the 
question-and-answer type of 
copy is very readable. White 
paper is printed in black with 
decorative letters in color, 
while several colors are used 
on the cover. 


THE Mellon National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., advertises 
its travelers’ checks in a 
brightly colored and_ illus 
trated folder showing steam- 
ships and trains as well as 
illustrations of the Mellon 
checks and_ the _ simple 
methods of their use. The 
copy is simply but effectively 
written. 


AN unusual and _ effective 
piece of direct mail adver 
tising is gotten out by the 
Phoenix National Bank and 
the Phoenix Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., of Phoenix, Ariz. 
It is in the form of a single 
sheet 5 by 10!4 inches which 
is folded twice and sealed 
with the bank’s seal intc the 
shape of an envelope, open 
at the ends. The address, 
stamp, etc., are placed on 
this, and, when opened, the 
advertising comes to view. 

. A recent folder of | this 
type was printed on buf 
paper in black and was titled 
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“Serving and Conserving.” 
The copy is general in tone 
and the name of the bank 
mentioned only as a signa- 
ture. 


THE new building of the 
New American Bank, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., is the subject of 
a thirty-two-page booklet 
issued recently by that bank. 
The cover contains a half- 
tone reproduction of the 
exterior of the new structure, 
while numerous views of the 
interior are used throughout 
the book. Printing is in 
black and gold on cream 
colored paper. 


A BOOKLET of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto, 
holds large sheets of blotting 
paper, each stamped with the 
nme of the bank, and a 
ingle sheet describing the 
various kinds of bank ac- 
counts that may be opened 
in that institution, and the 
eps to take in order to open 
one of them. Information is 
also given regarding money 
orders and drafts, travelers’ 
checks and letters of credit. 


THe First National Bank 
f Boston lists its services 
ina good looking folder, 
printed in black and red 
on white stock. There is 
a brief introduction, as fol- 
lows: “The First National 
Bank of Boston is a sound 
depository for funds, with 
‘perfect physical equipment 
and experienced personnel. 
Its services are so many and 
varied that we here take the 
liberty of citing the more 
‘onspicuous, so that you may 


apply to your own needs the 
facilities at your command 
as a customer of the bank. 
The bank’s real worth to 
its customers is measured 
directly by the number of 
ways in which it is used by 
them.” 

There follows a list of the 
services (arranged by de- 
partments) with a brief de- 
scription of each. Names of 


the officers and directors of 
the bank complete the book- 
let. 


AN intriguing folder on the 
subject of vacation clubs has 
been issued by the savings 
department of the Chicago 
Trust Company. The copy 
is unusually good. It says, 
in part: “Did you ever 
search out a vacation? Did 


Caputal and Surplus $50,000,000 


What Advantages does a 
Great Bank Offer? 


Nrricient handhng of your 


money transactionsis natural- 
ly your pnmary concern in choos- 
ing a bank. But consider for a 
moment theadded advantages you 
enjoy as a customer of The First 
National Bank of Boston 


At home You have eleven 
branches of the bank in Greater 
Boston for yourconvemence—the 
most complete safe deposit service 
in New England — The First Na- 
tional Corporation to give you 
sound advice in investment mat- 
ters—a Credit Department to give 
you prompt and accurate informa- 
tion on the credit standing of bus- 
iness concerns anywhere in the 
United States—a Foreign De- 
partment preeminent in New 
England in its knowledge of how 
to do business abroad = It main- 
tains its own Foreign Credit De- 


partment with up-to-date files — 
an immeasureable asset to any 
exporter or importer—an out 
standing Trust Department to at- 
tend to the management of your 
property, to act as trustee under 
your will, to administer for you a 
living trust or insurance trust, to 
act as Guardian or Conservator 

Abroad. Through our own 
branches in Buenos Aires and 
Havana, our offices in London, 
Paris and Berlin, our 22,000 cor 
respondent banks, you are never a 
strangerinany foreignland. When 
you carry our Letter of Credit and 
Traveliers Checks you carry a 
travelling bank account 

Over 125,000 men, women and 
business corporations have he 
come customers of this bank 
to secure these and other facil 
tres 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


We © 


* 1928 


New England's Largest Financial Institution 


The effect of size is successfully carried out in 
the layout, headline and copy of this advertise- 
ment of Boston's largest bank. 
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The Union Trust Company of Cleveland has installed 
what is said to be the only moving electric sign between 
New York and Chicago with the words “Union Trust” 
in letters eight feet high and below them a_ message 


regarding the bank’s services. 


The latter is being changed 


every two weeks, so that interest will be maintained in 


the display. 


The sign is visible at night over the entire 


theatrical district, where the bank feels that it will come 
to the attention of all Clevelanders. 


you ever collect an assort- 
ment of them to look over 
at your leisure? Did you 
ever investigate the ready- 
towear kind and weigh 


their attractions against those 
made-to-your-measure? .. . 


““Take a railroad train 
(first buying a ticket)’, says 
the railroad agent; ‘add a 
steamship (remembering to 
pay your fare), continues 
the steamship man; ‘mix 
thoroughly with two weeks 
at our tavern (rates by the 
week or month), suggests 


the resort proprietor; and 
‘after stirring in the fishing 
camp (guides $8 a day), a 
pinch of golf, a level spoon- 
ful of motoring and two 
moonlight nights, put the 
whole in a touring car and 
bake in the sun of a sandy 
beach for three hours, after 
which the vacation is ready. 
Cut into slices for serving 
and place a dollar mark on 
top of each slice. . . .”” 
The money question of a 
vacation may be solved, ac- 


cording to the booklet, by 


ee, 


joining one of the saving 
clubs of the Chicago Tru 
Company. These are listed 
by amounts payable each 
week and the total for forty 
weeks. Several attractive 
illustrations add to the effec 
tiveness of the folder. 


Various banking forms, such 
as checks, deposit slips, with: 
drawal slips, etc., are re 
produced and their uses ex: 
plained in a booklet gotten 
out by the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal, called 
“Banking Forms and Their 
Uses.” The book is intended 
for persons not familiar with 
banking methods and it pur 
poses to explain briefly the 
forms most commonly used 
in banking, the correct way 
to make deposits, write 
checks and carry on other 
forms of banking. The 
forms are reproduced in 
color, doubtless the same 
colors as those used for like 
forms by the bank, and the 


copy is simply written. 


THE First National Bank 
in Detroit, in advertising 
its building to prospective 
tenants, has gotten out a 
handsome booklet containing 
a floor plan and a number 
of photographs of the in 
terior of the building. The 
book is exceptionally well 
gotten up and is printed in 
black on rough white paper, 
on which yellow tint blocks 
heighten the effect of wide 
margins. The halftone photo 
graphs have been tipped to 
the paper and so also have 
the yellow background. 
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NE of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 


banking room in the world — 
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PLACING REAL ESTATE FINANCING ON 
STOCK BASIS 


[ x National City Company of 
New York, working with the 
United States Realty and Improve- 

ment Company, has announced a plan 

for financing real estate construction 
projects by stock sales, instead of by 
bonds. The plan is a further applica- 
tion of the methods of industrial and 
public utility financing to the real estate 
business. Its adoption by the National 
City Company is the result of the de- 
velopments in the money market in the 
last six months. With the advance in 
interest rates, financing of building con- 
struction by bond issues has become in- 
creasingly expensive. More important, 
the rapid advance of prices on the stock 
exchange has focused public attention on 

the profit possibilities from owning a 

share in a growing business, such share 

represented by stock ownership. As a 


result, it has been difficult to sell real 


estate bonds to investors, even at higher 
rates. 

Investment bankers, following the 
lead of merchandisers in other lines, are 
now striving to “give the public what 
it wants,” while at the same time not 
hampering construction projects. It is 
for this purpose that the National City 
Company plan has been devised. 

The plan differs from the customary 
real estate financing in that no mortgages 
are placed on the property. It has been 
—and still is, in the majority of cases— 
the practice to place a mortgage for 
from 50 to 662/3 per cent. of the 
appraised value of the land and building 
on such a development. Bonds were 
issued under this mortgage, and sold to 
the public. The bulk of the remainder 


of the cost of the project was provided , 


by the giving of a second mortgage, at 
a considerably higher rate than the first. 
Any further necessary funds were pro 
vided by the owners of the project. 
Under the National CityU. S. 
Realty plan, the mortgages are done 
away with entirely. The bulk of the 
necessary funds is provided by the sale 
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of “units” in the new corporation, each 
unit consisting of 1 share of preferred 
stock, and 1 share of common stock. 
That is to say, with each share of pre- 
ferred stock, one share of common is 
given as a bonus. However, no more 
than 40 per cent. of the common is sold 
to the public. 

After this financing, about 25 per 
cent. of the cost of financing will still 
remain to be provided. This money will 
be raised, by the sale, for cash, of a 
second preferred stock to; the United 
States Realty and Improvement Com- 
pany. In this case, however, each share 
of preferred will be accompanied by 
three shares of common. 

Both the preferred issues are to be 
retired, as speedily as possible, by the 
operation of a sinking fund, into which 
will be paid, each year, the net income, 
before depreciation, but after payment 
of all charges, including dividends on 
both issues of the preferred. Seventy- 
five per cent. of this amount will be 
devoted to retirement of the first pre- 
ferred, either by purchase in the open 
market, or by call, and the balance to 
the retirement of the second preferred— 
this proportion to continue until the 
first preferred is reduced by one-third. 
Thereafter, the full amount of the sink- 
ing fund is to be devoted to the retire- 
ment of the second preferred issue. 

After this is accomplished, dividends 
on the common may be inaugurated, 
thus giving the preferred stockholders 
(who also received common stock) a 
share in the surplus earnings of the 
company, as they are realized. This is 
the advantage of the plan to the pur- 
chaser, and it is in this respect that it 
is more attractive than real estate mort- 
gage bonds, with their fixed return, with 
no prospect of any increase, no matter 
how profitable the project may turn out 
to be. 

The plan is advantageous also to the 
financing company. It places no funded 
debt on the property, and consequently, 





The Seward National Bank 
and Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


An independent Bank offering 
a complete banking service un- 
der the direct supervision of its 
officers. 


Foreign 
Exchange 
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eliminates fixed charges, with the excep- 
tion of operating expenses and taxes. It 
is true that if first preferred dividends 
are in arrears for more than a year, the 
first preferred stockholders shall have a 
right to elect a majority of the board 
of directors, but that is quite a differ- 
ent matter from the foreclosure proceed- 
ings which would ensue, if bond interest 
were defaulted. 

Finally, it permits the securing of 
capital for realty construction projects, 
even in a time when speculative temper 
runs high—as at present—at a reason- 
able rate. The first issue of preferred 
by the National City Company, under 
the new plan, carried a 6 per cent. rate, 
and was offered at par. It is probable 
that the average cost of new money for 
such projects is considerably higher in 
mortgage financing, particularly if a 
second mortgage is placed on the prop- 
erty. 

There is another respect in which the 
plan differs from the customary method 
of providing funds. In stating the value 
of land and buildings in a real estate 


Letters of Credit 
Travelers Checks 


Safe Deposit 
Vaults 


AVENUE 


bond issue, reliance is usually placed on 
an appraisal made by some well-known 
real estate firm. But in the National 
CityU. S. Realty plan, the amount 
of money raised will be governed by 
the actual cost of the land and buildings, 
thus eliminating possibility of inflation. 

One issue of preferred stock has al- 
ready been offered under the plan. It 
is stated by the company that this is 
only the first of a series which, during 
the present year, will total more than 
$100,000,000. If the plan is as success: 
ful as expected, it will prove to be an- 
other step in making real estate a more 
liquid investment. Formerly the chief 
objection to real estate, or real estate 
mortgages as investments, was the difh- 
culty of marketing them, if necessary. 
This was partly remedied by the de- 
velopment of the real estate bond market, 
which gave an element of marketability 
to shares in real estate mortgages. Now 
the new plan promises to help along this 
development, by adding to the income 
and marketability of a real estate in- 
vestment, the possibility of a speculative 
profit. 
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FIRST NATIONAL AND UNION TRUST, OF 
CHICAGO, COMPLETE CONSOLIDATION 


National Bank of Chicago, The 

Union Trust Company and the 
First Trust and Savings Bank, plans for 
which were announced in the January, 
1929, issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 
has been effected as of the close of busi- 
ness February 11, immediately after the 
consolidation plan had been approved by 
the stockholders. 

As a part of the plan, the stock of 
the First National has been increased to 
$24,000,000, of which 40,000 shares, of 
$100 par value, have been allotted to 
the Union Trust stockholders, share for 
share. 

The merger gives the First National 
tenth place in the list of the United 
States largest banks, according to de- 
posits as of December 31, 1928. The 
figure of $509,655,015 for the First Na- 


( Nsional Bako of the First 


tional includes the figures of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank and the Union 
Trust Company. 

The board of directors of the enlarged 
bank includes all of the directors of both 
banks, with the addition of James B. 
Forgan, Jr., vice-president of the First 
National Bank,. of which his father was 
long the chief executive. Mr. Forgan 
is chairman of the board of the Security 
Banks of Chicago. 

Officers of the First National Bank 
are as follows: Frank O. Wetmore, 
Frederick H. Rawson, co-chairmen; 
Harry <A. Wheeler, vice-chairman; 
Melvin A. Traylor, president; E. E. 
Brown, John P. Oleson, Craig B. Hazle- 
wood, Bentley G. McCloud, B. C. 
Hardenbrook, Frank M. Gordon, Charles 
R. Holden, Arthur W. Newton, John 
F. Hagey, vice-presidents; R. Frank 


Executives of the First National Bank and the Union Trust Company of Chicago as 


they completed the merger of the two banks. 


They are, left to right, seated: Melvin 


A. Traylor, president First National Bank; Harry A. Wheeler, president, and Frederick 
H. Rawson, chairman, of the Union Trust Company; and Frank O. Wetmore, chair- 


man of the First National. 


Standing, George A. Ranney and Silas H. Strawn, 


members of the executive committee. 
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Newhall, vice-president and cashier; C. 
V. Essroger, William J. Lawlor, H. H. 
Heins, George H. Dunscomb, A. N. 
Cordell, John S. Gleason, Harry Sal- 
inger, James B. Forgan, Jr., Walter M. 
Heymann, Hugo A. Anderson, Herbert 
P. Snyder, Emil A. Stake, A. B. Johns- 
ton, vice-presidents; John J. Anton, H. 
Lynn Benson, O. C. Brodhay, James L. 
Buchanan, Claude B. Carter, Chester E. 
Herrod, Fred W. Loco, Thomas J. 
Nugent, R. K. O’Hara, Fred B. Ted- 
ford, E. M. Tourtelot, Edward M. 
Warner, H. Lindsay Wheeler, assistant 
vice-presidents; Walter Lichtenstein, ex- 
ecutive secretary; W. G. Strand, man- 
ager foreign banking department; G. P. 
Allmendinger, Thomas J. Butler, Cla- 
rence E. Carlson, Richard S. Carr, 
Ephraim S. Clark, Guy W. Cooke, 
A. V. Dillon, M. J. Hardacre, Paul L. 
Hardesty, Leland L. Hobbs, Edward A. 
Hoeft, Edward J. Jennett, Albert G. 
Keck, Charles J. Maurer, Alexander C. 
Miskelly, assistant cashiers; G. F. Rich- 
ards, assistant manager foreign banking 
department; P. M. Riesterer, assistant 
cashier; William Rosbe, assistant man- 
ager discount and collateral department; 
H. R. Ross, Carl E. Schiffner, E. E. 
Schmus, Norman G. Stockdale, Melvin 
H. Thies, Charles H. Wood, Jr., 
William A. Zimmerman, assistant 
cashiers; H. L. Droegemueller, auditor; 
J. P. McElherne, Julius J. Buechner, 
assistant auditors; Harold V. Amberg, 
general counsel; John N. Ott, attorney; 
C. Edward Dahlin, assistant attorney. 
Officers of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank are: Frank O. Wetmore and 
Frederick HH. Rawson, co-chairmen; 
Harry A. Wheeler, vice-chairman; Mel- 
vin A. Traylor, president; Edward E. 
Brown, John P. Oleson, Craig B. Hazle- 
wood, B. C. Hardenbrook, Frank M. 
Gordon, Roy C. Osgood, Louis K. 
Boysen, James B. Kaine, vice-presidents. 
Banking department: B. C. Harden- 
brook, vice-president; Arlan W. Con- 
verse, vice-president and cashier; William 
K. Harrison, Roy R. Marquardt, Fred- 
erick G. Murbach, assistant vice-presi- 
dents; Robert D. Forgan, treasurer; C. 
George Fleager, W. Potter Holst, 
Thomas §. McCarty, Edward Robyn, 
Daniel W. Westervelt, assistant cashiers. 
Bond department: Frank M. Gordon, 


An Old Trade Mark 
and 


A Modern Bank 


National Newark & Essex 
Banking Company 
Broad & Clinton Streets 
Ferry & Van Buren Streets 
Newark, New Jersey 


Established in 1804 
Member Federal Reserve System 


@~.N.& E.R. Co 
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OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


A National Name 


Seven thousand banks throughout the country have 
included G M A C short term notes in their portfolios. 
These notes are direct obligations of a national institu- 
tion and are available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates. 


GENERAL MOoTOoRS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 


Executive Office 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


Irvin L. Porter, Albert C. Koch, vice- 
presidents; Alfred T. Sihler, assistant 
vice-president; James P. Feeley, John H. 
Grier, Austin Jenner, Walter G. Kropp, 
Louis H. Northrop, Julius O. Sorg, J. H. 
C. Templeton, assistant cashiers. Trust 
department: Roy C. Osgood, John C. 
Mechem, Charles R. Holden, Rufus F. 
Chapin, vice-presidents; Oliver A. 
Bestel, Raymond J. Darby, assistant 
vice-president; Joseph R. Julin, secre- 
tary; Robert L. Grinnell, corporate trust 
officer; Henry H. Benjamin, Walter S. 
Davis, Coll Gillies, John H. Hamel, 
Charles W. Johnson, Emerson R. Lewis, 
William W. O'Brien, Louis R. Ro 
chetto, Frank J. Shannon, Forrest 
Williams, assistant secretaries. Real 
estate loan department: Louis K. Boy- 
sen, Charles P. Kenning, vice-presidents; 
Walter L. Cohrs, Frank G. Guthridge, 
George Hill, Clarence B. Jennett, John 
D. Pollock, Roy W. Thies, assistant 
managers. Real estate department: 
James B. Kaine, vice-president; Emil O. 
Grunwald, Fred L. Kriz, assistant man- 
agers. HH. L. Droegemueller, auditor; 
J. P. McElherne, Julius J. Buechner, 
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PRINCIPAL 


-- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET 


CITIES 


«- New York City 


OVER $55,000,000 


assistant auditors. Harold V. Amberg, 
general counsel; John N. Ott, attorney; 
C. Edward Dahlin, assistant attorney; 
Walter Lichtenstein, executive secretary. 


MIDDLE WEST TAKES ANOTHER FORWARD 
STRIDE 


“Until recent years middle western 
enterprise was still in some measure 
dependent upon outside capital,” said 
Mr. Traylor, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago and First Trust 
and Savings Bank, in commenting upon 
the consolidation.” With this consolida- 
tion, Chicago takes another important 
forward stride in meeting the increasing 
financial requirements of the Middle 
West. 

“The Middle West has achieved an 
independent position financially, and has 
met its own increasing capital require- 
ments out of its own prosperity. Capital 
is being supplied from the Middle West 
for business and government enterprises 
in all of the states of the nation and 
many foreign countries. 

“This consolidation, which places the 





Trust, Commercial, Investment 


Bie: Plaza Trust Company offers every facility for 
the conduct of all phases of the trust business 
and commercial banking. Expert investment advice 
will be available to the bank’s clients through the 
Plaza Investing Corporation, an affiliated company. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 SURPLUS $1,000,000 


Plaza Srust Company 


~ B 


Fifth Avenue at Fifty Second Street 


New York 


Michael H. Cahill, Presiaent 


bank among the ten largest in the United 
States, is typical of the remarkable de- 
velopment which has characterized the 
financial, industrial and commercial 
progress of the Middle West. 
“What the Middle West is doing 
in the creation and accumulation of 
wealth,” said Mr. Traylor, “is an epoch 
in our national growth and development. 
From 1860 to the present, the value of 
Chicago’s manufactured products has in- 
creased approximately 25,000 per cent.; 
her wholesale trade approximates $5,- 
000,000,000, and her retail trade, $2,- 
000,000,000. 
“With these important developments 
and the rapid integration of industry 
into larger units of control, there has 
been an increasing demand for banking 
facilities on an even greater scale. The 
consolidation will make available to the 
great Central West—the new center of 
American industry and commerce—a MELvIN A. TRAYLOR 
“gs whose resources and facilities will Fomedy genbdiat of the Tet Me 
more than ample to care for every tional Bank of Chicago, who holds 
need of industry, commerce and agricul: the same position with the consoli- 
ture.” dated bank. 
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WYOMING NATIONAL, WILKES BARRE, 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


NE hundred years ago this month, 
on March 30, 1829, the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania granted a 
petition for the establishment of a bank 
in Wilkes Barre, to be known as the 
Wyoming bank at Wilkes-Barre. Under 
the law the capital stock of the bank 
was to consist of 3000 shares with a par 
value of $50 each, $5 of which had to 


CoLONEL DoRRANCE REYNOLDS 


The fourth member of his family to 

head the Wyoming National Bank, 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., which is 100 years 
old this month. 


be paid when each share was subscribed 
for. The shares sold slowly and it was 
the last of October before the charter 
for the proposed bank was issued. The 
bank opened for business on February 
1, 1830. 

Col. Benjamin Dorrance had been 
elected president of the bank at the first 
meeting of the directors on. November 
16, 1829, and served for a year. He 
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served as president again from May 18, 
1831 to May 30, 1832. Three other 
members of his family have since served 
as president of the Wyoming National 
Bank, which name it adopted after re- 
ceiving a national charter in 1865. 

Charles Dorrance, the son of Col. 
Benjamin Dorrance, was the fifth presi- 
dent of the bank, serving from 1878 to 
1892. Sheldon Reynolds was the sixth 
president of the bank, serving from 1892 
to 1895, and Col. Dorrance Reynolds, 
whose mother was a member of the 
Dorrance family, has been president 
since 1922. 

The bank has grown steadily since 
its organization and has outgrown 
several buildings. It started business in 
a house on South Franklin street, but 


left this a few years later to occupy a 
building erected by the president adjoin- 


ing his home on River street. This 
building was rented to the bank for $75 
a year. In 1859 the board appointed a 
committee to secure a plot of ground for 
the erection of a suitable building and, 
as a result, a new bank building was 
completed in 1861. The structure was 
of brick, two stories in height. Ten 
years later the bank bought surrounding 
properties for the enlargement of its 
banking premises. In 1893 remodeling 
was again necessary and in 1912 a 
decision was reached to erect a new 
building on the site then occupied, with 
the adjoining ground. This was com’ 
pleted a few years later and is occupied 
by the bank at the present time. 

Under the guidance of Colonel Rey- 
nolds, since he took over the presidency 
in 1922, the capital stock of the bank 
has been increased from $150,000 to 
$500,000; a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent. declared; deposits increased 100 
per cent.; and other items increased in 
like fashion. The surplus has now 
become $1,000,000. 





FIRST NATIONAL IN ST. LOUIS TAKES 
OVER LIBERTY CENTRAL 


Louis and the Liberty Central 

Trust Company of that city are 
principals in the third bank merger 
which has taken place among St. Louis 
banks during the last three months. 
Directors of the two institutions have 
approved the move, which will regain 
for the First National its title of the 
largest bank in the city. 

The enlarged bank will have capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $20,- 
000,000. Combined resources of the 
two, as shown by their statements of 
December 31, are $213,750,408, and 
deposits $177,281,025. Combined capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of the 
two institutions are $21,597,866, but 
this will be reduced to $20,000,000 since 


Te First National Bank in St. 


the stockholders of the Liberty Central 
are to retain their equity in the building 


F. O. Watts 


Chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis. 


occupied by that bank at Olive street 
and Broadway. 

Liberty Central stockholders, thus, 
will receive an equity of $53.29 in the 
building for each share held and one 
share of new stock for each three shares 
now held and $4.24 book value in the 
First National Company, a subsidiary 
of the First National Bank. 

The present quarters of the First Na- 
tional Bank will be the home of the 
merged institutions. 

F. O. Watts, chairman of the board 
of the First National, and W. W. Smith, 
president, will continue in their respec- 
tive capacities, while Felix E. Gunter, 
president of the Liberty Central, will 
be vice-chairman of the board. All of 
the members of the First National board 
and thirteen of the present twenty-two 
directors of the Liberty Central will sit 


WALTER W. SMITH 
President of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis. 
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The Reward of Service 
Is Growth 


Resources over $50,000,000.00 


FRANKLIN TRUST 


COMPANY 


Chestnut at \ 


52nd & Market Sts. 
Front & Market Sts. 


15th Street 


5708 Germantown Ave. 
Frankford Ave. & Paul St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


on the board of the enlarged bank. All 
officers and employes of both banks will 
be retained. 

Physical consolidation will take place 
after the merger is ratified by the stock- 
holders of the two banks. 

“This consolidation is in keeping with 
the development of bank mergers in 
other large financial centers and insures 
adequate banking capital and service to 
our trade territory and customers,” a 
joint statement explained. 

“Mergers in commercial lines have 
created a greater need of large banks to 
properly finance the changed situation, 
and we are pleased to be in position to 
take care of this increased demand. 

“It will be the definite purpose of 
every director, officer and employe to 
insure to the customers of the respective 


banks the same courteous treatment that 
they have enjoyed in the past. 

“We believe that this consolidation 
will be helpful to the City of St. Louis 
and that the location of the bank at 
Broadway and Locust street will be a 
measure to stabilize real estate values in 
that section.” 

Stock in the First National Company 
will be prorated among the shares in the 
consolidated bank as it is now owned by 
the stockholders of the present First 
National Bank. 

First National’s statement of Decem- 
ber 31 balanced liabilities and resources 
of $160,667,516, including total deposits 
of $136,393,479. 

Liberty Central’s statement disclosed 
balanced liabilities and resources of $53, 
082,892, including total deposits of $40,’ 
887,546. 





NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE AND 
MERCANTILE, ST. LOUIS, PLAN MERGER 


tional Bank of Commerce in ‘St. 

Louis and the Mercantile Trust 
Company of the same city have ap- 
proved a merger of the two institutions, 
which, if ratified by the stockholders, 
will result in a banking institution with 
total resources of more than $164,000,- 
000. 

A statement signed by John G. Lons- 
dale, president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, and George W. Wilson, 
president of the Mercantile Trust Com- 


Tee boards of directors of the Na- 


GrorGE W. WILSON 
President of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis, which is plan- 
ning to merge with the National Bank 
of Commerce of that city. Mr. 
Wilson will be chairman of the board 

of the consolidated bank. 


pany, following a joint meeting of direc- 
tors on January 15, said: 

“The directors of the National Bank 
of Commerce and the Mercantile Trust 


Company have agreed to recommend to 
their respective stockholders the con- 
solidation of the two institutions. The 


capital, surplus and undivided profits 


JoHN G. LONSDALE 


President of the National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis, who will be 
president of the New Mercantiie- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company. 


recommended are $17,500,000, of which 
$9,812,500 is to be contributed by the 
National Bank of Commerce, and $7,- 
687,500 by the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany. The capital may be increased, 
the contributing ratios of each bank to 
remain the same. The shares of stock 
in the new bank will be divided equally 
between the two contributing banks. 
The new institution will be housed in 
the present quarters of the Mercantile 
Trust Company. The land and build- 
ings of the National Bank of Commerce 
will belong to the new bank and be re- 
tained for the present.” 
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ERNEST J. STEVENS 
President 


“The plan contemplates the payment 
to the stockholders of the National Bank 
of Commerce of approximately $5,500,- 
000 in liquidation of surplus assets, 
equivalent to $55 per share. The stock- 
holders of the National Bank of Com- 
merce will receive for each share now 
held approximately $55 from assets to 
be liquidated and one half share of stock 
in the merged bank. The stockholders 
of the Mercantile Trust Company will 
be returned approximately $4,312,500 
or $143 per share, and in addition one 
and two-thirds shares of stock in the 
merged bank for each share held. 


Number of 
Rooms _ 


205 


Xotel Ia Salle 


Here in the center of all 
activities is Hotel La Salle. 
Five famous restaurants — 
garage in connection. Big- 
gest Hotel Value in Chicago. 
Next time stop at the La Salle. 


Room Rates 


(Price Per Day) 
Person 2 Persons 


= 50 





6 00 


CHICAGO “ViccrreseMer 


“According to the last published state’ 
ment, the capital of the National Bank 
of Commerce is $10,000,000, divided 
into 100,000 shares, and it has a surplus 
and undivided profits, including invest- 
ments in the Federal Commerce Trust 
Company, of $5,304,628. The Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, a capital of $3,- 
000,000, divided into 30,000 shares, and 
surplus and undivided profits of $9,234, 
870. 

“A joint committee from the two 
banks will be appointed to work out 
the details of the merger, including the 
name of the merged bank and the per 
sennel of its officers.” 





SWAG 


=, 


JOHN SHERWIN, JR., TO HEAD NEW MID- 


LAND BANK, 


land Corporation, organized by an 

important group of Cleveland capi- 
talists headed by C. L. Bradley, will be 
headed by John Sherwin, Jr., as presi- 
dent and E. E. Barker as first vice-presi- 
dent, according to recent announcement. 
Mr. Bradley is president of the Cleve- 
land Union Terminals Company and 
closely identified with many other in- 
terests of the Van Sweringen brothers 
of Cleveland. 

The new institution expected to open 
March 1 with a total capital and surplus 
of $9,000,000. The Midland Bank will 
have a capital and surplus of $6,000,000, 
while the Midland Corporation, its 


i new Midland Bank and Mid- 


securities underwriting and distributing 


© eianx-stowter inc 


C. L. BRADLEY 
President Cleveland Union Terminals 
Company, who headed the group 
which took over the Midland Bank. 
Mr. Bradley is one of the six direc- 
tors of the institution. 


CLEVELAND 


subsidiary, will have a capital and 
surplus of $3,000,000. The institution 
will specialize in a complete financial 
service to business and industry. 


JOHN SHERWIN,. JR. 


President the Midland Bank, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


The head of the new institution bears 
a name long prominently identified with 
finance and industry of Cleveland. His 
father, John Sherwin, until recently was 
chairman of the board of the Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, and is a 
director of many corporations. John 
Sherwin, Jr., entered the employ of the 
Union Trust Company in 1923 follow- 
ing his graduation from Yale. He later 
became a vice-president of that institu- 
tion. Mr. Barker has been vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, since 
1926 and has won wide recognition as 
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an outstanding bank credit man in the 
Middle West. 
Other officers will be: A. F. Reed, 


vice-president; I. B. Root, vice-president 


E. E. BARKER 


Vice-president the Midland Bank, 
Cleveland. 


and cashier; Willard W. Wilson, trust 
ofhcer; Thomas E. Hann, assistant trust 
officer; C. S. Sprung, auditor; C. C. 
Sigmier, E. H. Dickerson, Robert Band- 
low and A. J. Stiver, assistant cashiers. 


BALTIMORE BANKS 
MERGE 


HE Baltimore Trust Company, 

Baltimore, Md., will become an 

$85,000,000 bank by the consolida- 

tion with it of the National Union Bank 

of Maryland, plans for which were an- 
nounced recently. 

Waldo Newcomer will resign as 
chairman of the board of the Baltimore 
Trust Company and become chairman 
of the executive committee, according to 
the announcement, and Philip Lee 
Goldsborough, United States senator- 
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elect, former governor of Maryland and 
president of the National Union Bank, 
will become chairman of the board. 
Donald Symington will remain as presi- 
dent. Other officials of the two institu- 
tions will retain their present titles and 
employes of both banks will be retained. 

Stockholders of the National Union 
will receive one and one-half shares of 
Baltimore Trust Company stock for each 
share of stock in the bank. The Balti- 
more Trust will increase its capital and 
surplus by $750,000 each, giving the 
enlarged institution capital of $4,250,- 
000 and surplus of the same amount. 

The new bank will be the second 
largest in Baltimore, the First National 
Bank, which was formed as the result of 
a merger last year, having assets of more 
than $90,000,000. 

The Baltimore Trust Company, in its 
December 31 statement, showed re 
sources of $72,735,215, while those of 
the National Union as of the same date 
were $12,585,628, making a total of 
$85,320,846. Deposits of the Baltimore 
Trust were $56,316,873 and of the Na- 
tional Union $9,397,947. 


WALDO NEWCOMER 


Chairman of the board of the Balti- 
more Trust Company. 





MID-WINTER TRUST CONFERENCE HELD 
IN NEW YORK 


to trust officers were discussed in 

detail by prominent speakers at the 
Tenth Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
held in New York City last month under 
the auspices of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The three subjects were: Devel- 
opment of the trust business in the 
United States through personal repre- 
sentatives; circumstances under which 
common stccks may be safe for trust in- 
vestments; and business insurance trusts. 

Almost a thousand trust officers and 
representatives of banks from all over 
the country attended the three-day ses: 
sion at the Commodore Hotel, and more 
than fourteen hundred reservations were 
made for the annual trust companies 
banquet, which is always a feature of 
the conference. 

The unusual interest shown in the con- 
vention is due to the great changes and 
great growth which are taking place in 
the development of trust company busi- 
ness in the United States, as a result of 
the newly created wealth and the wider 
employment of the public’s funds in se- 
curities and the creation of trust estates 

A. V. Morton, president of the Trust 
Company Division of the A. B. A,, 
presided at the banquet, at which 
addresses were made by Matthew S. 
Sloan, president of the New York Edison 
Company, New York City, and Julius 

. Barnes, president of the Barnes-Ames 
Company of Duluth, Minn. Mr. Sloan’s 
subject was “Electricity and the New 
Industrial Revolution,” while Mr. Barnes 
spoke on “The Rising Tide of Dollars.” 
Both addresses are reprinted elsewhere 
in this issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 

James H. Perkins, president of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
New York, served as chairman of the 
banquet committee. With him on the 


Toot subjects of major interest 


committee were a large number of promi- 
nent bankers from throughout the coun- 
try. 


1928 IS RECORD YEAR 


That 1928 will go down in fiduciary 
history as the best year ever experienced 


A. V. Morton 
Vice-president the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and president of 
the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 


by trust companies and banks of the 
United States engaged in extending trust 
service is the opinion of Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, as expressed in his 
address, “1928—A Record Year for 
Trust Service,” at the first session of the 
conference. The statement is supported, 
he said, by the results of a national 
survey recently completed by the Trust 
Company Division. 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ALLAN FORBES 
PRESIDENT 


State Street Trust Company 


BOSTON 


A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION 
FOR 
EVERY TRUST AND BANKING SERVICE 


In one respect, said the speaker, the 
last year will afford a landmark in the 
trust movement. “It witnessed the gain- 
ing of the billion dollar total in life in- 
surance protected by trust agreements. 
The future holds much promise in view 
of the fact that an ever increasing num- 
ber of Americans are beginning to think 
in terms of income instead of reckoning 
insurance in lump sum values.” 

One-twentieth of the 14,000 mil- 
lionaires.in the United States have dur: 
ing the last two years named banks and 
trust companies to settle their estates or 
to administer trusts which they have 
created under their wills, according to 
Mr. Sisson. He also listed a large num- 
ber of wealthy and prominent men who 
have died recently and who have named 
trust companies to settle their estates. 

In addition to Mr. Sisson’s ad- 
dress, the first session of the conference 
included the following: “Security 
Analysis as a Sale Promotion Plan,” 
A. F. Young, vice-president Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; “A 
Suggested System for Developing Trust 
Business among the Bank’s Present Cus- 
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tomers,” Charles F. Wheaton, trust 
officer National City Bank of New 
York. 

The development of trust business 
through personal representatives was the 
subject of discussion at the Wednesday 
afternoon session. It included addresses, 
on various phases of the subject, as fol- 
lows: “The Training of Trust Repre- 
sentatives,” by Julius C. Peter, vice- 
president Detroit and Security Trust 
Company; “The Most Resultful Methods 
of Sales Approach,” by A. Douglas 
Oliver, Provident Trust Company, 
Philadelphia; and “The Sources of New 
Business to be Developed,” by John A. 
Reynolds, vice-president Union Trust 
Company of Detroit. 

The subject of the safety of common 
stocks for trust investments was the 
general subject of the Thursday morn- 
ing meeting. A. Alison Scully, vice: 
president National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, asked the question, 
“Under What Circumstances May Trust 
Funds be Invested in Common Stocks?”; 
Waddill Catchings, of Goldman, Sachs 
and Company, New York, spoke on 
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“Common Stocks from the Investment 
Standpoint”’; H. N. Andrews, trust 
oficer First National Bank of Boston, 
discussed the “Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of the Massachusetts Law 
Governing Trust Investments’; and 
Surrogate George A. Wingate, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., advocated “Modernizing Our 
State Inheritance Laws.” 

The program for the last three sessions, 
which included the discussion of busi- 
ness insurance trusts, was as follows: 

Fourth session, Thursday afternoon: 
“The Trust Officer's Creed,” F. F. 
Taylor, vice-president Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, Chicago, “Safeguard- 
ing Endowments Through Corporate 
Trusteeship,” A. H. Eller, vice-president 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; “Estate Plan- 
ning—The Trust Officer's Science,” 
Alex P. Reed, trust officer Fidelity Trust 
and Title Company, Pittsburgh. Sym- 
posium: “Trust Problems As Seen By 
The President”; James H. Perkins, presi- 
dent Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, New York City; Parker S. Wil- 
liams, president Provident Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Arthur W. Loasby, 


president Equitable Trust Company of 
New York; J. M. Kemper, president 


Commerce Trust 
City. 

Friday morning, fifth session: “Prac: 
tical Problems Concerning Business In- 
surance Trusts,” William S. Miller, vice- 
president Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago; “The Tests Of A Sound Busi- 
ness Insurance Trust Agreement, Na- 
thaniel Seefurth, New York City; Prac- 
tical Illustrations of the Three Chief 
Types of Business Insurance Trusts: 
“Protecting the Close Corporation,” 
Leslie G. McDouall, assistant trust officer 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, 
N. J.; “The Partnership,” Edward M 
McMahon, insurance trust officer Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York; 
“The Sole Proprietorship,” Gwilym A. 
Price, trust ofhcer Peoples Savings and 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, “The Overlap: 
ping Advantages of Optional Settle- 
ments and Trust Agreements,” Paul F. 
Clark, president National Association 
of Life Underwriters, Boston. 

Fifth session, Friday afternoon: 
“What the Federal Estate Tax Returns 


Company, Kansas 


Building 
a Secondary 


Reserve 
“from the ground up” 


How Local 
Conditions Govern 


A on a hill and a house in a valley 
would properly be built along quite differ- 
ent lines—each a shelter, but each adapted to 
the surrounding topography and the kind of 
soil. The need for a preliminary survey of local 
conditions and adaptation to them is just as 
needful in a well constructed bank bond account. 


A bank in a middle western grain-growing 
community, for instance, in constructing a sec- 
ondary reserve, would need bonds quite different 
from those which should be selected by a bank 
in an eastern manufacturing community. Both, 
of course, must have the fundamentals of safety 
and income. But in the type of security each 
bank has a problem peculiar to itself. 


In a strictly agricultural region, the peak for 
loans and withdrawals might fall in the late 
spring and summer months. It would likely 
show a concentration of deposits in the fall, after 
the harvest. These facts would have a bearing 
in choosing bonds of proper maturities. More- 
over, the agricultural character of the commu- 
nity would indicate a need for diversification 
in industrial bonds. 

On the other hand, a bank ina manufacturing 
center would likely find better diversification in 
utilities, farm loan bonds, municipals, or bonds 
of industries quite different from those carried 
on locally, 

The investment policy of a bank calls for a 
broad view of the entire reserve structure, primary 
and secondary. Each bank presents a different 
combination of the determining factors. For 
years we have been working with banks of all 
sizes and in diverse communities. If we can be 
of aid in arriving at an investment policy adapted 
to your needs, we shall be very glad to serve you. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
35 Wall St. 111 8. Fifteenth 8. 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 319 N. Fourth St. 
BOSTON MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
&¢ Devonshire St. 425 East Water St. 307 Fifth Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
608 Second Ave., 8. 


CHICAGO 
201 S. La Salle S:. 
DETROIT 
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Reveal,” Joseph S. McCoy, United 


States Government Actuary, Treasury, 
Washington, D. C.; “How to Estimate 
the Present Value of Wills and Trusts,” 
W. Tresckow, assistant vice-president 
Central Union Trust Company, New 
York City; “Improving Internal Opera: 


tion through Tested Systems,” H. L. 
Stanton, vice-president Detroit and Se- 
curity Trust Company, Detroit; “Trust 
Costs and Operating Ratios,” William 
Voetsch, auditor the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, Philadelphia. 


A NEW TYPE OF ARMORED CAR 


NEW idea in commercial vehicles 
A: expressed in the new armored 
car recently delivered to the 
Peninsular State Bank of Detroit. This 
car was developed through the co-opera- 
tion of the bank and the Griswold Motor 
Body Company. The chassis was fur- 
nished by the Reo Michigan Sales Co. 
The main structure consists of the 
armored plate tank riveted to the chassis. 
Both the roof, as well as the floor, is 
armor plate. The entire front compart- 
ment is sheeted with this material. This 
is all three-sixteenth inches in thickness 
with the exception of the floor which 
is three-eighth inches thick. Even the 
gas tank is completely protected. 
Around this shell, panel work has 
been designed and fashioned which takes 
away the old time tank appearance 
usually associated with these cars. The 
lower panels are all removable, thus 


eliminating expensive repairing in case 
of accident. A filler of steel wool is 
placed between all panels and the tank, 
further aiding in the bullet-proof fea- 
ture. The way in which the panels are 
carried down to the running board, 
thereby giving the car an extremely 
pleasing appearance, is also noteworthy. 

There is only one door entering the 
money chamber proper. In front of this 
on the right side of the car is a folding 
seat for the guard, who rides directly in 
front of this door. It is obvious that 
the guard must arise and stand at at- 
tention before the rear compartment is 
accessible. 

Many features of convenience are lo 
cated in this model, such as an ignition 
switch in the rear compartment, easy 
type seats and cushions, and excellent 
ventilation. One and one-eighth-inch, 
bullet-proof glass is used throughout. 


New type of armored car. 
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SIR VINCENT MEREDITH DIES AFTER A 
LONG ILLNESS 


man of the board of the Bank of 

Montreal and one of the best 
known banking figures of the world, 
died recently at his home after an illness 
of more than seven months. He was 
78 years old. 

Sir Vincent entered the service of the 
Bank of Montreal as a junior clerk in 
the Hamilton office in May, 1867, after 
his graduation from Hellmuth College. 
In March of the following year he was 
transferred to the Port Hope and later 
to the Montreal and London, Ontario, 
ofices. From that time until he received 
his first appointment as an accountant, 
he served as a teller in many of the 
bank’s branches. In 1879 he returned 
to the Montreal office and later in the 
same year was appointed assistant in’ 
spector of the bank. He held this posi: 
tion for eight years, traveling from coast 
to coast and obtaining an _ intimate 
knowledge of conditions throughout all 
Canada. 

In 1887 he was appointed assistant 
manager of the Montreal branch and 
two years later became manager. Still 
holding this position, he was made as’ 
sistant general manager of the bank in 
1903 and in 1911 became general man- 
ager. He held the office of president 
from 1913 until 1927, when he resigned 
to take the newly created position of 
chairman of the board. 

During his regime as general manager 
and president, the Bank of Montreal 
showed the greatest progress in its 
history. The total assets at the time 
when he took over the general manage- 
Ment amounted to $229,920,420. At 
the time when he resigned the presi- 
dency they amounted to $831,548,967. 
The number of branches increased dur- 
ing this period from 157 to 623. 


Se Vincent Meredith, Bart., chair- 


The honor of a baronetcy was con- 
ferred upon Sir Vincent in 1916, on 
the occasion of the Duke of Con- 
naught’s departure from Canada at 


Sir VINCENT MEREDITH 
Chairman of the board of the Bank 
of Montreal, who died recently after 

seven months’ illness. 


the expiration of his term of office as 
Governor-General. 

In addition to his duties with the 
bank, Sir Vincent was associated with 
a number of business enterprises and 


institutions. He was president of the 
Royal Trust Company; president of the 
Royal Victoria Hospital in Montreal; 
honorary president of the Art Associa: 
tion of Montreal; a governor of McGill 
University; chairman of the Canadian 
Board of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company of London; and a director in 
several business concerns. 





of the City of Nem York 
Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Statement of Condition at close of Business December 31, 1928 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.$ 552,895,125.64 
Loans and Discounts .... 586,802,438.13 
U. 8S. Government Securities 167,047,962.27 
Other Securities 38,096,725.23 
Bank Buildings 12,840,397.36 
Redemption Fund—w. S. 
124,875.00 
Customers’ Acceptance 
Liability $72,059,168.19 


Less Amount 


in Portfolio 71,081,914.69 


1,418,799.35 


977,253.50 
Other Assets 


$1,430,308,237.67 


LIABILITIES 

60,000,000.00 

60,000,000.00 

17,498,445.37 
1,556,278.96 


2,100,000.00 


Undivided Profits 
Reserved for Taxes, Inter- 
est, etc. 
Dividend Payable January 
MME Gh eceikenckine «o's ea s-* 
Deposits ........ 1,126,781,646.01 
Due to Federal Reserve 
Bank .. 2 ‘. 50,000,000.00 
Circulating Notes 2,473,100.00 
Acceptances $73,608,174.69 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 977,253.50 72,630,921.19 
A tances, Bills, etc. 
‘Sold with Endorsement 
Other Liabilities 


36,804,664.80 
463,181.34 


$1,430,308,237.67 


Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES N. HILL 


DANIEL C. JACKLING 
Fresident, Utah Copper Co. 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western 
Company 
FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Vice-President, Metropolitana Life In- 
surance Company 
EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Punta 
Alegre Sugar Company 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 
GERHARD M. DAHL 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 


REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 


H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 


HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 


ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 


F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co. 


Union Telegraph 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
President, General Motors Corporation 


ELISHA WALKER 
President, Blair & Co., Inc. 


MALCOLM G. CHACE 

THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 


ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
President 


AMOS L. BEATY 


JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


WILLIAM E. 8. GRISWOLD 
Vice-President, W. & J. Sloane 
HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal 
L. F. LOREE 
President, The Delaware & Hudson Co. 
THEODORE PRATT 
ROBERT C. PRUYN 
President, National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y. 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 
President, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
EARL D. BABST 
Chairman, Board of Directors, American 
Sugar Refining Company 
FRANCIS H. BROWNELL 
Vice-President, American Smelting & 
Refining Company 


JAMES T. LEE 
Vice-President 





WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


JouNn J. Quinn, formerly assistant vice- 
president of the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany of New York, has been elected 
executive vice-president of the Raritan 


Joun J. Quinn 
Who has been elected executive vice- 


president of the Raritan Trust Com- 
pany, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Trust Company, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
and will devote practically all of his 
time to that institution, although he is 
retaining his position as assistant secre- 
tary of the Perth Amboy Trust Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Quinn has been a resident of 
Perth Amboy for many years and for 
the last sixteen has been associated with 
Isaac Alpern, who is prominent in both 
New York and New Jersey banking. 
Mr. Alpern was one of the organizers 
of the Interstate Trust, with which Mr. 
Quinn has also been associated since its 
Opening, is president of the Perth Am- 


boy Trust Company and is also interested 
in the Raritan Trust Company. 

Prior to his association with the Inter- 
state Trust, Mr. Quinn was afhliated 
with Alpern & Co., one of the largest 
real estate and insurance firms in centra! 
New Jersey. 


JoHn A. REYNOLDs, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit, 
has been named as chairman of the 


Joun A. REYNOLDS 


Vice-president the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, who has been named 
chairman of the industrial develop- 
ment committee of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce. He is also chairman of 
a new committee on the development 
of trust business through personal 
representatives of the American 
Bankers Association. 


newly appointed industrial development 
committee of the Detroit Board of Com- 


merce. The committee has been formed 
to further economic progress and its 
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personnel has been carefully selected 
from representative business men of the 
large commercial and industrial institu- 
tions of the city with a view to securing 
the advice and counsel of men familiar 
with all phases of Detroit manufacturing 
and business. The industrial develop- 
ment committee states as its aim that it is 
organized to foster, encourage and aid 
in the development of commerce, trade 
and industry within the Detroit metro- 
politan area in any way that will best 
accomplish those aims. 

Mr. Reynolds is in charge of the trust 
relations department of the Union Trust 
Company and is widely known through- 
out the country as an authority on life 
insurance trusts. He has recently been 
appointed for the third successive time 
a member of the insurance trust com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association. 


FRANK HayYDEN 
President of the Union and Planters 
Bank and Trust Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., which is to consolidate with 
the Manhattan Savings Bank. Mr. Hay- 
den will head the enlarged institution. 


EpcAarRD Mo.itor, who has been vice- 
president of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, New Orleans, for the last 
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three years, has resigned to enter the 
investment banking field as a member 
of the organization of P. W. Chapman 
& Company of New York and Chicago. 


Car R. LEE, vice-president of the Mid- 
land Bank, Cleveland, since its organi: 
zation eight years ago, has resigned as 
an officer and director of that institution 


Car_ R. LEE 


Formerly vice-president Midland Bank, 

Cleveland, who has become an officer 

of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York. 


to became an officer of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, New York. Mr. 
Lee has been in the Cleveland banking 
field for more than thirty years, serving 
in official capacities in the National Bank 
of Commerce, the Bank of Commerce, 
N. A.. and the Union Commerce Na’ 
tional Bank. 


Cuar_es A. WIGHT has been elected a 
vice-president of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York. He will 
begin his work on April 15, upon his 
retirement as president of the Central 
Farmers’ Trust Company in West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 





WALTER ENGLAR, a member of the 


board of the First National Bank of 


New Windsor, Md., for the last fifteen 
years, has been elected a vice-president 
of the bank. J. Edgar Barnes has been 
elected to the directorate. 


BryANT W. GRIFFIN 


Formerly advertising manager of the 
National Newark & Essex Banking 
Company, Newark, N. J., who has 
resigned to join the United Adver- 
tising Agency of Newark and New 
York as an account executive. 


EpcarR H. HALL, formerly chief clerk of 
the Interstate Trust Company, New 
York, has been elected an assistant secre- 
tary of the company. James B. Murray, 


formerly auditor, has been elected comp- 
troller. 


Howarp H. Taytor, superintendent of 
the vault department of the Franklin 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Safe Deposit Association. 


Harotp J. Ciark, formerly of Zimmer- 
man & Clark, Chicago, has been elected 
assistant secretary and assistant trust 
officer of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, Chicago. Mr. Clark was 
admitted to the bar in 1915 and has 
been city attorney for the City of 
Evanston, III. 


Among the 600 Yeo- 
equipped Banks: 


4th National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

State National Bank, Texarkana, Ark. 

California National Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Imperial Bank of Canada, Toronto, Can. 

First National Bank, Loveland, Col. 

The Thames Nat'l Bank, Norwich, Conn. 

Federal-American National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

First Security Bank, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Lincoln Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Il. 

Citizens National Bank, South Bend, Ind. 

American Com’l & Savings Bank, Daven- 
port, lowa 

American Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 

Fall River National Bank, Fall River, Mass. 

Griswold-First State Bank, Detroit, Mich, 

Merchants National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Louis National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

First National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 

Victory Trust Co., Camden, N. J. 

Corn Exchange Bank (66), New York, N. Y. 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Ce., Raleigh, N. C. 

Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo, Norway 

First National Bank, Canton, Ohio 

Exchange National Bank, Tulsa, Okla. 

Jackson County Bank, Medford, Oregon 

Fidelity-Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

Dallas National Bank, Dallas, Texas 

Utah State Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Central National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

First Huntington Nat’l Bank, Huntington, Va. 

First National Bank, Yakima, Wash. 

First National Bank of Madison, Madison, 
Wis. 


Why not add YOUR Bank’s name 
to this list? 


Manufactured and Installed by 


BANK VAULT 
INSPECTION CO. 


Samuel P. Yeo, President 


5 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities 


Clip and Mail Coupon 

Bank Vault Inspection Co., 

5 South 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

{] Please send complete 
information on Yeo 
Rotary Night Deposi- 
tory. 

{ ] Please quote on installa- 
tion from attached 
plans 


Name 


Address 
City and State 


YEO—THE ORIGINAL ROTARY 
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WILLIAM B. WALKER has become asso- 
ciated with the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia as southern representative. 
He is a native of Aberdeen, Miss., was 
graduated from the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, in 1926 and is a member 
of the Washington bar. He was gradu- 
ated in 1928 from the Harvard School 
of Business and since that time has been 
associated with the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. 


o UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

Owen D. Younc 
Chairman of the board of the General 
Electric Company, who has _ been 


chosen chairman of the experts’ com- 
mittee on reparations. 


Roy E. ToMuinson, president of the 
National Biscuit Company, has been 
elected a director of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 


WitrreD C. Dickiz and H. Raymond 
Bacon have been appointed assistant 
managers of the trust relations depart- 
ment of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit. 


GerorcE Le BouTILLigr, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, was elected 
a director of the United States Mortgage 
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& Trust Company of New York, at a 
meeting of the board of directors held 
recently. Gladding B. Goit, formerly 
assistant treasurer, has been made treas. 
urer of the company. 


to) INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


J. P. Morcan 
Who with Mr. Young represents the 
United States on the experts’ commit- 
tee on reparations. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
EARNINGS 


CONSOLIDATED report of the Commer- 
cial Credit Company, Baltimore, Md., 
and its affliated companies, excluding 
Kemsley, Millbourn & Co., Ltd., which 
was acquired November 17, 1928, shows 
net income for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, of $4,132,391 after re 
serves for unearned charges, collection 
expenses, losses, Federal taxes and all 
adjustments. This does not include 
$275,000 recovered on one account and 
credited directly to surplus in June, 
1928, for which a reserve for possible 
Joss had been set up in June, 1927. 
After payment of dividends on pre’ 
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ferred stocks of affiliated companies and 
on the 6% and 7 per cent. first pre- 
ferred and 8 per cent. Class “B” pre- 
ferred stocks of Commercial Credit 
Company, net income was $4.01 a share 
on 691,407 average number of no par 
common shares outstanding during the 
year, which compares with $2,067,888, 
or $1.05 a share on the common shares 
in 1927. 


© unoverwoon & UNDERWOOD 
A. E. Duncan 


Chairman of the board of the Com- 
mercial Credit Company, Baltimore, 
Md. 


In his report to stockholders, A. E. 
Duncan, chairman of the board, stated 
that in December, 1928, the company 
purchased the business of the Union 
Securities Company of San Antonio, 
Texas, and on January 2, 1929, bought 
the American Credit Corporation of 
Omaha, Neb. Commercial Credit Com- 
pany now has its own branch offices in 
58 cities throughout the United States 
and Canada, and has representatives at 
277 other points. Through Kemsley, 
Millbourn & Co., Ltd., New York, 
financing service is also available in the 
principal countries abroad. 


Learn a Foreign 
Language 
French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 


Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage in a few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 
Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on | 
request. 


RERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 50 years 336 Branches 


New York—30 W 34th Sr., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Brookly n—2'8 Livingston St., Tel Triangle 1946 


If there is no Berlitz School in your city 
write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 











EQUITABLE OPENS BRONX 
OFFICE 


THE Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has announced the opening of an 
office in the Bronx, at 368 East 149th 
street, between Courtlandt and Third 
avenues. The trust company has leased 
the entire building at this address, has 
remodeled it and installed the most 
modern type of safe deposit vault. The 
new office is the sixth New York office 
of the Equitable. H. N. Tappen, as- 
sistant secretary, is manager of the office 
and L. F. Timmerman assistant manager. 


STOCKHOLDERS RATIFY CAPI- 
TAL INCREASE PLAN 


A PLAN for increasing the capital stock 
of the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, outlined in the February number 
of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, has been 
ratified by the stockholders, according to 
announcement by C. E. Sullivan, presi- 
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dent. Payment for the 7000 additional 
shares of bank stock, a portion of the 
proceeds of which is to form the capital 
structure of the investment company, 
was made on or before February 25. 


LOUISVILLE BANK ELECTIONS 


Directors of the First National Bank- 
Kentucky Title Trust Company group, 
of Louisville, Ky., have elected Embry 
L. Swearingen, formerly president, to 
the newly created office of chairman of 
the board; John M. Monohan, formerly 
executive vice-president, as president; 
Ralph C. Gifford, executive vice-presi- 


JoHN M. MoNOHAN 


New president of the First National 

Bank-Kentucky Title Trust Company 

group of Louisville, Ky. Mr. Mono- 

han was formerly executive  vice- 
president. 


dent, to sole executive vice-president; 
and Henry Y. Offutt, assistant vice- 
president, to vice-president. 


PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY 
STATEMENT 


THE Peoples Wayne County Bank of 
Detroit, in its statement as of December 


31, 1928, shows capital of $11,000,000, 
surplus of $22,000,000, undivided profits 
of $5,131,901 and total resources of 
$326,899,878. 


INTERSTATE DECLARES FIRST 
DIVIDENDS 


Directors of the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany of New York have declared divi- 
dends on the capital stock of the bank 


Georce §S. SILZER 


President of the Interstate Trust Com- 

pany, New York, which has recently 

declared its first dividend, at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum. 


and securities corporation at the rate of 
$6 a share annually. 

An initial dividend of $1.25 per share 
quarterly has been declared on the $5, 
175,000 capital stock of the trust com: 
pany, placing this share on a $5 annual 
dividend basis. The dividend was pay: 
able March 1, 1929, to stockholders of 
record February 15, 1929. 

In addition to the above, the direc: 
tors declared an initial quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share on the stock of 
the Interstate Corporation, or $1 an 
nually, payable March 1 to stockholders 
of record February 15, 1929. 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 


Capital $500,000 Surplus $5,500,000 Undivided Profits $395,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 


DEPOSITS 
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In connection with the announcement 
of the dividend action, George S. Silzer, 
former governor of New Jersey and 
president of Interstate Trust Company, 
stated that the policy of the directors in 
the future will be opposed to any further 
merger negotiations with other banking 
institutions. As a result Interstate will 
continue to operate as an independent 
institution. 

Evidence of his policy was furnished 
by announcement that the trust com- 
pany is planning to move into its new 
quarters at 37 Wall street about May 
15, 1929, and that plans are progressing 
for the establishment of another new 
branch at Madison avenue and 96th 
street, which was expected to be opened 
about March 1. 


CENTRAL UNION PLANS 
CAPITAL INCREASE 


A MEETING of stockholders of the 
Central Un‘on. Trust Company of New 
York will be held March 21 to vote on a 
20 per cent. stock dividend, by means of 
which the company’s capital will be in- 
creased to $15,000,000. Par value of 
the stock is to be changed from $100 to 
$20, so that, with the dividend, stock- 
holders will receive six shares for each 
share of stock now held. 

The company has announced the pro- 
motion of twelve officers and employes, 
as follows: 

Samuel A. Brown has been promoted 
from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president. He has been associated with 
the personal trust department of the 
company since 1919. 


W. Tresckow has been appointed 
assistant vice-president in charge of the 
newly formed business development de- 
partment, which he organized. Mr. 
Tresckow was formerly with the new 
business department of the Detroit Trust 
Company, where he did pioneer work in 
the trust development field. 


[>] BLANK-STOLLER INC 
SAMUEL A. BROWN 


Recently elected vice-president of the. 
Central Union Trust Company of 
New York. 


W. L. Schnaring, who has been con- 
nected with the National City Company 
and the National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
vice-president. 
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The South Carolina 


National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 
Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, S. C. Columbia, 8. C. 


Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
| eee eee 800,000.00 
Resources 30,000,000.00 


E. C. Dresser has been promoted from 
assistant treasurer to assistant vice-presi- 
dent and H. L. Williams from assistant 
secretary to assistant vice-president. 


© sacueacn 
W. TREscKOow 
Who has been made assistant vice- 
president of the Central Union Trust 
‘Company, in charge of business de- 
velopment. 


Other promotions are: G. S. Fischer, 
H. J. Osborne and J. A. Toensmeier 
have been appointed assistant treasurers 
and Herman Zepf, R. W. Maccubbin, 
Thomas J. Haugh and Fred E. Egly, 
assistant secretaries. 


CHATTANOOGA BANK STATE- 
MENT 


STATEMENT of the First National Bank 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., as of February 
2, 1929, shows capital of $2,500,000, 
surplus of $1,500,000, undivided profits 
of $821,166, deposits of $25,044,747 and 
total resources of $31,136,698. 


GUARANTY APPOINTMENTS 


THE Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has announced the appointment of 
Thomas Reed Vreeland as assistant man- 
ager of its London office. 

Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, has been 
elected a director of the Guaranty Com- 
pany. F. A. Krayer, J. N. Land, R. B. 
Menapace, Henry G. Pitts, Edward 
Stair, Karl Weisheit and Webb Wilson 
have been appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dents of the Guaranty Company. John 
K. Moffett has been appointed branch 
office manager of the company’s Fifth 
avenue office and J. Paul Stabler and 


T. P. Barber assistant managers at the 


same office. Norman H. Blake has been 
appointed manager of the main office 
sales department, and Arthur L. Wills 
and Theodore W. Hawes, assistant man- 
agers of the main office sales department. 


COMMERCE TRUST ELECTIONS 


JoHN N. McLucas, Winston R. Tate 
and Richard L. Dunlap have been elected 
assistant cashiers of the Commerce Trust 
Company of Kansas City. 


COOPERSTOWN BANK IN- 
CREASES SURPLUS 


THE board of directors of the First Na’ 
tional Bank of Cooperstown, N. Y., has 
declared, in addition to the regular divi 
dend, an extra dividend of 4 per cent. 
thus making an annual distribution to 
stockholders of 16 per cent. It has also 
voted to increase the bank’s surplus by 
$50,000, making that item $400,000. 
Since February, 1923, by successive 
additions to the surplus, the bank has 





EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 


Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


Forty-Two Broadway, 


increased that item by $300,000. The in- 
vested capital, including capital, surplus 
and undivided profits, totals $600,000, 
while deposits are $3,000,000. 

The bank was organized in 1830 and 
became a national bank in 1894. 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN 
BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 


THE December 31, 1928, statement of 
condition of the American Bond & 
Mortgage Co., Inc., of New York and 
Chicago, shows capital and surplus of 
$10,485,673 and total assets of $20, 
438,967. 


WINSLOW, LANIER, FORMS 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


FoRMATION of a new $30,000,000 in- 
vestment company by Winslow, Lanier 
@ Co., one of the oldest investment 
banking houses in the United States, is 
shown by the incorporation in Delaware 
of the Winslow, Lanier International 
Corporation. The new corporation is 
an investing corporation of the manage- 
ment type, with broad powers, including 
the right to purchase, hold and sell se- 
curities, both domestic and foreign. Its 
affiliations are international in scope. 

Authorized capitalization consists of 
300,000 shares of no par value common 
stocks, of which 150,000 shares will be 
presently outstanding, and 50,000 shares 
are reserved for the exercise of option 
warrants, giving rights to purchase 
common stock at $100 a share. In addi- 
tion, 10,000 no par value founders’ 
shares are authorized and will be pres- 
ently outstanding. 


New York City 


Initial financing will include an offer- 
ing of 150,000 shares of common stock, 
which have been purchased for invest- 
ment at $100 a share by commercial and 
banking interests in this country and 
abroad and which are closely identified 
with Winslow, Lanier & Co. 


DINNER HONORS A. M. CHAFFEY 


In honor of the completion by A. M. 
Chaffey of ten years of service as presi- 


A. M. CHAFFEY 


President California Bank, Los An- 
geles, who has recently celebrated his 
tenth anniversary as head of the bank. 


dent of California Bank, Los Angeles, a 
dinner was given recently at the Bilt- 
more Hotel. One hundred and seventy- 
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The 
American 
Founders 

Group 


consists of four in- 
vestment companies 
of the general man- 
agement type and 


American Founders 
CORPORATION 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1922 


50 Pine Street, New York 





five directors, officers and branch man- 
agers of California Bank and its afhliated 
organizations—California Trust Com- 
pany, California Securities Company, 
California Group Corporation, Pacific 
Mortgage Guaranty Company, Pomona 
Commercial and Savings Bank and Cali- 
fornia National Bank of Beverly Hills— 
were present. A. N. Kemp, chairman 
of the executive committee of the bank, 
presented to Mr. Chaffey a painting of 
the High Sierras by Hanson Puthoff. 


UNION TRUST, DETROIT, 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


THE capital stock of the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit has been increased 
from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000 by addi- 
tional stock to-be sold at $300 a share. 
A like number of shares of the Union 
Company of Detroit will be sold at the 
same time at $10 a share, making a total 
of $310 per unit. 


The authorized capital of the Union 
Commerce Investment Company has 
been increased from $7,500,000 to $10,- 
000,000. Approximately $2,500,000 of 
this stock will be sold to stockholders at 


FRANK W. BLAIR 


President of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, which has increased 
its capital to $5,000,000. 


the rate of $300 per share. The exact 
ratio will be five shares of new stock for 
each fourteen shares of old stock. This 
increase in the capital of the Union Com- 
merce Investment Company will enable 
it to subscribe for the increased stock of 
the Union Trust Company, to which it 
will be entitled. 

The Union Commerce Investment 
Company was organized May 24, 1928, 
under the laws of Delaware to function 
primarily as a holding company. It now 
holds practically all of the stock of the 
Union Trust Company, the National 
Bank of Commerce and the Griswold: 
First State Bank. | 

At a recent meeting of the boards of 
directors of the National Bank of Com: 
merce and of the Griswold-First State 
Bank, steps were arranged to effect the 
early consolidaticn of the National Bank 
of Commerce and the Griswold-First 











State Bank to operate under the national 
bank charter. 

The afhliated institutions will soon be 
housed in the new Union Trust building. 


CLEVELAND TRUST TO VOTE 
ON CAPITAL INCREASE 


A SPECIAL stockholders’ meeting will be 
held March 29 by the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, to vote on 
a proposed capital increase of from $10,- 
000,000 to $12,000,000. This is the 
second time in two years such action has 
been taken. 

Subject to stockholders’ approval, the 
$2,000,000 additional stock will be 
offered to stockholders pro rata at $200 
a share on the basis of two shares for 
every ten held. It is probable that the 
value of the subscription rights will 
aggregate upward of $4,000,000. Holders 
of record April 27 will be eligible to 
subscribe. Payment must be made by 
June 29. 

On the Cleveland Stock Exchange, 
Cleveland Trust shares have been selling 
at a record high of 447. 

The move comes as President Harris 
Creech begins his seventh year as head 
of the bank, during which resources have 
increased about $100,000,000 without 
the aid of consolidations or purchases. 
In 1928 alone the Cleveland Trust gain 
in deposits was nearly $25,000,000. 

This is the seventh time the capital 
has been increased and marks nearly a 
twenty-five-fold expansion since the com- 
pany’s founding thirty-four years ago. 
It was capitalized in 1895 at $500,000. 
Its savings deposits ranked it among the 
seven largest savings institutions in the 


Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 





United States last year. It is entrusted 
with one of the largest accumulations of 
trust funds in the nation. It has fifty- 
three branch banks located throughout 
Greater Cleveland and nearby, and 
serves more than 450,000 deposit 
accounts. 

The company was the first state bank 


Harris CREECH 


President of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, which is planning to in- 
crease its capital to $12,000,000. 


with assets over $50,000,000 to lend its 
support to the Federal Reserve System 
in 1917. 

Since that time its commercial bank- 
ing department has grown rapidly. For 
several years it has led all local banks 
in volume of savings deposits. Its funds 
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HOTEL SOMERSET 


400 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
The rendezvous for private functions, 
large or sma 
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Fenway Park and Charles River 


Room with bath $3.50 per day up 
European Plan Adjacent Garages 
Management of William P. Lyle 


subject to check have been second largest 
in the state and the annual increase has 
been very substantial. Additional capital 
has been required to meet that growth. 

Commenting on the proposed increase, 
President Creech said the directors made 
the recommendation in accordance with 
the bank’s ,policy to increase the capital 
as the growth of the company requires. 

“The growth of Cleveland industrially 
and commercially,” said Mr. Creech, 
“has been far more substantial in recent 
years than most people appreciate and 
the Cleveland Trust Company has en- 
joyed its full share of that growth but 
our experience and our study of our 
city’s prospects clearly indicated the 
duty of preparedness for the greater 
business needs of the near future. It has 
been the wise and necessary policy of 
our board to increase our capital as our 
growth requires increase.” 


FIDELITY TRUST REDUCES PAR 
VALUE OF STOCK 


THE Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York has voted to reduce the par value 
of its stock from $100 to $50 a share. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST 
ANNUAL ELECTIONS 


STOCKHOLDERS of the [Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, Chicago, in 


their annual meeting elected as new 
directors Lawrence A. Downs, president 
of the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany; Walter P. Murphy, president of 
the Standard Railway Equipment Com- 
pany; and Donald M. Ryerson, chair- 
man of the board of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc. 

Charles Z. Henkle and R. O. Dunhill 
have been made assistant managers of 
the bond department. 


SYRACUSE TRUST STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the Syracuse Trust Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., as of December 
31, 1928, shows capital of $1,500,000, 
surplus of $750,000, undivided profits of 
$1,050,763, deposits of $40,654,192 and 
total resources of $46,272,456. 


GUARANTY OPENS NEW MADI- 
SON AVENUE OFFICES 


THE Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has announced the opening of the 
new quarters of its branch at Madison 
avenue and 60th street. 

The site is the same that has been 
occupied by the office since its establish- 
ment in 1918, but the new banking 
rooms, which take up the ground floor, 
second floor, and basement of the 
twenty-two-story building just com: 
pleted, provide greatly increased floor 
space and modern banking equipment, 
including a new safe deposit vault with 
coupon and conference rooms of unusual 
size for customers. 

The Guaranty’s Madison avenue office 
is one of the company’s two branch 
offices in New York City, and provides 
for uptown residents and business houses 
the same range of facilities as the main 
office downtown. James M. Pratt, vice’ 
president, is in charge of the office. 

An unusual feat in building construc’ 
tion made it possible for the bank to 
retain its quarters without moving even 
temporarily while work on the new 
building was in progress. The new 
building occupies a plot about twice as 
large as the former two-story bank, and 
construction on the unoccupied portion 





Custom Made Garments for Dress, Busi- 
ness and Sport Wear. Golf Jackets and 
Knickerbockers a Specialty. 


M. ROCK - 


Tailor 


315 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Services can be had in the following cities: 


Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 


Steubenville 
Toledo 


Wheeling 
Youngstown 


My representative visits the above cities once every month 


of the lot was carried up four floors and 
finished in the interior so the bank could 
take occupancy of that half of its new 
quarters before the old building was 
torn down. 


IRVING TRUST ELECTIONS 


THE Irving Trust Company of New 
York has announced the appointment of 
Gustav H. Niemeyer, vice-president and 
general manager of Handy & Harman, 
as a member of the advisory board of 
its Market and Fulton office, at 81 
Fulton street. 

At the same time announcement was 
made of the following promotions and 
appointments of officers: In the out- 
of-town office, Woolworth Building— 
William F. Doyle, to be assistant vice- 
president and Alfred P. Watson, to be 
assistant secretary; American Exchange 
ofice, 60 Broadway—Henry Major, to 
be assistant vice-president and John A. 
Phelan, to be assistant secretary; Market 
and Fulton office, 81 Fulton street— 
Harry T. Jones, to be assistant secretary; 
Twenty-first street office, Fifth avenue 
at 21st street-—John F. Lawlor, to be 
assistant secretary; Twenty-eighth street 
office, Madison avenue at 28th street— 
James L. Lanctot, to be assistant secre- 
tary; Fifth avenue at 34th street— 
Eugene G. Mahoney, to be assistant vice- 
president; Lincoln office, 42nd street at 
Park avenue—Allen R. Cobb and Henry 
E. Stubing, to be assistant vice-presi- 
“dents; Forty-ninth street office, 49th 
street at Seventh avenue—Harry J. 
Spiess, to be assistant secretary; Bronx 
office, Third avenue at 148th street, 





Bronx—William J. Gehlen, to be as 
sistant secretary; New Utrecht office, 
New Utrecht avenue at ‘53rd _ street, 
Brooklyn—Mark L. Corey, to be as- 
sistant secretary; General ofiice—George 
A. Bryson and Gustav Gardner, to be 
assistant vice-presidents; Wallace G. 
Broadhurst, Robert C. Effinger, Harry 
D. Milbank, Thomas F. Wentworth and 
Roswell F. Young, to be assistant secre- 
taries; Eldred H. Brandon, to be as- 
sistant auditor. 


CHICAGO CORPORATION BEING 
ORGANIZED 


THE Chicago Corporation is to be the 
name of a financial corporation now 
being organized by Field, Glore & Co., 
Chicago. It will not be an investment 
trust, it is said, but rather a banking 
corporation designed to complement and 
supplement the existing financial facil- 
ities of the Middle West. 

Its $60,000,000 of invested capital 
will be available for all constructive 
financing purposes and its corporate 
structure will be sufficiently flexible so 
that the scope of its activities may be 
increased to meet the growing needs of 
the Middle West. The capitalization of 
the company will consist of a $3 con- 
vertible preference stock and common 
stock, and it has been learned that the 
public will be given an equitable interest 
in the profits of the enterprise through 
an offering of units consisting of one 
share of preference stock and one share 
of common stock. Both classes of stock 
will have full voting power. 
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EASTER 


suggests the new — 


2s 
new garments 
new scenes 
new ideas 
new faces 


and this year of grace let it mean- 


renewed health 
renewed vigor 
renewed joy of living 


by your coming to 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and to the bankers’ favorite hotel 


THE CHELSEA 


and then you will know you 
really always knew what was 
good for you if only you would 
take time to do it! 


The operation of the Chicago Corpo 
ration will be under the supervision of 
a board of directors comprising the fol- 


lowing: Sewell L. Avery, president 
United States Gypsum Company; Ed- 
ward F. Carry, president the Pullman 
Company; B. A. Eckhart, president 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co.; George B. 
Everitt, president Montgomery Ward & 
Company, Inc.; Marshall! Field, Field, 
‘Glore & Co.; Stanley Field, president 
Field Museum of Natural History; 
Charles F. Glore, Field, Glore & Co.; 
Robert P. Lamont, president American 
Steel Foundries; D. R. McLennan, presi- 
dent Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; George 
A. Ranney, vice-president International 
Harvester Company; James Simpson, 
President Marshall Field & Company; 
Silas H. Strawn, Winston, Strawn & 
Shaw; Edward F. Swift, vice-president 
Swift & Company; F. Edson White, 


president Armour & Company. 


R. S. HAWES HEADS ST. LOUIS 
CLEARING HOUSE 


RicHARD S. HAWEs, vice-president and 
director of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, was elected president of 
the St. Louis Clearing House Association 
at its annual meeting. 

J. Sheppard Smith, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, was 
elected vice-president and also made 
chairman of the clearing house commit: 


R. S. Hawes 
Vice-president and director of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, who 
has been elected president of the St. 

Louis Clearing House. 


tee of management. 
elected secretary. 

Other prominent St. Louis bankers 
elected to serve on the clearing house 
committee of management are James L. 
Ford, Jr., president of the Franklin 
American Trust Co.; John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the National Bank of Com: 
merce; E. B. Pryor, president of the 
State National Bank; and George W. 
Wilson, president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company. 

The association consists of fourteen 
direct members and seven associate mem: 


R. R. Tillay was 
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bers, all subject to the rigid clearing 
house system of examination. These 
banks represent total resources of $650,- 
000,000 which is about 80 per cent. of 
the banking resources of the city. 

Mr. Hawes has long been active in 
banking circles, having served as presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, president of the Missouri State 
Bankers Association, and president of 
the Association of Reserve City Bankers. 
Mr. Hawes has also been actively identi- 
fied with many civic organizations in St. 
Louis, having served as treasurer of the 
community fund the year it was orga- 
nized, and vice-president as well as act- 
ing president of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce. Recently he was made a 
director of the Chamber of Commerce. 


NEW INVESTMENT TRUST 
ORGANIZED 


ORGANIZATION has been announced of 
the Reliance Management Corporation, 
New York, as a supervisory investment 


trust which will admit the public to 
ownership of itself as well as of sub- 


sidiaries which it will organize. It has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware, will operate internationally 
and will manage its own investment 
trust portfolio. 

The new company will receive from 
subsidiaries the customary junior securi- 
ties and other rights, together with 
management fees. It also is empowered 
to acquire stocks and bonds of other 
undertakings. 

Capitalization consists of 600,000 au- 
thorized shares of no par value common 
stock, of which it is planned to issue for 
public subscription 200,000 shares, and 
a funded debt represented at the outset 
by $5,000,000 of 5 per cent. gold de- 
bentures, series A, due in 1954. 

Directors of the corporation are: 
Harry A. Arthur, vice-president of the 
American International Corporation; 
Ambrose Benkert and Marshall Forrest, 
vice-presidents of Ames, Emerich & Co., 
Inc.; David Friday, president of Domestic 
and Foreign Investing Company; Morton 
H. Fry, a member of Scholle Brothers 
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and president of the Overseas Securities 
Company, Inc., who will be president; 
Charles F. Hazelwood of Estabrook & 
Co.; Frederick J. Leary, vice-president 
of the Central Union Trust Company 
of New York; Joseph S: Maxwell, vice- 
president of the New York Trust Com- 
pany; and Frank A. Willard of F. A. 
Willard & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITY COM- 
PANY FOR MILWAUKEE 


ORGANIZATION of the Milwaukee Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has been an- 
nounced by Willits Pollock, formerly 
executive vice-president of the Second 
Ward Securities Company. Articles of 
incorporation for the company were 
taken out by Mr. Pollock, W. J. 
Zimmers, Milwaukee attorney, and 
Philip A. Koehring, president of the Na- 
tional Equipment Corporation, shortly 
after the consolidation of the Second 
Ward Savings Bank and Securities 
Company with the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank and the First Wisconsin 
Company. 

The company, which has been in- 
corporated for $1,000,000, has been 
formed to do a general investment busi- 
ness, including the purchase and sale of 
diversified securities, the underwriting 
of issues, the assistance of industry in 
financial management problems, and the 
rendering of advisory service to the in- 
vestor. 

Although several banks are repre- 
sented on the lists of directors and stock- 
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holders, the company has no affiliation 
with any financial institution. 

The personnel is made up largely of 
former members of the Second Ward 
Securities Company. Mr. Pollock will 


WILLITS POLLOCK 


Formerly executive vice-president of 

the Second Ward Securities Com- 

pany, Milwaukee, who is to head the 
new Milwaukee Company. 


be president; William H. Bennett and 
W. Lloyd Secord, vice-presidents; 
Walter F. Thomas, treasurer; and Paul 
S. Grant, secretary. 


OLD NATIONAL, SPOKANE, BUYS 
TWO BANKS 


THE Old National Bank and Union 
Trust Company, of Spokane, Wash., 
has bought two banks, the City National 
Bank and a large part of the assets of 
the defunct Exchange National Bank, 
the latter to make possible the immediate 
payment of a 60 per cent. dividend to 
its creditors. 

Nearly $4,000,000, will be thrown 
. back into the business of the city by the 
tatter purchase, and it is expected that, 


in addition to the 60 per cent. payment, 
a later payment of 20 per cent. will be 
made to depositors, through a 100 per 
cent. assessment of stockholders and 
through the sale of the bank’s property. 
The sale was carried through by John 
W. Pole, Comptroller of the Currency. 

The City National has deposits of 
more than $2,000,000, with an invested 
capital of $250,000. The Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Company has an 
invested capital of $2,000,000 and assets 
of $23,000,000, which the merger with 
the City National increases to more than 
$25,000,000. 

D. W. Twohy, chairman of the board 
of the Old National Bank and Union 
Trust Company, stated that the merger 
“will add a large number of important 
customers to the Old National family, 
where all will be welcomed and every 
effort made to serve the new customers 
to their entire satisfaction.” 

Mr. Twohy was highly praised for his 
action in taking over the Exchange Na: 
tional by the Comptroller of the Cur: 
rency. 


A CORRECTION 


IN THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for March, 
1928, there was published a list of the 
100 largest banks in the world, rated by 
total deposits as revealed in balance 
sheets as of December 31, 1927. In this 
list the Mitsui Bank, Ltd., Tokyo, was 
inadvertently omitted. On December 
31, 1927, this bank had deposits of Yen 
560,334,940 which, converted into 
United States currency at $0.49846 to 
the Yen, is $279,304,554, making the 
Mitsui Bank, Ltd., thirty-third on the 
list of the world’s largest banks, based 
on December 31, 1927, figures. 


LOUISVILLE BANK MERGER 


PLANS have been made for the merger 
of the Louisville National Bank and 
Trust Company with the Louisville 
Trust Company, Louisville, Ky., under 


-the name of the latter, and under joint 


ownership with the National Bank of 


-Kentucky, of that city. The result will 
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be an institution with resources of more 
than $85,000,000. 

The new company is expected to 
occupy the new building which is just 
being completed, originally intended for 
the home of the Louisville National 
Bank. 

The executive force of the new Louis: 
ville Trust Company will consist of 
Judge Stites, president of the Louisville 
Trust, as chairman of the board; Rich- 
ard Bean, president of the Louisville 
National, as president; Nicholas H. 
Dosker, executive vice-president; Judge 
Huston Quin, Angerau Gray and Ben 
J. Metcalfe, vice-presidents. The titles 
of the other officials of both institutions 
will remain as at present. 


RICHARD BEAN 


President of the Louisville National 
Bank and Trust Company, who will 
be president of the consolidated bank. 


The new company will have an in- 
vestment in capital and surplus of about 
$3,500,000 and deposits of $19,000,000. 

The trust company and the National 
Bank of Kentucky will be under separate 
Management, but their stocks will be 
trusteed, thus putting under joint owner- 
ship the National Bank of Kentucky and 
the new institution. The consolidated 


statement of the three institutions will 
show capital and surplus of approxi- 
mately $10,500,000, deposits of more 
than $60,000,000 and total resources of 
$85,000,000. 


NicHotas H. Dosker 
Who will be executive vice-president 
of the enlarged Louisville Trust Com- 
pany. 


The National Bank of Kentucky and 
Louisville Trust Company were merged 
two years ago but have continued to 
operate as separate institutions, though 
with the same board of directors. James 
B. Brown is president of the National 
Bank of Kentucky. 


W. DALE CLARK HEADS OMAHA 
NATIONAL BANK 


W. Dae Crark, who has been senior 
vice president of the Omaha National 
Bank, Omaha, Neb., has been elected 
president of that institution to succeed 
Walter W. Head, who has been made 
president of the State Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Clark is comparatively young, 
both in years, and as a banker. He was 
born in 1892 and had his first banking 
experience with the First National Bank 
of St. Joseph, Mo., in 1908. In 1913 
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he became assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank of Tarkio, Mo., and two 
years later went to Denver as cashier of 
the Stock Yords National Bank. In 
1921 he became vice-president of the 
Omaha National and at the time of his 


W. Dace CiLarK. 


Newly elected president of the Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 


promotion to the presidency was senior 
vice-president. 

He has also been vice-president and 
treasurer of the Omaha Trust Company, 
vice-president of the Omaha National 
Company and vice-president of the 
Omaha Safe Deposit Company. 


J. HENRY SCHRODER CORPORA- 
TION IN NEW QUARTERS 


THE J. Henry Schroder Banking Corpo- 
ration, of New York, has moved into its 
new quarters at 46 William street, in 
the Bank of New York & Trust Com- 
pany building. It has leased the entire 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth floors of the 
building, and is occupying all but a small 
portion of the twelfth, which has been 
temporarily sublet. The new quarters 
are thus considerably larger than the 
company’s former offices at 27 Pine 
street. 
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An arrangement has been made 
whereby the corporation has its own 
private address and entrance to its ex- 
ecutive quarters at 46 William street. 
The general banking departments can 
be reached through the main entrance 
of the building at 48 Wall street. 


STERLING NATIONAL GRANTED 
TRUST POWERS 


Trust powers have been granted to the 
Sterling National Bank, which will open 
within the next few months in the 
Chanin building, New York. The bank 
will be known, therefore, as the Sterling 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
New York. 


SEWARD NATIONAL OBSERVES 
SECOND ANNIVERSARY 


THE Seward National Bank of New 
York is this month celebrating the second 


© uncerwoon & UNDERWCOD 
ALEXANDER STEWART WEBB 


President of the Seward National 
Bank. 


anniversary of its opening, which took 
place March 7, 1927. For the last year 
it has occupied new banking quarters at 
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2 Park avenue, where it occupies the 
first floor and basement. 

The latest available figures for the 
bank, those of December 31, 1928, show 


© marceau 
C. WESLEY VREELAND 


Vice-president of the Seward National 
Bank. 


capital of $2,000,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $1,194,823, reserves of 
$27,861, deposits of $5,185,130 and 
total resources of $9,218,285. 
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The deposits have shown a growth of 
almost 100 per cent. during the last year. 
On January 3, 1928, they were $2,984,- 
503; on March 15, they totaled $3,945,- 
532; and on May 15, they had increased 
to $4,689,616. Alexander Stewart Webb 
is president of the Seward Bank and 
C. Wesley Vreeland, vice-president. 


© unverwooo & UNDERWOOD 
Montacu NoRMAN 
Governor of the Bank of England, 
who has been conferring with Federal 
Reserve officials during a recent visit 
to this country. 


COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 
ALABAMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 


Montgomery, May 23-24. 
Vincentelli, Montgomery. 

AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, San Francisco, September 30-October 
3. Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANK- 
ING, Tulsa, Okla., June 10-14. Secretary, 
Richard W. Hill, 110 East 42nd street, New 
York City. 

CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Swampscott, June 14-15. Secretary, 
Frederick H. Colburn, 627 Mills Building, 
San Francisco. 

CONNECTICUT BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Swampscott, June 14-15. Secretary, 


Secretary, M. A. 


Charles E. Hoyt, South Norwalk Trust Com- 
pany, South Norwalk, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Montauk Beach, L. I., June 
20-22. Secretary, W. J. Waller, Federal- 
American National Bank, Washington. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, American Bank- 
ers Association, Biloxi, Miss., April 15-18. 
Headquarters, Edgewater Gulf Hotel. Execu- 
tive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 East 42nd 
street, New York City. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Atlanta, Ga. Executive secre- 


tary, Preston E. Reed, 231 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago. 
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FLORIDA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Pensacola. Secretary, W. O. Boozer, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

GEORGIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
May 28-30. Secretary, Haynes McFadden, 
101 Marietta street, Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Aurora, June 19-21. Headquarters, Hotel 
Leland. Secretary, M. A. Graettinger, 208 
South LaSalle street, Chicago. 

IOWA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, June 
17-19. Secretary, Frank Warner, 430 Liberty 
building, Des Moines. 


KANSAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Hays, May 22-24. Secretary, W. W. Bow- 
man, Hotel Kansan, Topeka, Kans. 


KENTUCKY BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Paducah, June 20-21. Headquarters, 
Irvin S. Cobb Hotel. Secretary, Harry G 
Smith, 705 Marion E. Taylor Building, Louis- 
ville. 


LOUISIANA BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Lake Charles, April 24-25. Secre- 
tary, G. R. Broussard, vice-president Bank of 
Abbeville. 


MAINE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Poland Springs, June. Secretary, Edward S. 
Kennard, Rumford National Bank, Rumford. 


MARYLAND BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Atlantic City, May 22-23. Secretary, 
Charles Hann, secretary Merchants National 
Bank, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Swampscott, June 14-15. Secre- 
tary, George W. Hyde, First National Bank, 
Boston. 


MINNESOTA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Minneapolis, June 17-19. Secretary, 
George Susens, 718 National Building, 
Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, May 14-15. Secretary, George B. 
Power, Capital National Bank Building, 
Jackson. 


MISSOURI BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
May 16-17. Secretary, W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 

MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, New Orleans, October 29-31. Secre- 
tary, Walter B. Kester, 122 West Adams 
street, Chicago. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MU- 
TUAL SAVINGS BANKS, Upper Saranac 
Lake, New York, June 5-7. Headquarters, 
Saranac Inn. 

NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUN- 
CIL, Baltimore, April 17-19. Headquarters, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel. Secretary, O. K. Davis, 
India House, Hanover Square, New York 

NEW ENGLAND BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Swampscott, June 14-15. 
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NEW JERSEY BANKERS ASSOCIA. 
TION, Atlantic City, May 16-18. Secretary, 
William J. Field, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City. 

NEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Las Vegas, April 26-27. Secretary, 


Mrs. Margaret F. Barnes, 724 First National 
Bank building, Albuquerque. 

NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO. 
Secretary, 


CIATION, Minot, June 11-12. 
W. C. Macfadden, Fargo. 


OHIO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Co- 
lumbus, May 22-24. Secretary, S. A. Roach, 
Huntington Bank building, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA BANKERS _ ASSOCIA. 
TION, Oklahoma City, May 21-22. Secretary, 
Eugene P. Gum, 907-8 Colcord building, 
Oklahoma City. 

PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS _  ASSO- 
CIATION, Atlantic City, May 15-17. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Traymore. Secretary, C. F. 
Zimmerman, president First National Bank, 
Huntingdon. 

REGIONAL SAVINGS CONFERENCES: 
New York, March 21-22; Birmingham, Ala., 
April 11-12; San Diego, Calif., April 24-25. 

RESERVE CITY BANKERS, Detroit, 
June 10-14. 

RHODE ISLAND BANKERS ASSOCIA. 
TION, East Providence, May. Secretary. 
Edward A. Havens, cashier Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank, Providence. 


SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK, S. S. Volendam to Havana, 
Cuba, October 25-November 3. Secretary, 
Paul W. Albright, 110 East 42nd street, 
New York City. 

SOUTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Greenville, June 18-20. Secre: 
tary, Henry S. Johnson, Columbia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Rapid City, June 6-7. Secretary, 
George A. Starring, City Hall Building, 
Huron. 


TEXAS BANKERS 
Galveston, May 14-16. 
Philpott, Jr., Dallas. 


UTAH BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Logan, June 21-22. Secretary, Carl 
Marcusen, Price Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Price. 


VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Old Point Comfort, June 20-22. Secretary, 
W. Scott Irby, Kenbridge. 


WASHINGTON BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Spokane, June. Secretary, J. W. Bris 
lawn, 810 Alaska building, Seattle. 

WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIA: 


TION, Milwaukee, June 10-12. Secretary, 
Wall G. Coapman, 717 Caswell Block, Mil 


waukee. 


ASSOCIATION, 
Secretary, W. A. 





EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Lobby of the safe deposit department of the East New York Savings Bank, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., showing the vault door at the left and a smaller door leading 

to the fur storage vault at the right. The building was designed by Holmes 
& Winslow, bank architects of New York. 
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The recently completed 
building of the Kingston 
Bank & Trust Co., of 
Kingston, Pa., is of Mt. 
Airy granite, with en- 
trance doors of bronze. 
The banking room, be- 
low, is floored in pink 
Tennessee marble, while 
Tavernelle marble is 
used for the balustrade 
and lower portion of 
counterscreen. The build- 
ing was designed by and 
constructed under the 
direction of Morgan, 
French & Company, 
New York City. 
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BANK BUILDING PROGRAM OF $146,033,800 
FORECAST FOR 1929 


ANKS in the United States are 
preparing to spend $146,033,800 
for the erection of buildings dur- 

ing 1929, according to the annual build- 
ing forecast of the Architectural Forum. 
This is approximately $9,000,000 more 
than was forecast by the same publica- 
tion last year. The distribution of the 
1929 figures of bank building expendi- 
ture, by groups of states, is estimated as 
follows: Northeastern states, $15,730,- 
000; North Atlantic states, $53,312,600; 
Southeastern states, $1,148,400; South- 
western states, $5,984,000; Middle states, 
$56,999,800; Western states, $12,859,- 
000. 

It is quite probable, according to the 
survey, that 1929 may prove to be the 
greatest of years in building construction. 


The present forecast is based upon 
confidential individual reports from the 
offices of 2057 architects throughout the 
country, covering in detail the work now 
on their boards or in definite contempla- 
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4,359,300 
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13,010,800 — 
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tion for contract letting in 1929, plus 
the information derived through the 
general building field as covered by other 
publications in this group. The total 
contact of this group includes well over 
150,000 individuals and organizations 
who are directly interested in various 
phases of the building industry and a 
cross-section of whose opinions must 
have a great bearing upon future activ- 
ity. 


ARCHITECTS BUSIEST YEAR APPARENT 


In view of the fact that this confiden- 
tial information from architects has been 
gathered by the Forum for seven con- 
secutive years, it is significant to realize 
that the total contemplated work indi 
cated in this eighth annual survey is 
greater than ever before in the history 
of the industry. The accompanying 
tabulation shows in detail the amount 
of work estimated to be on the boards 
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New Construction Under Aschieect’s Supervision 


Buildings of All Types—Excluding Public Works and Utilities—Not Designed by Architects 


(Estimated from Averages of Previous Years) 


TOTAL ESTIMATED CONSTRUCTION FOR 1929 


(Exclusive of Public Works and Utilities) 


t >) NATIONAL BUILDING PUBLICATIONS, INC 
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Detailed forecast of new building construction for 1928. 
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Building activity in the United States since 1916. 


of architects for building in the year 
1929. This work does not include 
public works and utilities, but covers 
only actual building construction as 


contemplated by various types of owners 
who make up the clientele of the archi- 
tectural profession today. . Added to 
this there have been developed figures 


covering the types of buildings which 
are not planned by architects but which 
in large measure are developed by con- 
tractors, engineers, and_ speculative 
builders. 

The first significant fact is the unusual 
amount of prospect‘ve construction re- 
ported by the architects of the country. 

Conditions have so changed, not only 
in the building industry but in the entire 
commercial field, that the establishment 
of analytical forecasts cannot be carried 
out in exactly the same manner as in 
previous years. The building industry 
can well be compared to the situation 
on the stock exchange. Bankers and 
brokers have given up attempts to fore- 
cast the speculative and investment 
movements of the public by applying 
measurements of the past, and the reason 
for this is that so many new elements 
have entered the picture that past per- 
formances are not sufficient. 


NEW FACTORS IN BUILDING ACTIVITY 


Similarly, says the survey, new ele- 
ments have crystallized in the building 


industry—factors which must change the 
methods of anticipatory measurement. 
For instance, the financing of building 
projects has been placed upon a much 
better basis of public relationship. 
There are not only tremendous under- 
writ'ngs of individual building projects 
being carried out by bankers in various 
cities but building operators have estab- 
lished securities of an investment nature 
which are even traded in on the 
stock exchanges of the country. In 
1928 there was in the New York 
real estate market an actual securities 
exchange where real estate and building 
issues are actively traded, making a 
liquid market for such securities which 
for many years have carried the aspect 
of frozen or torpid investments. A tre- 
mendous number of municipal and state 
bond issues vr other business of public 
financing is being established for the 
carrying out of school, hospital and 
public building programs and for the 
development of airports, which in them- 
selves promise to contribute mightily to 
the building volume of this country. 
There may be found in evidence also 
the consummation of a number of vast 
development projects and improvements 
which are opening up tremendous terri- 
tories for active building construction. 
The subdivision builders of the residen- 
tial field are undertaking housing pro- 
jects almost beyond imagination in their 
scope. There is under way the most 
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extensive modernizing and remodeling 
program ever known in the history of 


the United States. This program is 
being deliberately developed by ex- 
tensive educational work through build- 
ing material manufacturers who realize 
the tremendous size of the potential 
markets created. Mortgage money, 
while handled in a manner more intelli- 
gent than formerly, is more plentiful 
than ever before and so many new 
methods and sources of financing for 
the building field have been established 
that no constructive program. has to 
seek very far for its banking facilities. 

Coupled with all these factors is an 
increasing urge toward building con- 
struction by the public, whose pocket- 
book was never so fat. The national 
administration is known to have a con- 
structive attitude toward developments 
which involve building and in it there 
is definite confidence on the part of all 
elements of the business world. The 
country faces several years of obvious 
prosperity and with no dark clouds 
threatening any disturbance of a pro 
gram which promises more comfortable 
and efficient housing for all types of 
commercial, industrial and domestic 
activities. 

In January, 1928, the Forum ad- 
vanced the theory that the several pre- 
ceding years of great building activity 
did not represent a “boom period” but 
that the country and the building in- 
dustry had arrived at a relatively new 
normal augmented by a growing popula- 
tion, the desire for better housing and 
better buildings for commerce and in- 
dustry, and the ability to pay for these 
facilities. 

The actual contract record of 1928, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration, was approximately 5 per cent. 
ahead of the total for the year 1927 and 
4 per cent. in excess of the total for 
1926. These figures include not only 
building construction but also engineer- 
ing work and a considerable part of the 
volume reported is to be found in the 
public works and utilities classification. 
On the other hand, the actual building 





construction has continued in such a 
volume for five years now that it seems 
absolutely necessary to discard the 
“boom period” and to accept the new 
normal. 

Accompanying this article will be 
found a chart which in graphic form 
represents a rapid review of several 
years of building activity. One glance 
at this chart should serve to indicate the 
soundness of the “normal” interpreta- 
tion. The final check on this theory 
of a new normal condition is to be 
found in the accompanying forecast of 
work under way in the architects’ offices. 
Realizing again that this forecast is based 
on 2057 individual reports; that it has 
been established after a careful correla- 
tion and study of the individual sources 
of information; that it has proven sub- 
stantially correct for the last seven years: 
and that no deviation in the method has 
been undertaken this year, it is felt that 
the law of averages functions to a point 
which will show it to be closely approxi- 
mated in actuality during the year 1929, 
unless unusual economic disturbances 
interfere. 

The coming years of prosperity will 
unquestionably see another great uplift 
in the standards of housing for all types 
of commercial, industrial and domestic 
buildings. The cities, suburbs and rural 
areas are being drawn more closely to- 
gether by unprecedented transportation 
improvements. 

The country is gradually learning 
better methods of measuring building 
construction activity. The methods of 
collecting data and figures are being 
improved constantly and the facilities 
for such study are being greatly in- 
creased. When it is realized that 
figures of actual records show an annual 
investment of well over six billion dollars 
and that there is a tremendous volume 
of unrecorded construction and of main- 
tenance and remodeling expenditures, it 
becomes quite evident that chere is built 
well over eight billion dollars’ worth of 
new construction annually and that the 
probable total expenditure in every 
phase of the building industry is perhaps 
ten billion dollars a year. 





NEW CHASE .BANK BUILDING EMPHASIZES 
EFFICIENCY 


architecture and the set-back con- 

struction required by the New 
York City building requirements have 
given to the huge new building of the 
Chase National Bank of New York a 
resemblance to the pyramids of Egypt, 
a similarity that determined the use of 
the Egyptian motif for decoration on 
both the exterior and the interior of the 
structure. 

The lower portion of the building is 
of granite and Indiana limestone, while 
above are walls of clear buff brick, rising 
thirty-eight stories above the street to a 
height of 494 feet. Where the set-back 
occurs, a series of thirty-five sphinxes 
standing guard at the corners of the 


Tas simplicity of style of modern 


building adds an additional Egyptian 
touch. 

The entrance to the bank proper is 
on Pine street, and there are two addi- 
tional entrances, cne on Pine and the 
other on Cedar street. The bank en- 
trance is framed with a rectangular 
architrave of carved marble, which 
forms an historical picture of the coin- 
age of the world by replicas of coins in 
bas-relief. The keystone position is 


occupied by the American peace dollar. 
A set of original coins from which the 
replicas in the architrave were modeled 
is to be placed on display in a miniature 
reproduction of the architrave. 

A marble stairway leads from the 
entrance to the officers’ platform, five 


Cageless counters bring the clerks face to face with their customers without the 
barrier of grille work or screen. 
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The office of Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the board. 


feet above street level. This huge plat- 
form is one of the most striking features 
of the building. Its ceiling is finished 
in gold leaf, superimposed on a bronze- 
gold background. A border of brilliant 
reds and blues is in Egyptian design, as 
are the lighting fixtures. 

Seventeen floors of the building are 
occupied by the bank and they have 
been arranged with the utmost efficiency. 
The trust department and Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation occupy adjoining floors; 
the receiving and paying tellers,’ cus- 
tomers’ securities, brokers’ loan and 
other departments in ccnstant use by the 
public are easily accessible from the 
street. The credit department is on 
the third floor, accessible both to cus- 
tomers and from the officers’ platform. 
Two private libraries, for the use of the 
officers of the trust and legal depart- 
ments, are maintained in addition to the 
general reference and statistical library. 

The directors’ room, located on the 
fourth floor, is patterned, with but few 
minor changes, after the Supreme Court 


Chamber of the United States in Wash- 


ington. 


An anchor-shaped table pro- 
vides such a seating arrangement that 
all directors, when seated, face the chair- 


man. The directors are seated accord- 
ing to seniority, and each chair bears a 
silver plate giving the name and date 
of election of its owner. 

Equipment of the bank is modern in 
every respect. An incinerator on the 
thirty-fifth floor insures prompt destruc- 
tion of canceled bonds and coupons; an 
elaborate ventilating system has been 
installed; cageless counters are used 
throughout the bank, with the exception 
of the brokers’ loan department, so that 
customers and clerks are brought face 
to face. 

The bank vaults are the largest in the 
United States with the exception of 
those of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. They are three stories 
deep, ninety feet long and extend below 
ground to a depth of sixty-seven feet. 
There are three entrances to the vault, 
two being doors weighing forty-five tons 
each and a third weighing thirty-four 
tons. The building foundation  sur- 
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The office of Reeve Schley, vice-president, is attractively arranged with bookshelves. 


Halstead G. Freeman, chairman of the executive committee and president of the Chase 
Securities Corporation, eccupies an office overlooking Pine and Nassau streets. 
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Private departmental library maintained by the trust department. 


rounding the vaults is of reinforced con- 
crete twelve feet thick and includes an 
intricate network of girders and signal 
wires imbedded in concrete. A special 
elevator and stairway connect two floors 
within the vaults. 

Five stories above the street level is 
another vault, for the use of the trust 
department. It is guarded by a twenty- 
six-ton door and supported in place by 
reinforced steel supports penetrating the 
rock foundation below. 

The telephone system includes 160 
trunk lines and 130 private wires, for 
use by the bank in calling other com- 
panies. There are 1000 extensions in 
the bank and the Chase Securities Cor- 
poration, and from 2500 to 3000 calls 
an hour can be handled by the twenty- 
seven operators. 

Twenty-one elevators provide service 
for the bank and the offices in the 


building. 
the bank floors and nine to the tenant 


Twelve of them operate to 


area above the thirteenth floor. The 
bronze doors have a design representing 
an old Egyptian legend, and there are 
Egyptian bronze friezes inside the ele- 
vators. 

On the thirty-third and thirty-fourth 
floors are the officers’ dining rooms with 
an adjoining lounge and alcove. They 
offer an exceptional view of the sur- 
rounding city. 

Dignity and attractiveness are given to 
the building by considerable wood panel- 
ing. In the executive offices on the 
fourth floor dark grained walnut is 
used. Knotty p‘ne distinguishes the trust 
department. English oak and brown 
mahogany, in both high and low wains- 
coting, are used in the officers’ plat- 
forms, hallways, conference and recep- 
tion rooms. 





Every Bank doing a Savings 
Business Needs this book 


READ THESE CHAPTER 
HEADINGS 


Savings Bank Movement in 


U.S. A; 
Nature and Functions 
Thrift Habit 
Bank as 


Benefactor 


a Public 


Savings 


Savings Bank as an Institu- 
tion 

Organization 

Management 

The By-Laws 

First Deposit 

Bank and its Depositors 

Deposits 

Withdrawals 

Machine Accounting 

Misc. Deposits and Drafts 

Deposits by Check 

General Orders and Identifi- 


cation 
Alteration of Pass Book 
Teller and his Cash 
Passing of Deposit Ledger 
Posting and Proving 
Testing Time 
The Dividend 
Mortgage Loans 
Bond Amortization 
Audits 
Banking by Mail 
Account of Deceased Persons 
Lost Pass Books 
Advertising 
Dormant Accounts 
Society Accounts 
School Savings Banks 
Insurance 
Finger Print Identification 
Interest on Loans 
Insolvency 


Operation of Savings Depart- 


 Papeerapnte aged revised, brought up-to-date 
and with several completely new chapters 
added, The Savings Bank and Its Practical Work 


is now ready in a new edition. 


Machine accounting, a subject unknown when 
the first edition was published in 1913, is dis 
cussed in one of. the additional chapters; adver- 
tising the savings bank has been completely re- 
written and a wealth of new material added. 
The problem of school savings banks, which has 
also grown in importance, has been taken up to 
a greater extent than hitherto; and a chapter has 
been added also on the operation of a savings 
department in commercial banks. 


THE SAVINGS BANK 


AND ITS 


PRACTICAL WORK 


By 
WILLIAM H. KNIFFIN 


Read the list of chapter headings listed in the 
column to the left and see how completely Mr. 
Kniffin has covered every phase of savings bank 
organization, operation and management. 


But don’t take our word for all this. Fill out 
the coupon below and examine the book at your 
own desk at our risk and expense. 


USE THIS COUPON 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
71 Murray Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

You may send me on 5 days’ approval a copy of 
Kniffin’s THE SAVINGS BANK AND ITS PRACTICAL 
WORK. If I find the book satisfactory I will send you 
check for $7.50. If not I will return within 5 days of 
receipt. 
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ANSWERS TO BANKING QUESTIONS 


The following paragraphs were selected at random from The Encyclopedia of Banking 


and Finance by Glenn G. Munn (Bankers Publishing Company, $10). 


These are 


only six of the 3200 terms explained, and arranged in alphabetical order for quick 
and easy reference. 


Ballooning 

A stock-market expression to denote 
the forcing of quotations of a given 
stock, or of the entire market, to un- 
reasonably high or inflated values, i. e., 
to levels out of accord with assets values 
and present or prospective earning 
power. 


Disagio 

The opposite of Agio (q.v.) A term 
used chiefly in continental Europe, mean- 
ing the discount which depreciated paper 
currency suffers from standard or sub- 
sidiary coins of like face value; or dis- 
count upon a coin for loss of weight by 
abrasion or mutilation. 


Goschens 

Another name sometimes given to 
British Consols, due to the fact that Mr. 
Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was responsible for the reduction in the 
rate on these obligations from 3 per 
cent. to 2% per cent. in 1888. The rate 
was again reduced to 2Y2 per cent. in 
1903. 


Money of Account 

The kind of money in which the book- 
keeping of a nation is carried on. In 
the United States, business houses keep 
accounts in dollars and cents; in En- 
gland, in pounds, shillings and pence: 
in France, in francs and centimes, etc. 


Overs and Shorts 

In banking practice, an account in 
which items that are either over (credits) 
or short (debits), producing a state of 
unbalance, are kept in suspense until 
they can be located and adjusted. The 


amount of overs and shorts, if any, is 
entered in daily department proofs, and 
later consolidated by the general book- 
keeping or auditing department. This 
department, by having access to the de- 
tails of all the transactions of the bank, 
is in a position to locate differences and 
adjust them. 


Per Procuration 

A signature, given by an agent who 
has limited authority to sign for, or in 
behalf of, his principal. The authority 
may be given verbally, by power of 
attorney, or by other written evidence. 
Banks and trust companies frequently 
empower certain clerks to sign in this 
manner, especially where official signa- 
tures are required in volume, as for 
instance in the stock registrar and trans: 
fer agent business. 

A per pro signature operates as a 
notice that the agent’s authority to sign 
is limited and that the principal is liable 
only if the agent acts within the limit 
of his authority. For this reason, 
persons accepting per pro signatures 
should ascertain the extent of the agent’s 
authority in order to insure against the 
possibility of the agent exceeding such 
authority. The recipient of per pro 
signatures is entitled to a statement of 
authority for such signatures. A per 
pro signature may read either: 


The Blank Bank 
Per Pro John Doe 


or 
Per Pro Blank Bank 
John Doe 
The term is abbreviated per pro, and 
Pp. p- 


339 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 


STABILIZATION OF Prices. By Joseph 
Stagg Lawrence. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $5.15. 


THE question as to whether the quan: 
tity of gold subject to world influences 
of supply and demand or the deliberate 
and conscious administration of men 
shall determine the general level of 
prices is stated and analyzed, and an 
outline given of the various suggested 
stabilization plans in this volume. The 
author concludes with a full discussion 
of the theoretical and practical pos- 
sibility of stabilization. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to introductory matter—stating of the 
problem, a discussion of the functions 
of money, governmental interference 
and the failure of government finance. 

In Part II of the volume are taken 
up the various plans advanced for 


stabilization, including the dollar plan 
of Professor Irving Fisher, the Golds- 
borough bill, the Strong amendment, 


and the Keynes, Hawtrey, Snyder, 
Genoa, Lehfeldt, Knapp, Lewis and 
Ford plans. 

The author’s discussion and analysis 
of the theoretical and practical pos- 
sibility of stabilization is summed up 
in his own words: “There can be no 
doubt in the mind of the reader that 
the treatment which is here concluded 
has on the whole been hostile. Yet it 
must not be assumed that the author 
lacks sympathy with the purpose cf 
stabilization. While he is unwilling to 
concede the multifarious, and in some 
cases, fantastic evils of rising and fall- 
ing price levels so eloquently portrayed 
by the advocates of stabilization, his in- 
troductorv treatment leaves no doubt 
of his wish that the exchange value of 
our monetary unit be maintained 
within reasonable limits. The func- 
tion of money as a distributive agent 
is so important in the maintenance of 
industrial peace and the assurance of 
economic justice that any proposal 
which can give warrant of benefit in 
excess of harm deserves a trial : 
540 


GOLD AND CENTRAL BANKS. By Feliks 7 
Mylnarski, Ph. D. New York. The © 
Macmillan Company. $2.15. 


Mr. MyLnarskI makes the interesting — 
suggestions in this book that the gold 
stocks in the various countries should be 
held by all nations in common, and that 
these international stocks should, like 
Red Cross supplies, be considered in- 
violate in time of war. Thus France, 
for example, would own gold in England 
while Italy might have a stock in Ger- 
many, eliminating the necessity of the 
continuous shipment and re-shipment of 
gold from one country to another. 

The author’s plan grows out of his 
consideration of the changing relations 
between the volume of international 
trade and the world’s gold resources. 
Down to the Great War these two were 
increasing at practically the same rate; 
post-war boom years have seen com- 
merce expanding by leaps and bounds, 
while the supply of gold remains almost 
a constant. The situation thus created, 
adds Mr. Mylnarski, is further com- 
plicated by the preponderance of gold 
in the United States. 


NEW BOOKS 


How To SoOLvE TyPIcAL BUSINESS 
ProsLeMs. By William Rupert 
Basset. New York: B. C.. Forbes 
Publishing Company. $2.65. 

ForEIGN INVESTMENTS; Lectures on the 
Harris Foundation in 1928. By 
Gustav Cassel and others. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. $3.15. 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND MAN’ 
AGEMENT. By William B. Cornell. 
New York: Ronald Press. $5.15. 

PRINCIPLES OF BusINEss Law. By 
Essel Ray Dillavou and Charles G. 
Howard. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
$41.15. 

STABILIZATION OF Prices; A Critical 
Study of the Various Plans Proposed 
for Stabilization. By Joseph Stagg 
Lawrence. New York: Macmillan. 
$5.15. 








